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STATISTICS, STANDARDIZATION AND SAVING 


| Signe is quite an ironic our 
vaunted national efficiency is the statement from 
the Executive Board of the Federated Engineers’ So- 
cieties that sheer waste costs the United States a stag- 
gering sum. Instancing alone the matter of prevent- 
able diseases, the board says that the nation’s annual 
loss through this source is $3,000,000,000. The same 
authority has data showing that 75 per cent of the 
avoidable; that un- 
reasonable exactions, restrictions, etc., will cause the 
country a loss of $500,000,000 in the building trades in 
1921; that the textile industry has been getting only 35 
per cent efficiency over a term of years through strikes 
and other wastes, not to mention numerous other indus- 
tries that are suffering considerably through similar 


commentary on 


serious accidents in industry are 


causes. 
Over 50 per cent of the losses are laid at the door of 
industrial managers, and less than 25 per cent are debited 


against labor. Human energy is still too largely squan- 


dered or unutilized, and progress and prosperity must be 
delayed while 3,000,000 men are idle and consuming 
their savings. We are forcibly reminded that we must 
not relax in the least in the general policy of conserva- 
tion if we are to pass comfortably through the present 
period of reconstruction and to fortify ourselves properly 
for the inevitable conflict among the nations for com- 
mercial supremacy. Thrift must ever be our watch- 
word, and we must put into practice every possible meas- 
ure conducive to more efficient production. 

Secretary of Commerce Herbert C. Hoover, who is 
also president of the organization aforementioned, has 
already shown during his brief incumbency many ways 
in which the Federal Government can on a large 
not only lessen waste, but actually speed up the 
and increase the service of various departments so as to 
benefit numerous industries particularly and the nation 
generally. In order to formulate a program for the re- 
duction of waste he is seeking all available information 
on standardization and simplification ; and from the lead- 
ers of the major industries or others he welcomes any 
Particu- 


scale 
work 


suggestions that may in any wise be helpful. 
larly has he called upon the Federated Engineers’ So- 
cieties, which may be fairly said to represent the interests 
of both capital and labor, to make a careful, impartial 
survey of the productive agencies of the country, a work 
which they have promptly undertaken. 

It has been remarked by the Secretary that none of the 
fourteen active bureaus in Washington covers such im- 
portant items as production, stock, percentage of indus- 
trial activity, prices, and monthly reports; and by neg- 
lecting to obtain and quickly disseminate such data—the 
Secretary hates stale statistics—much loss and retarda- 
tion is occasioned in the nation’s business. Apropos to 
the situation in the rubber industry, the Secretary is of 
the opinion that— 

If there had been an accurate monthly statement 
of the current ratio of production, capacity, and 
operation in the different branches of the industry, 
and of the stocks of major manufactured and raw 
materials in hand, they would have been saved 
tremendous losses, not only in over-accumulation of 
goods, but also in over-expansion of equipment. 
sriefly, the plans for lessening the waste evil are the 
formation of a national industrial information service, 
a statistical bureau to report on employment conditions, 
a national health policy with plans for the employment 
of defectives, revision of Federal laws retarding stabiliza- 
tion in industry, and a program for the adjustment of 


labor disputes. 
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FINANCING FOR EXPORT 


—_ further swelling the nation’s bulging coffers, 
about a quarter of a billion dollars’ worth of gold has 
been shipped from Europe to the United States since 
January 1 of this year to settle trade and war bond debts; 
and so greatly favorable to this nation is the foreign trade 
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balance that the chances are that the golden flood will 
continue this way for a long time to come. Desirable 
indeed as is the great influx of yellow metal, and flatter- 
ing as it is to our national pride to be heralded as the 
earth’s greatest creditor—owing five billions before the 
war and now being owed fifteen billions—the fact must 
not be overlooked that a nation, like an individual, may 
even be embarrassed with riches. Nor must we forget 
that in becoming the world’s chief.creditor we have as- 
sumed obligations that must be discharged if we are to 
prosper and if our debtors abroad are to have the means 
for liquidating the claims we hold against them. 


We are going to finance Europe. We may be slow 


about starting, but we are going to do it nevertheless. We 


shall have to do it in self-protection, or else lose much 
of the immense foreign trade that cost us such a great ef- 
fort to build up. Long-term credits must be provided to 
promote imports and exports; and the sooner the war- 
spent Europeans get such assistance, the sooner will 
American manufacturers experience a marked improve- 
ment in their overseas commerce. Someone must start 


the ball rolling, just as in the case of the tire-makers. For 


months they realized that the time was ripe for a re- 
duction in the prices of tires; they knew that buyers were 
holding off because they thought prices were too high; 
but each tire-maker was waiting for the other to make < 
move. Finally one started and others followed. 

Perhaps it would have been better for both sides an 
for business generally had the price-shading taken place 
before; but the “buyers’ strike” has been fairly well 
broken and that is an achievement at any rate. So, toc, 
may be found a somewhat analogous condition in our for- 
eign dealings. The trading stalemate will soon be sup- 
planted with active, profitable operations when we prove 
to our European customers that we are quite as willing 
to give as to take. Moreover, we cannot afford to hoard 
the gold that we are collecting from them in enormous 
quantities. We must do as Great Britain did when it 
was the world’s creditor nation, reinvest with the debtor 
countries the bulk of the money collected from them. By 
pursuing such a policy our foreign trade will flourish 
soon like the proverbial green bay tree, and the golden 
flood will prove a two-fold blessing instead of an em- 
barrassment. 


PROFIT RATHER THAN VOLUME 


NE of the best lessons we learned in war times is that 
O of standardizing methods of manufacturing ; cutting 
out the wasteful frills and getting down to essentials. 
When the War Industries Board began to regulate pro- 
duction it found that buyers of rubber hose were being 
offered 139 grades to meet their needs and whims. The 
board decided that a fraction of that number would serve 
all useful purposes. So, too, it made sweeping reductions 
in the 287 sizes and styles of tires, the 325 classes of fruit- 
jar rings, the innumerable varieties of rubber shoes, not 





to enumerate the’ various other rubber productions. 

The signing of the armistice abruptly checked the carry- 
ing into effect of'a standardization program that would 
have vastly increased the productive power of the nation; 
but enough had been: accomplished to demonstrate its 
great value, even to indicate that were the manufacturers 
to get together in real earnest they might almost double 
the national output without considerable additional effort. 
But all this means more large-scale specialization and less 
small-scale diffusion. 

As a general principle, the man who makes one article 
well, both from the standpoint of workmanship and low 
cost of production, can undersell his rival whose efforts 
are less well-directed. A small manufacturer may spe- 
cialize on an exceptional article and win if he has a good 
shop and low overhead; but the chances are that a mid- 
dle-class man will fare better by confining himself to 
staple goods, utilizing specialized machinery, and keeping 
that going to full capacity. But, it may be asked, how do 
many of the big, successful rubber companies produce 
such a diversity of goods? The answer is that they have 
separate, finely-organized, perfectly-equipped units, prac- 
tically distinct factories, for each class of goods. Even 
they are disposed more than ever toward eliminating the 
least-used varieties and concentrating their capital and 
endeavors on the production of smaller, more-standard- 
ized assortments, obviating much lost motion, and en- 
abling them to figure future business with much more 
certainty. 

A striking illustration of the advantages of specializa- 
tion and standardization is a big New Jersey concern 
that found in trying to meet the wants of numerous buy- 
ers accustomed to a great profusion of brands and a wide 
array of styles, it had run its line of manufacture up to 
an unreasonably high figure. It then decided that 
henceforth, even though it were to lose some orders, it 
would simplify and concentrate, and discard small, fussy 
production that often retarded the execution of large and 
profitable orders. Nor was it long before the wisdom of 
such new policy was amply vindicated. 

General standardization would be a great step toward 
national economy, and is no less important in times of 
peace than in the stress of a world war. It is needed to 
fortify industrial America against an aggressive and for- 
midable European competition that may be delayed but 
is still inevitable. It is a road that is but little traveled, 
yet it is one of the best highways that lead to abiding 
prosperity. 
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A RECENT CANVASS OF THE TIRE COMPANIES FOR 
figures upon puncture of giant cord tites discovers the 
fact that there are no statistics. The reason is that the 
big air containers rarely get punctured. The eight to 
fourteen plies of cord, the heavy layers of cushion stock 
and tread stock, to say nothing of the breaker strips, 
make the tire practically unpuncturable. The bigger they 
are the better they are. 
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The Manufacture 


of Dipped Goods 


By John Hadfield 


HE manufacture of “dipped” goods is commonly conducted as 
aE a department in a factory making druggists’ rubber sundries, 

although there are numerous small manufacturers whose en- 
tire output is made by the dipping process. 

The important rubber goods made by the dipped process are 
chiefly housekeepers’, surgeons’, and undertakers’ rubber gloves, 
toy balloons and nursing nipples. These goods contain from 70 
to 100 per cent pure rubber by weight and for that reason have 
great elasticity and toughness, characteristics on which their value 
chiefly depends. 

Dipped goods are cold-vulcanized by either the “acid” or “vapor” 
cure. For that reason they admit of brighter coloring than goods 
vulcanized by “hot” vulcanization. If made with expert care 
dipped goods will render satisfactory service for a reasonable time. 


FACTORY PLAN 


The manufacture of dipped goods is often conducted in premises 


red oxide or other mineral pigment is used for coloring. Com- 
pounding for dipped goods presents simple conditions and few dif- 
ficulties. 

CEMENT 

The solution of pure or compounded rubber is known as cement. 
The solvent employed is 56 to 58-degree naphtha. This grade of 
naphtha should completely distil under 150 degrees F. and is better 
suited for use in making cement for dipped goods manufacture 
than the lighter grades of naphtha or gasoline because it does not 
volatilize so readily from the dipping tanks, and consequently does 
not induce bubbles in the goods nor form a crusty gas-filled layer 
of rubber on the surface of the stock in the dipping tank. 

Various styles of machines may be employed for dissolving 
broken down or compounded rubber to suitable consistency for 
use in the dipping. One of the best is the enclosed type, one style 
of which is shown in Fig. 2. In such a tightly-closed, revolving 
drum-like apparatus, cement may be made of very uniform con- 



























































and with plant arrangements not best-suited to the work. In addi- sistency because the solution chamber is tightly sealed against 
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tion to conveniently-arranged space and the proper machinery, 
consideration may profitably be given to providing adequate day- 
light, effective ventilation, and a scientific air-conditioning system 
for thoroughly drying the goods in process. 

Various floor plans are possible and some may prefer a two- 
story arrangement to the single-story plan shown in Fig. 1. 
Provision is made in this plan for a rubber milling and cement- 
making room; dipping room; curing room; strip- 
ping, testing and packing rooms. 


finishing room; 


MATERIALS AND PROCESSES 
RUBBER 

In the manufacture of dipped goods only clean grades of fine and 
plantation Para rubber are available. Of these the choice favors 
Beni Bolivian as yielding goods of superior tensile strengtia. 
First latex plantation is essentially as good in this respect and 
superior for light-colored and transparent goods. 

It is essential that the rubber employed be clean and well dried. 
Breaking down the crude gum is usually limited to 15 to 20 min- 
utes on a warm mill, at which point it is ready for solution if 
destined for making pure-gum goods. If for balloons or com- 
pounded stock the selected proportions of rubber, color and litho- 
pone are milled to a uniform mixture by grinding on a hot mill 
for about 25 minutes. 

COLOBS 

The colors used are oil-soluble aniline pigments such as red, 
blue, yellow, black and other colors. White is obtained by means 
of lithopone. This material is also used. in connection with the 


anilines to dilute and improve the resulting color of clear tints. 
In compounded goods, such as gloves for household use, Indian- 
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loss of solvent by evaporation. There is another and more impore 
tant advantage to be noted, namely, minimizing the fire risk from 
static electricity. 

The proportion of solvent in dipping cement for balloons and 
pure-gum goods is two gallons to each pound of rubber. In the 
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Ermco RusBer CEMENT MIXER 


case of compounded gloves the proportion is 35 gallons to 50 
pounds of rubber composition. 
CEMENT FOR TRANSPARENT NIPPLES 
Transparent nipples are made from the lightest first latex planta- 
tion rubber.available. Frequently that from Ceylon is specified. 
Care must be taken that the gum is not overmilled in breaking 
down, otherwise it will become darkened. The milled gum is 
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cut in strips and thrown into the requisite amount of solvent in 
the cement mixer. Solution may be effected by churning 18 to 
20 hours 


When dissolved the cement is drawn into a tall, narrow tank 





ic. 3. Mitt Room 


provided with a quick-opening gate-valve at the bottom and one 


or more similar valves higher up for testing the clearness of the 
cement. In a settling tank of this sort the solution is allowed to 
stand until the impurities are deposited. It is customary to allow 
24 hours for settlement, and at the end of that time to draw off 
the upper half of the cement, passing it through a fine-mesh 
brass wire screen as a further precaution before transfer to the 
dipping tank 


The cement remaini in the settling tank is sufficiently clean 


for the manufacture of pure-gum articles of non-transparent 
grad But the additional precaution is always taken to strain 
it through a fine-mesh brass screen when drawn from the settling 
tank. Settling impurities from the cement is not practiced for 
stock intended for goods other than transparent nipples, although 
it is good practice to strain the cement in any event. 


MACHINERY AND PROCESSES 
MILLING AND CEMENT MAKING 


Fig. 3 shows a mill room containing two mills and two cement 
mixers These are f tl ordinary types The cement mixers 
are preferably of the revolving drum type to prevent loss of 
solvent by evaporation In preparing rubber cement for any 





Fic, 4. Cement Mixers AND StorAGE TANKS 


purpose, precautions should be observed against fire. One of 
these is not to allow the same.man to cut the rubber from 
the mill and place it in the naphtha-filled churn om account’ of 
the danger from static electric discharge. The gum should be 
cut and laid down by one person, picked up by a second and by 














him placed in the solvent. Also before opening a tightly-closed 
cement mixer the pressure of gas should be released at a valve 
provided for this purpose. 

It is not desirable to soak the rubber before starting the mixing 
mechanism because that serves to mass the gum and make it 
difficult to operate the stirrers. Dipping cement should be very 
thoroughly dissolved to a smooth consistency. The process re- 
quires from 18 to 20 hours for proper completion. 

DIPPING FORMS OR MODELS 

The forms for balloons are usually of wood shellacked, and 

for other articles, of glass or porcelain. Some of these shapes 




















Fic. 5. Dirping MAcCHINES—THE ORNAMENTAL IRON Works Co. 
may be seen in several of the illustrations shown in this article. 
In service, forms are detachably mounted on bars of wood. The 
sticks are held in groups for dipping by sliding into grooved 
cleats on the board seen in Fig. 10. 


DIPPING MACHINES 
A dipping machine comprises a tank for holding the rubber 
solution and mechanism for lowering and raising the forms on 
which the goods are made. Such a machine may be designed 
either for intermittent or continuous dipping and for work with 
one or more colors at the same .time. 


INTERMITTENT DIPPING MACHINES 
A battery of three gear-lift, glove-dipping machines is shown 
in Fig, 5. These machines are equipped with one truck to locate 
the cement tank under any one of the three lifts which hold the 
forms and raise and lower them in the process of dipping. For 
smaller work a_ single-lift hand-power machine, operated by 
hand-crank and link-belt, is generally used. A machine of this 
sort is set on a fixed tank and the reversible rack holds the 
form-boards on both sides and allows double dipping or alternate 
dipping and drying from either side of the rack. Machines of 
this sort. may be identified. in Fig. 7. 
CONTINUOUS DIPPING MACHINE 
A recently perfected machine for forming dipped goods .contin- 
uously is shown in the accompanying illustration. It is in the 
form of a reel that revolves on a shaft driven by a chain gear- 
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ing from the main shaft. The reel supports nine shafts with 
carrying heads, each head composed of a frame holding 
four sets of forms fastened in grooves E. Dipping tanks 
B are filled with the rubber solution, and forms A are applied to 
the boards C, which 

P _ ; it ] are placed in position 
+ — in the head of the 


























j o~5)| frame D. When the 
4 { forms are in position 
£ 2 ‘ 

. | cams F raise the tanks 
4 9]. B, causing the forms 
4| y to be immersed in the 
r | an solution to a prede- 
tl < i termined depth, after 
eh 4 nN which the tanks re- 
ta} cede. Then the pin- 
1) x er i “faa e ion G is moved 
| " mma | \ through about 140 de- 

' <_. L = = I g 
{ > a. @ } grees, and the ratchet 
' BK IP AI mechanism advances 
So ee | | B= the carrying head D 
one step, thus bring- 
i : 4 
ing the next set of 


Fic. 6. forms in _ position 

MAnoneEy’s Revotvinc DippincG MACHINE over’ the dipping 

tanks. When this has 

been accomplished, the set of forms which have already 

been immersed have been moved forward about 36 degrees, 

placing the forms almost vertically above their original positions, 
thus permitting each deposit of solution to dry. 

When a sufficient number of immersions have taken place 
to produce the desired thickness on the forms, the lowermost 
dipping board of the frame is removed and a new one inserted. 
In this way the operation of the machine is made continuous. 

This machine is designed especially for making nipples, 
medicine-dropper bulbs, finger-cots and similar goods, but not for 
gloves. 

DIPPING ROOM 


In laying out a dipping room the machines for dipping gloves 
and balloons are arranged around the sides of the room and 
space is reserved in the center for drying the finished goods. 
Very essential features in both dipping and finishing rooms 
are those that guard the tacky goods from injury from dust, 
insects, and particles of all sorts falling from walls and ceiling, 


qt. 
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or road dust gaining entrance by the force of wind blow- 
ing through open windows or through poorly-fastened window 
frames, Plenty of sun and a well-planned system of power ven- 
tilation are important in drying the product between dippings and 
before vulcanization. 
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Atr-CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 

The presence of naphtha in dipped goods during the cure 
results in a lifeless product lacking in resiliency and consequently 
cannot be permitted. It can be successfully eliminated only by 
thorough drying. The drying problem of the dipped goods 
manufacturer is vital to successful production and he realizes 
how seriously outdoor weather conditions affect his production 
processes. 

Ideal drying conditions—say 72 degrees F. and 55 per cent 
relative humidity—can be regularly secured only by an air-con- 
ditioning system which circulates clean air under controlled con- 
ditions of temperature and relative humidity, making every day 
a “good day.” <A typical air-conditioning equipment is shown in 
Fig. 8. The apparatus comprises the humidifier, heaters, fan 
and automatic control for both temperature and humidity. 


DIPPING PROCESS 
Hydrometers or other means of testing liquids fail to give prac- 
tical indications of the suitability of dipping cement for use, and 
in this matter dependence is placed entirely on experienced judg- 
ment. Loss of evaporation of solvent, which would thicken the 
cement and tend to crust it over, is minimized by covering the 
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lipping tank during the intervals between dips, and also by addi- by rolling the rubber back upon itself, either by hand or ma- 
tions of fresh standard cement, or even by stirring in small quan- chine, and in the case: of gloves by applying strips of rubber as 
tities of solvent as required reinforcement around the wrist. 

\n interval of about one hour between dips is observed in BEAD ROLLING 
making balloons and nipples, and double that in the case of 
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Fic. 9. Drying Room 


gloves. This is requisite to permit air carried down by the 
forms to rise to the surface, or gas from the solvent that may 
be evolving from the cement An interval between dips is also 
needed so that each film of rubber may dry before the next is 
added. The following table gives the number of dips and inter- 


vening lapse of time for various goods 


DippInc TABLE 


Number of Interval Between 

Article Dip Coatings Dippings 
[ov balloons 3te 4 45 minutes 
Finger cot 6to7 2 hours 
Compounded gloves 4 2 hours 
Pure-gum_ gloves 9 2 to 2% hours 
Nipples 10 to 12 1 hour 

DRYING 


Final drying follows the last dipping to eliminate all the 
solvent before curing. If done under variable weather conditions, 
the drying time will vary from eight to 24 hours. By far the 
better method is to employ conditioned air as described in a pre- 
ceding paragraph, because in that way the drying process can be 


A patented machine for rolling beads on dipped articles is 
shown in Fig. 11. In this machine the dry uncured article on 
its form is 





made to pass 
between two 
yielding rolls of 





sponge rubber, i? bY 
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both of which 


revolve upward 











against the edge 

















of rubber which 
is to be beaded. 
The form re- 
volves as it 
passes the roll- 
ers. . The latter 
are inclined at 
an angle with 
relation to the 
horizontal pas- 








sage of the rub- 
ber edge of the 
article and for 


























that reason they 
roll the edge of Fig, 11, Haprrety’s Beap-Rottinc MACHINE 
the rubber up- 
ward only to a definite height, thus forming a rolled-up ‘edge 
of definite size. 

This machine, when equipped with brush rollers, can be used 
for stripping small objects like balloons, finger-cots and nipples 
from their forms after curing, and also for cleaning and polishing 
torms. 





ACID CURE 
Vulcanization by the acid-cure is effected by immersion of the 
dried dipped article on its form into a curing bath consisting of 
sulphur chloride and carbon bisulphide. The ordinary propor- 
tions are four liquid ounces of the former in five gallons of the 





Fic, 10. Battoon-Finisuinc DEPARTMENT 


regularly scheduled with saving of time and certainty of pro- 
duction, 

Dipped goods, like other rubber products, are made to standard 
weights and standardization is regulated in thte dipping room 
by test-weighing samples stripped from forms as the dipping 
nears completion. 

FINISHING ROOM 

Subsequent to dipping and drying, the goods are taken to the 

finishing room where the work of forming beaded edges is done 





ic. 12. Battoon-Strippinc Room 


latter. The time of immersion necessary for thorough cure 
varies from 15 to 60 seconds according to the thickness of the 
rubber. In the case of nipples after acid-curing on the outside 
they are removed from the forms and curing acid is poured into 
each to cure the: inner surfaces, 


“varor cunt ™ 


Gloves are usually cured by exposure to the vapor of sulphur 
chloride in an enclosed space at 180 dégreés F. for an hour, more 
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Fic, 13. Binpinc AND FINISHING GLOVES 


or less, varying with the humidity of the weather. In both 
acid and vapor-curing it is quite necessary that the goods be 
thoroughly dry of both naphtha and moisture. 

In foggy weather loss by damage due to moisture is prac- 
tically unavoidable. Another prolific source of trouble by moisture 
has been traced to water contained in the naphtha. Under some 
conditions this refuses to settle out and the naphtha presents a 
foggy appearance. In a casé of this sort the naphtha may be 
rendered clear and all the water separated out of it by the expe- 





Fic, 14. Actin AND Vapor-CureE Room 


dient of lowering its temperature to near the freezing point of 


water. 
STRIPPING ROOM 


After curing, the goods proceed to the stripping room where 
they are dusted with talc, stripped by reversing from their 
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Fic. 15. Testrnc BALLoons 


forms, and the talc dust removed by tumbling the articles in a 
tumbling barrel. Following this the goods are tested and packed 
for shipment. 





COMPARATIVE SUMMARY FOR THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF RUBBER GOODS, 1919 AND 1914 


A PRELIMINARY statement of the general results of the 1920 

census of manufactures with reference to the rubber industry 
has been issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. This report consists of establishments engaged prin- 
cipally in the manufacture of all kinds of rubber products during 
the year 1919,” 

Reports were received from 475 establishments having a total 
value of products of $1,138,216,000. In 1914 there were 342 estab- 
lishments with a total value of products of $300,994,000. Of the 
475 establishments reported by the rubber industry in 1920, 
96 were located in Ohio; 73 in New Jersey; 56 in Massachusetts ; 
43 in New York; 32 in Pennsylvania; 26 in Connecticut; 22 in 
California; 21 in Illinois; 16 in Indiana; 10 in Rhode Island; 
9 each in Iowa and Wisconsin; 8 each in Missouri and Oklahoma; 
7 in Michigan; 6 in Texas; 4 each in Colorado and Washington; 
3 each in Georgia, Kansas, Minnesota and Nebraska; 2 each in 
Maryland, North Carolina, Oregon, West Virginia and Delaware; 
and 1 each in Louisiana, Kentucky and Maine. 

The comparative statistics for 1919 and 1914 are summarized in 
the following statement. The figures for 1919 are preliminary 
and subject to such changes and corrections as may become nec- 
essary upon further examination of the original reports. 


1919 1914 

Number of establishments..............+. —_ 4 4 

Value of products®......cccccccccccccccvcces : $1, 138,216,000 $300,994 ,000 
Tires: 

Pneumatic— 
Automobile— ; 

COMED cccccecccescscovcacesegs Number 22,727,000 8,022,000 

Value $485,904,000 $105,679,000 

Relea. NR. 3. 0652000 ecteoeeved Number 39,700,000 7,908,000 


Value $199,305,000 $20,101,000 
Motorcycle and bicycle— 





rar tr Number 3,422,000 
Value $11,892,000 $3,728,000 
WROD. «ks cvs ccna ¥s ceneel Number 1,393,000% 6,906,000 
Value 2,904,000 
Solid— 
PED cone cttinussttet sebceennewe Number 1,620,000 
Value $43, 917, 0008 
ee OE a ee Number 6,635,000 13,736,000 
Value $9,005,000 
Boots and shoes: 
I EEE hn occcccevae cacksevesosese Pairs 9,208,000 4,025,000 
Value $26,067,000 ~ $12,648,000 
Rubber shoes and overshoes............ Pairs 66,195,000 57,212,000 
Value $64,713,000 $37,858,000 
Canvas shoes with rubber soles........ Pairs 19,896,000 
Value $25,177,000 (*) 
Heels (includes only those sold as such 
ee rrr re ‘airs 126,572,000 
Value $14,238,000 (*) 
Soles, including composition or fiber... Pairs 18,437,000 
Value $4,321,000 (*) 
Rubberized fabrics: 
Automecbile and carriages............ Yards 14,429,000 
7 Value $10,697,000 (2) 
BE CUE 2 he atiaie 6561040 b 40H Etes 04K Yards 17,630,000 
Value $13,712,000 (@) 
MGS .chencess a ee ees. Value $22,436,000 $7,989,000 
ayer reer rere Value 26,998,000 16,854,000 
PD dc. o6.06 eh neeesanneehsssenseteSee Value 7,317,000 3,508,000 
EE caccepensedvesscovahedin seeds Value 10,450,000 6,799,000 
Druggists’ and stationers’ sundries.......Value 13,834,000 7,512,000 
SU NE, 5. 5 ooo 0006 6400086005 Value 34,230,000 2 
All other manufactures of rubber........ Value 80,720,000 40,133,000 
Reclaimed rubber (produced and sold as such or 
GB BORED ccccvcccccccccsccegscecccece Pounds 121,795,000 (*) 
Value $23,716,000 $11,135,000 
BD Cee BOOBs 00s iccvcdeuqetscuvese Value 6,663,000 10,136,000 





1In addition, in 1919, products to the value of $7,574,000 were reported by 
establishments assigned to other classifications and in 1914 to the value 
of $752,503. 

2Not reported in 1914, 

*Not segregated in 1914 (number of solid tires not shown). 

*Includes scrap and old rubber (sold or on hand). 





REPLETE WITH INFORMATION FOR RUBBER MANUFACTURERS—H. C. 
Pearson’s “Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients.” 
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A Glossary of Words and Terms Used in the Rubber Industry—VI’ 


By Henry C. Pearson 


GUTTA PERCHA 


uTTA PercHa (Gum Prastic). The more or less resinous, 
is plastic gum obtained from the concrete milk of many trees 
of the natural order Sapotacee, notably the Palaquium 

gutta and allied genera common in the Malay Peninsula, Borneo, 
Sumatra, the Philippines, and the Sunda Archipelago. The term 
is said to be derived from the Malayan “gatah,” “guetah,” or 
“gueutta,” meaning a balsam, or a rubbery gum; and “pertcha,” 
a tree, also a scrap, the native product looking like scraps of 
raw rubber before being manipulated in hot water for marketing. 
It is nearly white when pure, but is marketed as a grayish, 
reddish, yellowish, or most generally brownish, hard, tough, dense, 
inelastic, highly dielectric, almost inodorous substance; easily 
molded and impressible in hot water; resistant to most acids; 
inalterable in fresh or salt water;-and oxidizing when exposed 
to air and light. It is a hydrocarbon mixture with a specific 
gravity varying from .9628 to 99923. It melts at 194 degrees F. 

Few unmixed gutta perchas reach the market, most of them 
being mixtures. The deep color is chiefly due to the steeping 
of the gum with bark and wood particles in hot water. Besides 
resins, it contains varying amounts of dirt, water, and even air. 
Also called gutta. 

AssAHAN. A white, chalky, friable gutta percha from north- 
east Sumatra, of inferior quality, and- with about 20 per cent 
débris. When fresh, the cakes have an odor not unlike ripe 
cheese. 

Bacan Gooiie Soonprr. A hard, wine-colored, soapy-feeling, 
good grade of gutta percha from Borneo, chiefly exported from 
Singapore. A term also applied to gutta closely resembling balata. 

BaLAM-MEeERAH, or SAMBUN, A Palembang high-grade gutta 
percha. Identical with gutta-merah. See Gutta-Merah. Very 
little reaches the market in a pure state. Reddish-gray, some- 
times coppery when pure, very coherent, compact and hard. In 
section it shows layers. Pear-shaped in Palembang, but in various 
shapes on the south coast, such as cylinders, blocks and also 
folded sheets. Bounces on stone or wood floors, and creaks 
when two pieces are rubbed together, which characteristics dimin- 
ish in proportion to the amount of adulteration. The mixtures 
are commonest in southern and eastern Borneo, the adulterants 
generally used being jelutong, hangkang, sawdust, etc. The nearly 
pure article is commonly mixed with bringin, making a valuable 
grade, or with sambun, also yielding a fine grade of gutta. See 
Bringin and Sambun. 

Batata. The gum of the bully or bullet tree (Mimusops balata 
or globosa) of the natural order Sapotacee, sometimes used as 
an adulterant of the better grades of gutta percha or as a sub- 
stitute for some inferior grades. The gum is usually a reddish- 
gray or brown, often looks like dried skins, soapy to the touch, 
more flexible and ductile than East Indian gutta percha, which 
it resembles in the amount of resin content and in the fact that 
it softens readily in hot water, retaining its molded shape when 
cooled. Exported from Colombia, Venezuela, Panama and the 
Guianas. Comes as sheet and block, the former of which is the 
best grade. The grades are Surinam, amber, Surinam sheet, 
Venezuela (Ciudad Bolivar) block, Colombia block, and Panama 
block. 

Banca Resortep. A low grade of mixed gutta percha from 
the island of Banca, east of Sumatra. 

BANJERMASSIN. A producing district and point of export in 
south Borneo for gutta percha; a term formerly applied to an 





1 Continued from Tue Inpta Rusper Wortp, May 1, 1921, pages 561-562. 





especially high grade of gutta percha, but now less expressive, 
the gutta now usually marketed being hard, blackish, porous- 
looking, and containing bark débris, etc. Used also as a name 
for jelutong rubber. 

BanyJeR Rep. A first-grade gutta percha from the Banjermassin 
district, Borneo, and the product of the Dichopsis gutta, 

BanyeR Wuite. A medium grade of gutta percha from the 
Banjermassin district, Borneo. Contains often 33 per cent of 
water and 15 per cent of dirt. 

3assia. A gutta percha from the African tree Bassia Parkii 
and regarded by some as comparable to East Indian gutta. 

Bira or Rep Soonpr. A term sometimes applied to bagan. 
See Bagan. 

Buitanc. A Palembang, Sumatra, gray-brown, fibrous gutta 
percha, always mixed with wood and bark, and usually com- 
pounded of the waste of balam-merah mixtures and inferior 
guttas. In the better grades some true balam-merah is added. 
It is seldom coherent or resilient. It is shipped in oblong blocks, 
sometimes with an outer layer of good gutta. 

Brock Batata, See Balata. 

Book Gutta. A low-grade gutta, prepared at Siak in Sumatra 
and exported from Singapore in sheets folded as a “book” with 
rounded edges. It is usually firm, tough, and somewhat elastic 
when clean. Sections show a closely-laminated, pinkish and white 
structure. Impurities include bark, clay and water. On cleaning 
and drying it loses 20 to 25 per cent in weight. See Gutta Siak. 

BouHABALAM. A white, chalky, friable, nerveless gutta from 
Malacca in the Malay Peninsula, 

3RINGIN. Also known as suntik or sundek. A gutta percha 
ranking second in quality to balam-merah. See Balam-Merah. 
Seldom appears on the market pure, but is often mixed with 
balam-merah. It is usually exported to Singapore. When pure 
it is grayish-white, very coherent, and in section shows a compact 
mass without visible layers. Bounces and creaks like balam- 
merah. These qualities and the color are markedly affected by 
adulteration with inferior grades of gutta. Dujan is generally 
used for mixing, and its similar color and strong cohesion make 
detection of adulteration difficult, although expert handlers note 
less resilience and toughness. Admixture with hangkang or 
jelutong alters color, lessens resilience or bounce, and imparts a 
peculiar odor. Sometimes classed with waringin. See Waringin. 

BuLOoNGAN, or Butuncan. A first grade of gutta percha from 
a district of that name in eastern Borneo; a hard, nervous, 
blackish, knotty gum, white or violet in section, sometimes con- 
taining much débris; exudes a viscous liquid which hardens on 
contact with air. 

BuULONGAN, or BULUNGAN WuitTe, A medium grade of gutta 
percha from the district of the same name in eastern Borneo. 
Cuicte. A Central American gum containing about 17 per 
cent of gutta, the product of the coagulated latex of certain of 
the Sapotace@, chiefly the Achras sapota. Crude chicle comes 
in rectangular blocks containing bark and dirt, the shrinkage 
being from 30 to 50 per cent. In cleaned chicle the blocks are 
pulverized by machinery, the bark picked out, and the product 
dried and bagged, the shrinkage being about 10 per cent. 

Ciupap Bo.tvar Brock. See Balata, 

CLEANED Cuicie. See Chicle. 

CoLoMBIAN Brock. See Balata. 

Cott. A good gutta percha from eastern Borneo; netted on 
the surface, reddish yellow, but little bark, hard, and nervous. 
Compares well with bulongan. 
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CotomMan. A hard gutta percha, lacking nerve, from eastern 
Borneo; smooth surface, very white, has about 30 per cent 
shrinkage. 

Crupe Cuicie. See Chicle. 

Crupe Gutta Percua. Gutta percha as it is received from 
the gatherers or reboilers 

Getan Moenpiric. A brown, second-grade gutta from the prov- 
ince of Bantam, Java. 

Gootre. A Malay term for the material extracted from the 
thin latex of inferior sorts of guttiferous trees. 

Gootre Rep Soonpre, or Sunpr. A good grade of gutta percha 
exported from Serapong, Borneo. 

Gum Ptastic. From the Latin, gummi plasticum, An old and 
expressive name for gutta percha, as distinguished from gum 
elastic (gummi elasticum) or caoutchouc, and referring to its 
unique property of being easily softened and molded in hot water, 
or, more slowly, in hot air. 

Gutta. The essential element of gutta percha. A whitish, 
smooth, amorphous substance insoluble in ether, alcohol, or light 
petroleum spirit at ordinary temperatures. Softens at 114 degrees 
F. Assigned the formula (CwHiw)X. Also a Malay term for 
a variety of gums. A short term for gutta percha, 

Gutrane, A fourth substance (in addition to gutta, fluavile, 
and albane) isolated from gutta percha by Oesterle in 1892. 

Gutta Bassia. See Bassia 

Gutta Cotte. See Coti 

Gutra-Meran, or Geran TABAN Meran, A term applied to 
a reddish gutta percha of the highest grade shipped from Singa- 
pore, the balam-merah of Palembang and the sambun of 
Banjermassin. Also a name given by Chinese traders to mixtures 
of balam-merah with poor guttas 

Gutta Penanc. A low-grade gutta percha exported from 
Singapore, but ranking in quality above gutta cotie. It is marketed 
in rolled sheets 5 or 6 inches in diameter; color, slightly pinkish, 
and is somewhat bark-specked. 

Gutta Percua Far. A vegetable fat of a high melting point 
(40 degrees C.) obtained from the seeds of the gutta percha tree. 

Gutta Quatity. A condition determined by the relative pro- 
portions of true gutta and resins in the gutta percha mass, the 
grades having the most gutta and the least resin ranking highest. 

Gutta SHaApes. Forms in which the gum is usually shipped: 
balls, square cakes, cylindrical rolls, pear and bottle-shaped masses, 
etc. 

Gutta Resins. Fluavile—a transparent, yellowish resin, and 
albane—a white, crystalline resin, which together form from 10 
to 54 per cent of the gutta percha of commerce. 

Gutta SHea. A gum coagulate from the shea, galam, or 
bambouk tree, said to be the nearest approach to gutta percha 
among African products; also known as karite gum. Authorities 
differ as to its value as a gutta percha substitute. 

Gutta Stak. See Siak 

Gutta SuNnpDEK, SuNpr or Soonpie. Also called gutta babou. 
A valuable gutta, fine samples of which show a bright, white, 
compact mass, some ivory-like; often colored with bark extract. 

Gutta Susu. A rubber sometimes miscalled gutta percha, and 
often used as an adulterant of gutta percha, especially of balam- 
merah, to which, though not mixing intimately, it imparts some of 
its elasticity. Obtained from a vine in Sumatra and Borneo, and 
chiefly exported from Singapore. 

Gutta TaBAN or TuBaN. A Malay term for the Palaquium 
gutta, which some claim is the proper name for gutta percha. 
A high-grade gutta exported from Selangor in the Federated 
Malay States. 

Gutta Tepan Sutra. Malay term for a high-quality, silky- 
feeling gutta percha. Some authorities accord it first place. Also 
called gutta derrian. See Gutta Taban. 


HANGKANG, or JANGKANG, or JONGKANG. A gutta which in 





the Dutch East Indies is used for adulterating better kinds of 
gutta percha. Gray-white, often reddish, and dark-brown outside; 
hard, brittle, with little resilience, has a peculiar odor, and is 
often very dirty. Shipped chiefly from Banjermassin and Pon- 
tianak, 

InpIAN Gutta Percua. A gum long used as an adulterant of 
guttas in Singapore; hard, brittle when cold, but plastic in hot 
water. See Pala Gum. 

Inpracirt, A high-grade gutta from the Indragiri river section 
in eastern Sumatra. 

JANGKANG. See Hangkang. 

KatrpAya. Native Philippine name for the Palaquium aherni- 
anum, a tree yielding much of the gutta percha gathered in the 
islands. 

Ketetan. A gutta from the northeast part of the Malay penin- 
sula; when new—waxy, rose-colored; old—white, chalky; friable, 
lacks nerve. 

Koatet GutAn Meran, A good, reddish gutta exported from 
Singapore; grades average 44 and 46 per cent pure gutta. 

Korartncin. A fine white to brownish gutta from south 
Borneo. 

Kou Gum. See Sicete. 

Lear Gutta. Gutta percha extracted by solvents from leaves, 
chiefly the Palaquium. 

Ligui Gutta Percna. A fluid obtained by dissolving gutta 
percha in chloroform, adding a little finely-powdered carbonate 
of lead and, after the insoluble matter has settled, decanting the 
clear liquid. 

Macassar. A district in southern Celebes producing much gutta 
percha. A term formerly applied to very high-grade gutta percha, 
but now referring mostly to various sorts from Banjermassin— 
kotaringin, coti, bolungan, and sandekan. 

Mapar Gutta. A pseudo-gutta from the sun-dried milk of 
the Callotropis procera; habitat, deserts of Central India, Rajpu- 
tana, and Sind, 

MajJAnc, or Mayanc. A Malay word for the gutta percha tree. 

Maracutar, A very hard gutta, grayish and sometimes very 
white. 

Mazer Woop. An ancient name for gutta percha. 

Mrixep Wuite. A medium grade of so-called white gutta 
percha from Borneo. 

Nicer Gutta, An African gutta percha, also known as bassia. 
See Bassia. 

NyatoeH. A very hard gutta, but sensitive to light, from 
Banjerang, Java. 

Papanc. A fair grade of gutta from Padang on the west coast 
of Sumatra; yellowish-red, specky, hard, nervous, has about 40 
per cent débris. 

PapANG ResorLep, A low grade of mixed gutta from Padang. 

PAHANG, The choicest grade of gutta percha, taking its name 
from the state of Pahang in the Malay peninsula. Usually has 
few impurities and is exceptionally rich in true gutta; yellowish 
white, rarely reddish, and sometimes faintly green. 

PaHANG Wuirte. A white, chalky, friable gutta from Pahang; 
soft, nervous, and with about 40 per cent débris. 

Pata Gum. See Indian gutta percha. 

PANAMA Biock. See Balata, 

PANJINDANGAN, A medium grade Java gutta. 

Pasir Kiranc. A Javanese grade of gutta. 

Pekan. A slightly hard, nervous gutta, plum brown, from 
Pehang. 

PENANG, See Gutta Penang. 

Perak. A gutta of good quality produced at Perak. See 
Njatoeh. 

Puan, or DuyAn, A gutta like balam-merah. See Balam- 
Merah, 

Putin, or Putren. A Malay*term ‘under which several vari- 
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eties of gutta are exported. In parts of south and east Borneo 
it indicates dujan or an admixture of dujan, but in Palembang it 
refers to various mixtures of suntik with puan, or, roughly, to 


good, whitish, and often spongy gutta blends; a Sumatra variety, 
white, chalky, friable, and nerveless. 

Raw Gutta Percua. See Crude Gutta Percha. 

Resoitep. A term applied to an operation performed by Chinese 
traders who buy odd lots, soften them with hot water, and make 
them into a fairly homogeneous mixture. 

Recoverep Gutta. Gutta percha reclaimed from waste, chiefly 
cable strippings. 

Rep Macassar. See Macassar, 

Resins oF Gutta Percua. Fluavile and albane. See Gutta 
Resins. 

Resistance. An electrical test applied to gutta perchas to 
determine insulation value. The white guttas show especially 
high resistance, but they are seldom used alone as dielectrics. 

Samsun. See Balam-merah Gutta. 

SANDAKAN. A very pure gutta percha, bright yellow or yellow- 
ish-white, exported from Sandakan in northeast Borneo. 

Sapotace®, A natural order of trees, many genera of which 
yield gutta percha. 

Sarawak. Name of a fine grade of gutta percha produced in 
the Sarawak territory in northwest Borneo; deep-brown, nervous, 
with a spongy, veined surface. 

SARAWAK, Mixep. A low mixed grade of reddish gutta percha 
from Sarawak, and often much: speckled with bark. 

SERAPONG, or SARAPONG, GooLIE Soonpie, A good grade of 
gutta percha from Serapong, Borneo; the cleanest of the raw 
guttas, containing usually but 3% per cent of dirt, but having 
over 25 per cent of water. This term is often applied to several 
mixtures. 


Sueet Barata. See Balata. 

S1ak. An east Sumatra gutta percha, reddish yellow, about 50 
per cent bark débris, fairly hard, but little nerve. See Book 
Gutta. 

Sicte Kou Gum. Chicle extracted from the fruit of the 
sapota tree. See Chicle, 

Soonpre, or Sunpr. A Malay term derived from gutta-sundek. 

Sounrt. A Sumatra gutta percha of varying mixture and 
quality. 

SuMATRA Sorts, A term formerly applied to various medium 
guttas. 

SunTIK, SUNDEK, or Brincin. See Gutta Sundek. 

SuRINAM SHEET AND AmBer. An old name given to Balata 
from Dutch Guiana. See Balata. 

Susu-Poxko. Malay for English milk tree, A gum produced in 
the Malay peninsula used as a gutta percha substitute after treat- 
ment with sulphur chloride. 

Tatoraco Gum. A hard, gutta-like, inelastic gum from the 
Fiji Islands. Also called “Kau Drega.” 

TEBAN, or TABAN, A Malay term for the gutta percha tree and 
often used in names of gutta percha sorts. 

TENSILE STRENGTH. The chief mechanical property of gutta 
percha and proportioned to the amount of resin in the gum. 

Tyrpetir. A Javanese gutta. 

TyirawA. A gutta variety from Java. 

TRIGANOU, or TrIGANO. A gutta from the northeast of the 
Malay peninsula; white, chalky, friable, with about 31 per cent 
of adulterant. 

Tu CuHunc Rusper. A gum, regarded as true gutta percha, 
from the chung tree (Eucommia ulmoides), that is indigenous 
to China. 

VENEZUELA Brock. See Balata. 





Progress of the Malayan Rubber Restriction Movement’ 


By Richard Hoadley Tingley 


HROUGH the courtesy of a well-known rubber importer, I am 
able to present some of the facts in relation to the rubber 
restriction movement in the Malayan peninsula—its in- 


ception, history and results, both present and prospective. 


ATTEMPTS AT COMPULSORY RESTRICTION 
The Planters’ Association of Malaya recognized that the present 
25 per cent voluntary restriction scheme is in every way unsatis- 
factory and by no means sufficient to bring down the output to an 
economic level. This body, which consists of the managers and 
planters of the rubber estates of the Federated Malay States and 
the Straits Settlements, approached the Government of the Fed- 
erated Malay States on the subject, and found it sympathetic. 
The Planters’ Association was therefore requested to draw up 
a bill for approval. This scheme provided for— 
A 50 per cent compulsory restriction on the output of all 
rubber estates in the Federated Malay States and the Straits 


Settlements on the actual crop of 1920. The present 25 per 
cent restriction is on the estimated crop of 1921. 

Estates unable to carry on owing to lack of funds may apply 
to the Government for financial assistance. The Govern- 
ment may give such assistance up to a maximum of $3 an 
acre per month (Straits dollars). 

The Malayan Government approved these proposals, but before 

any legislation of this kind could be passed, the authority of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in London was required. The 





1From private reports recently received by, F. R. Henderson &.Co., New 
York. N. Y.. from its eastetn correspondent, Henderson Brothers, Limited, 
Singapore,-who sent a ‘special representative into the field to ascertain con- 
ditions at first hand. 


proposals were therefore cabled to him. The Secretary, in turn, 
consulted the Rubber Growers’ Association of London which 

represents all the big rubber companies whose registered offices 
are in London. It is calculated that they control approximately 
1,200,000 acres of the planted acreage of the Middle East, and in- 
cidentally the members of the Flanter’s Association of Malaya 
are almost all managers of estates under the control of London 
directors, who, in turn, are members of the Rubber Growers’ 
Association. Precisely what happened in London is not quite 
clear, but the outcome has been that the Rubber Growers’ Associa- 
tion declined to agree to any plan of compulsory restriction. 

Many influential men in the Malay States agree that a com- 
pulsory scheme is the only one which will meet the case, but 
almost without exception these same men are convinced that no 
compulsory scheme will ever be sanctioned by the Rubber Grow- 
ers’ Association. It seems to be the intention of that body to 
seize this opportunity of allowing the weaker and badly financed 
estates to pay the penalty and to pass out of existence (or al- 
ternatively, to allow the wealthier estates to buy them up at a 
low figure), and, as a result, leave the bigger and more stable 
estates in a strong position for the future. In other words, they 
are strongly opposed to government control and prefer to let 
the ordinary rules of trade work out logically—the strong sur- 
viving, the weak going to the wall. 

“During my visit to Kuala Lumpur,” says the investigator in 
his dispatches, “‘a conference. was’ held between the Government 
and the Planters’ Association: of Malaya. There had been a 
strong difference of opinion on the question of including the small 
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estates under 100 acres in the scheme of compulsory reduction. 
The Government. contended that such a restriction would spell 
certain death to most of these. It must be borne in mind that 
there are thousands of small native owners in the Malay Penin- 
sula, with allotments of from 5 to 50 acres who tap.their own 


trees and live on the proceeds. These estates aggregate almost 





500,000 acres, so I am informed, although I have not been able to 
verify these ngures. The Planters’ Association definitely de- 
clined to allow the exclusion of the small estates from the plan, 
and, as no agreement could be reached, the meeting broke up. It 
is important to note that no official reports of any kind were 
issued here regarding the scheme. Innumerable articles have ap- 
peared in all the local Malayan papers, giving their own views 
and their own forecasts of the future. Most of these, however, 
are absolutely contradictory and very misleading 

‘My own personal belief, which is that of a great majority of 
the planters, is that the decision rests with the Rubber Growers’ 
Association 1 London, and that, as they represent for the most 
part the wealthy and well-financed estates, they will prefer to see 
the poorer and weaker estates go out of cultivation rather than 
consent to compulsory restriction under government control. The 
Dutch East Indies, Borneo, Ceylon and South India have not at 
present any similar prt sals, and unless they also agree to gov- 
ernment control, the derated Malay States would suffer much 
more severely than other planting countries.” 

One of the principal sources of revenue of the Government of 


the Federated Malay States is the export duty on rubber which 
ceases when the price falls below 50 cents (Straits) per pound 
(about ls. 2d., or approximately 23 American cents) At present 
prices, therefore, the Government is losing a large part of its 
income, and it is to the direct advantage of the Government that 
the price of rubber should advance to higher levels. 


THE TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT VOLUNTARY RESTRICTION 


This scheme, which is been in force since November, 1920, 
has produced very extraordinary results. In the first place, the 
restriction 1s not on the crop of 1920, but upon the estimated 
crop of 1921. The analysis of the outcome up to the present time 
shows very conflicting results. Many estates have carried out the 
plan according to agreement. Others have reduced as much as 40 
or 50 per cent. Some have considerably increased their crops, 
while, on the contrary, some have ceased tapping altogether. 

Native estates and those owned locally are not included in the 
scheme, as they are not under the control of the Rubber Growers’ 
Association which is responsible for its inception. A good many 
of the locally-owned European companies registered in the East 
are restricting—ceither by adopting alternate-day tapping or resting 


less prolitable areas. Some few have closed altogether, owing to 
lack of tunds. The net result seems to be that the native and 
locally-owned estates of Malaya are now producing approximately 
25 per cent less than a year ago. 

It has been almost impossible to arrive at any reliable data re- 
garding the Chinese estates, but a very large portion of their crop 
is, as is well known, of a low grade. At present, these grades 
are almost unsalable and are probably being stored. “I have 
learned from Chinese sources,” continues the report, “that the 
larger estates, that is, estates over 50 acres, are producing thcir 
rubber at a very cheap rate—18 to 20 cents per pound—or be- 
tween 5d. and 6d. Singapore (approximately 8 to 10 cents United 
States currency). The very small estates—5 to 50 acres—are 
finding it difficult to produce below the selling price and many 
of them are closed down. It is certain, therefore, that they 
must, in the aggregate, show a big reduction on last year— 


probably 25 to 35 per cent would be a fair estimate.” 

On the European Malayan estates the crops show great varia- 
tion, some are greater, some less than last year, but on the total 
figures the net result has been a decrease of about 12 per cent. 
This figure is arrived at by a direct comparison of the crop of 
December, 1919, and December, 1920. As these estates account 


for the great bulk of the rubber produced in Malaya, it is now 
estimated that the total reduction on all estates is about 15 per 
cent. 

The tendency is for the crops to show greater reductions as 
time goes on. There is no doubt that a great many of the 
smaller and poorer estates are already greatly restricted and in 
many cases closed down, and the acreage out of bearing will tend 
to increase rapidly if present low prices continue. -From an an- 
alysis of the entire report it is safe to estimate total crop output 
is now well up to the standard of 25 per cent voluntary re- 
striction. 

COST OF PRODUCTION 

It is obvious that everything possible is now being done to cut 
down expenses. Estimates are subject to the most rigid scrutiny 
and everything not absolutely necessary is cut out. On the Euro- 
pean estate no capital expense is allowed for new buildings or 
new machinery unless of the most urgent need. The directors 
tell their managers, “We have no funds to give you. If the 
estate is to continue, you must produce under the selling price.” 
This is the best possible incentive to economy as the manager’s 
job depends on his ability to cut costs to the lowest figure. The 
report states that one manager, when placed in this position, had 
actually cut his costs down to 6%d. f.o.b., or about 10% cents 
per pound, United States currency. 

The cost of labor in 1920 was high, partly owing to the general 
tendency to higher living costs, and partly to scarcity of help. 
Rates of pay vary considerably throughout the Federated Malay 
States. In Jahore and Malacca they are higher than in Selangor, 
Perak and Negri-Sembilan. As a result of the slump many of the 
estates have discharged the coolies and the consequent surplus has 
resulted in lower wages all around. Chinese coolies who earned 
60 cents a day ten months ago are now glad to get 45 cents 
(Straits). Many of the estates are replacing their Chinese by 
Tamils who are cheaper and less independent. The price of rice 
has fallen enormously and all commodities, as acetic acid and 
tapping and packing articles, show a downward tendency and are 
more likely to become cheaper than not. 

“The average well managed estate,” the report continues, “is 
able to produce rubber at the present time, at 38 cents, Straits 
(about 1ld. per pound, 18 cents United States currency), and new 
estimates show further reductions. I saw several estate estimates 
of 30 to 32 cents (14 to 1434 cents United States currency) for 
1921, and the agents assured me that these costs could easily be 
realized with proper care. In the Jahore and Malacca districts 
the costs are a few cents higher, but there, also, well-managed 
estates ought to produce at about 10%d. (about 17 cents United 
States currency) per pound, f.o.b. The average cost to a London 
estate between the f.o.b., and the ‘all in’ cost, after adding in the 
directors’ and secretarial expenses, selling charges, freight, insur- 
ance, etc., is 2%4d. per pound, so that the ‘all in’ costs of a good 
average estate in the Federated Malay States, for the year 1921, 
should not exceed one shilling per pound (about 19% cents 
United States currency). 

“As regards the Chinese estates, it is difficult to generalize, but 
it is certain that a fairly large Chinese estate can produce as 
cheaply as a European one. The only figures I actually possess 
show that the Chinese estates of 100 acres and upwards are pro- 
ducing as low as 6d. per pound, f.o.b. The smaller ones are more 
expensive but vary so mtich that it is impossible to give a firm 
figure. The fact that most of the very small native estates turn 
out ‘junk’ which fetches a very low price has probably accounted 
for many of them stopping tapping altogether. 

“It is worth noting that the slump has already caused a certain 
amount of unemployment among both Europeans and natives. 
The Government has the matter in hand and is arranging to em- 
ploy the surplus labor on government works, like roads and 
buildings. Otherwise, a large unemployed force in this country 
would lead to trouble of a very serious nature like gang robberies 
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and other crimes. A starving Chinaman is a dangerous citizen.” 
THE VALUE OF ESTATES 

In discussing this subject, the report divides the estates into 
three classes: 

1. These are the estates which have been opened and planted in 
the best way. They are clean, healthy, and furnished with per- 
manent buildings, up-to-date factories, and will be able to carry 
on for years without any heavy expenditure for new buildings 
and capital outlay. In this group are classed all the best London 
estates, like Harrisons & Crosfield, Guthrie, Boustead, etc. or the 
Holland-American plantations in Sumatra. For various reasons 
the original cost of such estates varied enormously, but it may 
be taken as a good safe figure that to open, plant, and provide 
all permanent buildings, etc., and to bring a first-class estate 
into full bearing costs about £50 per acre. In 1919 such an estate 
was valued by the market value of the shares at about £150 per 
acre, that is, a one-pound share was quoted on the London Stock 
Exchange at three pounds. At the present time its market value 
is about £1 12s. 6d., or £80 per acre. 

2. There are a great many estates in the East which have all 
the properties of a rubber estate without being nearly first class. 
They have been badly planted, overtapped, and in most cases 
have poor buildings and factories. Most Chinese estates come in 
this group, and, from what could be learned locally, it would be 
possible to purchase an estate of this description at the present 
time for between £40 and £50 per acre. It is in this group that 
the biggest wastage will take place for the reason that many have 
no funds and cannot operate at present prices. 

3. The native-owned estates which consist of simply so many 
rubber trees and the most primitive means of tapping and curing 
the rubber. These are worth practically nothing at the present 
time. 

“On my visit to Kuala Lumpur,” says the investigator, “I had 
a conversation with a director of a large company which pos- 
sesses 5,495 acres under rubber, and is a first-class, well-managed 
property in every respect. He informed me that his company had 
just completed the purchase of 1,000 acres adjoining their estates, 
for £36 per acre. This rubber was well-planted and in good con- 
dition but not yet in bearing and the owners were unable to 
finance it until maturity. An offer of £36, cash down, closed 
the deal. I have no doubt that if any one was prepared to bid 
a reasonable price for many estates the owners would be only 
too glad to sell, but the figures I have given are the present values 
according to the market value of the shares.” 


STOCKS OF RUBBER 

This is a subject on which it is exceedingly difficult to obtain re- 
liable figures. In Kuala Lumpur, Ipoh, and Penang there are 
many estates which have large stocks on hand, but one can get 
nothing definite. One thing is certain, estates that did not sell 
rubber forward for 1921 and are able to hold on to it, are cer- 
tainly doing so. Similarly, the Chinese are holding big stocks 
here, bought months ago, and are simply sitting on it indefinitely 
until they can sell at a profit. Although there is no means of 
proving it, the report’s estimate of between 60,000 tons and 100,- 
000 tons for the Middle East cannot be very far out. No one can 
do more than guess at the figure, but there is certainly a great 
deal of rubber in stock. 

IN GENERAL 

“While the big men in the planting industry,” concludes the 
report, “fully realize the nature of the present crisis, they are by 
no means panic-stricken. A very great majority of the large es- 
tates are well-provided with funds and can last for a long time. 
It would be in their interests if the slump resulted in the disap- 
pearance of many of the smaller and poorer estates. Where 
convenient and possible, it might pay the big estates to buy up 
the smaller ones. They take the view that this is not the first 
slump in the history of the industry, nor is it confined to rubber 


alone, and that things will right themselves in time. Restriction 
of tapping is by no means an evil. It enables the estate to rest its 
trees and improves them in every way for bigger yields in the 
future. The results of alternate-day tapping are uncertain, but 
it has been proved that if one can obtain 75 per cent of rubber 
by alternate-day tapping, as compared with daily tapping, the 
cost of production is the same. The lower the selling price of 
rubber, the more profitable is the alternate-day tapping system, 
owing to saving in labor. Results so far show that alternate-day 
tapping will yield at least 60 per cent of daily tapping, and the 
probability is that this percentage will greatly increase as time 
goes on. Furthermore, many estates were overtapped during the 
boom. To rest them now will do them all the good in the world. 

“IT have also tried to find out how long it would take for an 
estate which ceased operations entirely and was allowed to grow 
up to weeds, to reach a state when it would be of no value. Even 
after a year’s neglect it could be brought back to bearing with a 
good deal of expense. After two years’ neglect it would be so 
overgrown as to be practically valueless. In any case, it would 
cost very little to keep an estate clean, even if no tapping 
took place, and some estates are adopting this policy where the 
company has surplus cash. It is always expensive tapping new 
areas for the first time, and it is cheaper and better in every way 
to leave the trees as long as possible before tapping them. 

“The general position in Malaya is bad, but by no means hope- 
less. Although for the moment very few estates are producing 
rubber under the present selling prices, the result of drastic econ- 
omy will tend to bring down costs very considerably and will 
give the estates a very necessary lesson in economy. Native and 
Chinese estates will suffer badly and unless matters improve, 
many will probably pass out of existence and become overgrown 
with weeds. Apart from any compulsory restriction scheme, 
there will be a big reduction in output this year, and I believe 
every month will see a still further reduction in output generally, 
It will depend on how soon and how much the market recovers 
to a profitable level whether a big acreage in the Federated Malay 
States will be lost for the future.” 





COMPRESSED CARBON BLACK 

Carbon or gas black as first obtained at the factory is very 
bulky and only about three to four pounds are contained in the 
standard bag measuring 22 by 12 by 8 inches. By agitation and 
proper methods of packing, however, much of the contained air 
is expelled so that the standard package will contain 12% pounds, 
net. 

Carbon black, being light and fluffy, if used on ordinary rubber 
mills in an open room, is apt to be thrown up into the air as 
the rolls revolve, rendering the operating conditions insufferable. 
In consequence, black mixing is often conducted in a separate 
room on hooded mills provided with a slight suction draft so that 
the dust will be more or less under control. In this way the 
ordinary uncompressed black may be tolerated. 

The desire to improve the conditions of handling carbon black 
in the mixing room has led manufacturers to consolidate it in 
compact packages. This is a slow process since the required pres- 
sure must be applied gradually, permitting the air to seep out 
of the bag where it is tied. In addition, the pressure at the final 
stage must be left on the black some time, as otherwise expansion 
would take place on removal of the pressure. Pressed black, as 
ordinarily put out at the present time, is in standard bags meas- 
uring 22 by 12 by 4 inches, or these are again compressed to 
measure 22 by 6 by 6 inches. This final compression shows a 
reduction in volume of more than half the original package. 

Many rubber manufacturers find that this compressed black, 
while more acceptable to the workmen, is more difficult to mix 
than in the loose condition. . This fact, together with the increased 
price entailed, tends to confirm continuance of the general prac- 
tice of segregating the mixing of black stocks in a room apart 
from other rubber work. 
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raTistics published by the United States Department of 
S Commerce, together with those gathered and prepared by 
Tue InptIA Rupper Wortp, show the development of the 
American rubber tire industry during and since the world war. 
That its phenomenal growth is due chiefly to the enormous and 
steadily increasing use of the automobile for both business and 
pleasure is indicated by the rapidly advancing motor vehicle regis- 
tration for recent years and the fact that only about 2% per cent 


Year 1913 1914 1915 
Casings ° 2 *6,588,000 *8,983,000 *12,840,000 
Tubes , eave eee eeeseee eeeccece 
: *F stimated *Under 6 inches 


of the tire product is being exported. The United States con- 
sumes practically all the tires it makes. 
AMERICAN MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATION 
The total 1919 registration of 7,558,666 cars represented a gain 
of 23 per cent over 1918; that of 9,211,295 cars in 1920, a gain 


22 per cent over 1919. Five states—New York, Ohio, Penn- 


or 


sylvania, California and Illinois, named in their relative order, 


AUTOMOBILE 
Year 1913 1914 1915 
Cars ... cocccccces Apaenees 1,711,339 2,445,664 


have about one-third of the total registration of the whole country. 
Their 3,107,050 motor vehicles is over 81 per cent more than the 
combined -registration of the entire world exclusive of the United 
States. 

Of the entire world registration of passenger cars and trucks, 
numbering 10,922,278, 83 per cent are in the United States. In 
other words, there are nearly 5% times as many cars in operation 
in the United States as in all the rest of the world. It is inter- 
esting also to note that in 1914 the United States had more motor 

vehicles than all the rest cf 


4 


the-world now has. 
Assuming five tires per 
car as the average annual 
consumption in 1913 and 
three and one-half tires pe 
car the present consump- 
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tion, owing to the wider use and longer life of cord tires, the 
American demand for tires has grown from about 6,275,000 in 
1913, to about 32,239,532 in 1920, or more than five times that of 
1913. On the same basis, the 1920 tite demand for the rest of 
the world was only 5,988,440 tires. 
AMERICAN TIRE AND TUBE PKODUCTION 

During the past seven years the American tire and tube pro- 

duction, actual and estimated, has been as follows: 


PNEUMATIC TIRE AND TUBE PRODUCTION 


1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
718,564,957 $25,840,656 *21,000,000 *35,000,000 *43,750,000 
716,785,398 23,256,752 *19,000,000 *34,500,000 *43,125,000 


It will be seen that the figures for 1917, the last year prior to 
government curtailment of tire production, show an increase to 
nearly four times the output for 1913. Although production in 
1918 was curtailed to about 85 per cent of the 1917 output, the 
1919 production showed an increase over 1917 of 23 per cent in 
casings and 48 per cent in tubes. In 1920 the production of cas- 
ings and tubes increased about 25 per cent. At an average of $25 


REGISTRATION 
1916 1917 1918 1919 ° 1920 
3,512,996 4,983,340 6,146,617 7,558,666 9,211,295 
per tire, the retail value of the 1920 product of casings was about 
$1,093,750,000, to which may be added $172,500,000 for the tube 
production at an average of $4 per tube, making a total of 
$1,266,250,000 for the pneumatic tire output of 1920. 
AMERICAN CRUDE RUBBER CONSUMPTION FOR TIRES 
For the manufacture of the tires and tubes mentioned above 
the consumption of crude rubber was as follows: 





1918* 1919* 1920 
Automobile and motor truck cas- 

CE  pweteowd tes teedd ens pounds 150,000,000t 225,000,000t 204,852,163 
ee OU  nnrcandthabsnde 566nCE 35,000,000t  48,000,000T 51,025,392 
Re GED ccccckcesescccescevets 48,000,000 40,000,000 26,482,247 
Other tires and sundries.......... 15,000,000 12,000,000 10,075,927 

MED 6 cukheccedcevenesnesase 248,000,000 325,000,000 292,435,729 


*Estimated. 
tUnder 6 inches. 


Only the estimated total weights are available for the years 1913-1916. 
They are in pounds: 1913, 65,880,000; 1914, 89,830,000; 1915, 128,400,000; 
1916, 185,649,570. The total 1917 consumption was 233,386,796 pounds. As 
compared with these figures, only 47,907,520 pounds of rubber were required 
to manufacture the 5,988,440 tires required to meet the 1920 world demand 
exclusive of the United States, assuming 8 pounds of rubber per tire. 


In 1920 some 51 per cent 
of the total india rubber im- 
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ports into the United States was used for tires and tire sundries 
as against 60 per cent in 1919, 75 per cent in 1917 and 58 per cent 
of the imports for the fiscal year 1913, indicating the greater 
supply of the raw material. The actual quantity of crude rub- 
ber used in 1920, however, was not quite 4% times that for 
the year 1913, as against almost five times the 1913 quantity in 
1919 and about 3'% times that for the year 1917. 
AMERICAN TIRE DEMAND FOR ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT 

Statistics of motor vehicle production in the United States in- 
dicate the increasing number of pneumatic and solid tires required 
annually for original equipment. 

MOTOR VEHICLE PRODUCTION 


Passenger Motor 
Year Sars Trucks Totals 
EPG dcesesedaveccaccsteses 461,500 23,500 485,000 
BOE actiseceretesesscccese 543,679 25,375 569,045 
BOE bbcwccccevécéieswoeece 818,618 74,000 892,618 
BOSD oshcece cccadpecnenoece 1,493,617 90,000 1,583,617 
BUGS eK Se ndes cesses esedtee 1,740,792 128,157 1,868,947 
BPOD ebssocdésenescesteceese 926,388 227,250 1,153,637 
TPE 8:054ochede ews 4860008 1,657,652 316,364 1,974,016 
SRD ad cgvedcockgncnesecees 1,883,158 322,039 2,205,197 


Only a cursory inspection of these figures is necessary to see 
how the production of passenger cars and correspondingly of 
pneumatic tires under six inches was curtailed by the war situa- 
tion of 1918, and the production of trucks and truck tires stimu- 
lated. Truck tire production for original equipment has shown 
continuous growth during and since the war period. In 1918 it 
had increased to over 914 times the 1913 production for this pur- 
pose and in 1920 to over 13% times the 1913 producti~n. In 1920 
pneumatic tire production for the original equipment of passenger 
cars exceeded the previous high figure for the year 1917 by 
569,464 tires, and exceeded the 1919 requirements by 902,024 tires, 
this being over four times the 1913 output. It is seen, therefore, 
that while 1,940,000 tires sufficed for new equipment in 1913, no 
less than 7,475,888 were required in 1917, and 8,820,788 in 1920, 
an increase to over 4%4 times the 1913 requirements. During the 
past year both the greater volume of increase and the greater rate 
of increase have been in pneumatic tires under 6 inches, as dis- 


AUTOMOBILE 
Exported to: 1913* 1914* 1915* 

ONE. sc owes acess . $1,977,029 $1,764,240 $2,745,450 
ee BORED sive ccccsencs 1,626,155 1,254,200 1,187,632 
South America ............. 100,065 115,387 214,068 
BE, 6cendva0s 6640006 5606004 36,212 64,173 73,430 
GEES. cc caccccecepoesscees 185,807 279,327 702,877 
PEE. 60865. 54 0040606 4400058 17,952 27,940 39,813 

TEE | 6hssctdedeceosees $3,943,220 $3,505,267 $4,963,270 


*Fiscal year ended June 30. Calendar year. 
tinguished from large pneumatic and solid tires for trucks. 

As to the 1921 production of motor vehicles and tires for orig- 
inal equipment, estimates vary rather widely. Prophets, of course, 
are as fallible as those who do not venture opinions. Further- 
more, the major part of all prophecies fail. However, business 
conditions throughout the country are such that, with an abnormal 
number of used cars on the market, it seems unlikely that the 
1921 production of motor vehicles will exceed 75 to 80 per cent 
of the 1920 output, say 1,500,000 passenger cars and 250,000 
trucks, the total 1,750,000 vehicles requiring 7,000,000 tires for 
original equipment. 

TIRES IN USE IN THE UNITED STATES 

Of the 9,211,295 motor vehicles registered in the United States 
during the calendar year 1920, some 990,000 were trucks, so that 
nearly 8%4 times as many pneumatic tires under 6 inches as truck 
tires were in use last year, the number of each sort, exclusive of 
spares, being approximately 32,885,180 pneumatics under six inches 
and 3,960,000 truck tires. One additional tire per car would be a 
conservative estimate for spares, making the totals, 41,106,475 
pneumatics and 4,950,000 truck tires. With 46,056,475 motor 
vehicle tires in use it is not surprising that some 30,000 vul- 
canizers are kept busy with repairs and retreading. 

On the basis of 40 pounds of rubber average per car for regular 


equipment and one spare, a total of 368,451,800 pounds of rubber 
had been consumed in manufacturing the tire casings in use in 
the United States last year, an amount greater than the total india 
rubber imports of the United States for the calendar year 1918, 
and equal to nearly 54 per cent of the United States india rubber 
imports for the calendar year 1920. On the same basis, only $8,- 
439,320 pounds of rubber had been consumed in manufacturing the 
tire casings in use in the entire world exclusive of the United 
States. 
UNITED STATES TIRE EXPORTS 

Export trade is becoming an increasing part of the American 
motor tire business, as shown by the following statistics compiled 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

A study of these figures reveals several facts of interest, par- 
ticularly the remarkable growth of the tire exports to the entire 
world notably Europe, and to Oceania, Asia and Africa. The com- 
bined value of the 1920 business in the three divisions last named 
was nearly 50 times the value of these exports in 1913. Tire ex- 
ports to Asia have increased constantly, the 1920 total being 140 
times. that of 1913 and 40 per cent greater than that of 1919, Ex- 
ports to Oceania fell off in 1917 but the following year had nearly 
reached the high mark of 1916. In 1919 there was a substantial 
increase that continued through 1920. 

North American exports were adversely affected in 1914 and 
1915, but thereafter grew steadily, the 1920 business showing 
a large growth over 1919. 

The South American trade maintained a continuous and remark- 
able growth from 1913 to 1920, inclusive, the value of the 1920 
exports being more than 60 times that of 1913. 

Exports to Africa grew steadily until 1918, when their value 
reached some 42 times that of 1913, but showed a falling off of 
about 734 per cent for the calendar year 1919 as compared with 
the fiscal year 1918. The 1920 business, however, increased to 
over four times the value of that in 1919. 

European exports have fluctuated greatly owing to the war. In 


TIRE EXPORTS 


1916* 1917* 1918* 19197 1920T 
$10,992,184 $3,480,114 $1,460,518 $11,907,480 $18,554,782 
2,184,874 3,186,265 4,474,713 5,188,317 7,193,918 
1,050,393 2,596,936 3,432,181 4,986,024 6,426,412 
477,895 810,300 1,194,551 2,970,464 5,220,430 
2,896,401 1,832,244 2,662,422 3,177,431 3,953,506 
334,475 424,342 753,286 694,943 2,550,546 
$17,936,227 $12,330,201 $13,593,420 $28,924,659 $43,899,594 


1914 they decreased a little, but increased considerably in 1915 and 
in 1916 jumped to more than five times their value in 1913, after 
which they declined steadily, the value of the 1918 shipments being 
only about 74 per cent of the 1913 value. The 1919 exports, how- 
ever, exceeded the banner year 1916 by more than 8 per cent, 
showing an increase to more than six time the 1913 value—and 
the 1920 business was over $18,500,000. 

Total tire exports to all countries fell off in 1914, but gained 
in 1915, jumped during 1916 to about 4% times as much as in 
1913, dropped considerably in 1917, but showed a noticeable gain 
in 1918 and have increased ever since. Automobile tire exports 
for the calendar year 1919 amounted to more than double the 
value for the fiscal year 1918, and for 1920 were over 50 per cent 
more than for 1919. It may be said, therefore, that despite the 
fluctuations of 1914 to 1917, inclusive, and the lower rate cf in- 
crease last year, American automobile tire exports have shown a 
great and steady growth, the value of the foreign business in 
1920 having increased to over eight times what it was in 1913. 


TOTAL AMERICAN TIRE DEMAND FOR 1921 
It is estimated that the 9,211,295 motor vehicles registered in 
the United States in 1920 will require about 32,239,532 tires an- 
nually to replace those worn out at the annual rate of 3% tires 
per vehicle. 


To this may be added the 7,000,000 tires likely to 
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be required as original equipment for the 1921 production of some 


1,750,000 passenger cars and trucks, making a total visible demand 
for 39,239,532 tires. That this total appears to be a conservative 
estimate is indicated by adding 22 per cent—the increase in motor 
car registration for the year 1920—to the estimated 1920 tire con- 
sumption amounting to 34,065,000 tires, as shown in THe INDIA 
Rupper Wortp of March, 1921, page 410, which indicates a de- 
for 39,559,300 the temporary sales 
depression of the spring and early summer, the future of the tire 


mand tires. Thus, despite 


industry cannot be viewed with other than assurance. 


A PNEUMATIC TREEING MACHINE 

This machine is a great improvement on the machines using 
wooden feet, as these feet are made of flexible rubber, covered 
by leather and supported by a wooden back or leg. The rubber 
feet are inflated with compressed air supplied by a small air 
compressor and air tank. The shoe to be ironed is placed on 
foot encased in the leather 
With the 
readily 


the tree, air admitted, and the rubber 
casing expands to fill uniformly the shape of the last. 
the the foot 
This machine does not require a change of feet for 


release of air collapses and the shoe is 
removed 
every size of shoe to be ironed, two or three shoes being treed 
on one size foot—W, J. Young Machinery Co., 416 Union street, 


Lynn, Massachusetts. 


RUBBER ACCELERATOR SERVICE LABORATORIES 
A T its Perth Amboy plant, the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co 


laboratory 


maintains what might be termed an accelerator service 
A number of years ago when the use of accelerators 
was in its infancy, this company prepared to secure exact informa- 
tion as to the action of its accelerators in various stocks and under 
widely varying conditions. It therefore engaged the services of 
an experienced rubber technologist and equipped a modern rub- 
ber laboratory for this purpose 

The laboratory equipment, part of which is shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations, was so selected that all factory conditions of 
could be 


elaborate 


vulcanization duplicated. With this equipment it has 


completed series of tests on its various accelerators 


in standard-type formulas in comparison with many other well- 


known accelerating materials, and with some not so well known. 


The type formulas used were so selected that the effect produced 
by large and small amounts of active inorganic materials could 
be determined As a result of these comprehensive tests, the 





MrixinG Mitt, CALENDER AND VULCANIZERS 


company is able to give rubber manufacturers exact information 
as to the proper utilization of its accelerators under widely vary- 
ing conditions. 

Many rubber manufacturers have availed themselves of the 
service offered and have sent type, or actual formulas in which 
it is desired to use an accelerator. When such formulas are re- 
ceived, varying amounts of accelerator are added and the stock 





is given a range of cures for each percentage to determine the 
optimum cure for factory operation. The usual tests, tensile, 
stretch, and permanent elongation, are recorded for each cure 
and the results are submitted to the rubber manufacturer. 
During the four years of its operation this laboratory has ac- 
cumulated a vast amount of accelerator information and has made 
practical tests for many rubber manufacturers covering stocks 
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ComMPouNDING BENCH, VULCANIZING PRESS AND TENSILE 
MACHINE 


varying from those for rubber bands to those for solid truck 
tires, many of which have resulted in a direct benefit to the rub- 
ber manufacturers, This service is offered gratis to all present 
and prospective accelerator users regardless of the magnitude of 
their output. 





INTERESTING LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 
RECEIVED THE DESIRED INFORMATION 
To THE Epitor: 
= Sir: We wish to thank you for your letter of May 19 
and for the information contained therein. This information 
is just what we were anxious to get. 

I have also taken steps to have this company subscribe to THE 
InpIA Rupper Wor p in the very near future. I feel that you will 
undoubtedly be able to help us a great deal from time to time both 
through the periodical which you publish and by direct answer 
to our questions. It is very gratifying indeed to find one who is 
willing to give the right kind of information. 

We shall look forward to receiving the sample copy which you 
have sent to us. INQUIRER. 


This letter is published to call our readers’ attention to the 
opportunity afforded by our Information Department for reliable 
rubber information.—THE EpiTor. 


INTERESTED IN SELECTING WORKMEN BY PSYCHIATRY 
To THE Epitor: 
Dees Sir: Is it possible to get full details as to method em- 
ployed, questions, etc., by Lieutenant A. W. Stearns, M. D., 
in selecting workmen by psychiatry as mentioned in your issue of 
May 1, 1921, page 554? 
Such information would be of real value to me. 
Alameda, California. A READER. 
Lieutenant A. W. Stearns is a resident of Billerica, Massachu- 


setts, and I am sure would be very glad to be put in touch with 
you.—T HE Epiror. 





AMERICAN TIRE TRADE IN BRAZIL 
Among exports from the United States to Brazil, during 1920, 
may be mentioned tires, which, in that year amounted to $1,965,201 
as compared with $1,018,055 the year before. This is an increase 
of about 93 per cent. 
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Repairing Rubber Gloves and Mittens—V'’ 


A New and Valuable Line for Repairmen 


Household Gloves—Practical Suggestions—Repairing Heavy Gloves—Cement-Workers’ Gloves and Methods of Repair—Electric Vulcanizer for Rubber- 
Glove Repair—X-Ray Gloves—Tanners’ Gloves—Driving Gloves—Acid Gloves—Mercury Gloves—Cyanide Gloves—Sprayers’ Gloves—Electricians’ 
Gloves—Testing Linemen’s Rubber Gloves—Rubber Mittens—Acid-Workers’ Mittens—Rubber Finger Cots—Rubber Patches 
for Leather Gloves 


HOUSEHOLD GLOVES 

ITTLE or no effort appears to be made to repair efficiently the 

considerable number of medium-weight dipped seamless rub- 

ber gloves worn by housekeepers, tanners, dyers, photogra- 
phers, gardeners, embalmers, chemists, and others. “Household 
gloves,” as the type is known, are made from a wide variety of 
gums, and the colors range from white, gray, tan, red, and brown 
to black. For women they range in size from 6 to 9 and for men 
from 9 to 12, inclusive, in full and half-sizes, They are generally 
snug-fitting, have tapering fingers, and, while a few styles have 
gauntlets, most household gloves are short with a wide wrist. 
For special purposes some are made with a high gloss, and one 
variety in gray is particularly soft and pliable. Long dipped 
gloves (bleaching gloves) of pure gum are often used by women 
to cover the hand and forearm after a preparation has been ap- 
plied for whitening the skin. Such gloves come in sizes of from 
6 to 10, inclusive. They are repaired in the same manner as 
surgeons’ gloves, with thin rubber and cement, and cold-cured. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


A point to remember in getting ready for repairs is that 
most gloves have been thoroughly coated with French talc. This 














GiovE Repair Unit 1x A Rupper SHOE REPAIR SHOP 


should be removed thoroughly, or the patch will not stick. It is 
also well to recall that gloves from hospitals may not have been 
deodorized or disinfected. It would therefore be well before 
handling these gloves. at all to dip them into the formaldehyde 
solution that is mentioned in the previous article. Of course, 
after dipping they should be thoroughly dried before the patch 
is attempted. It is an excellent plan for a man doing small work, 
such as glove repairing, to get in touch with manufacturers of 
rubber stamps. They do a great variety of vulcanizing, make 





1Copyrighted by Henry C. Pearson. Continued from Tue Inpia RuBeeEr 
Wortp, June 1, 1921, pages 647-648. 


their own small molds and as a rule can give much information 
that is of value. 

In order to get a good surface on the ends of fingers, some re- 
pairers have metal thimbles cast, finished and set into a hot plate. 

















MeENpDED WiTtH Cots’ FINGERS REFACED VULCANIZED PATCHES 
Turee Types or GLove REPAIR 


The ends of the fingers can then be set down into these cavities 
and, with the form inside, the cure is rapidly effected. For fine 
gloves, the apparatus used in some of the hospitals might be of 
value. They use the electrical immersion heater, or rather an 
adaptation of it, such as is used in heating a glass of water. It is 
indeed quite like the electric curling iron. This will cure a patch 
at the end of a finger very well. If one is doing a large business, 
however, it is not practical. Some repairers use a large bulb with 
a fine nozzle on the end and draw in hot air from a gas-jet 
to dry a small patch just as a dentist uses his small hot-air bulb 
for drying out a tooth cavity. 
REPAIRING HEAVY GLOVES 

While all types of rubber gloves are repaired in some way, those 
on which the most durable and efficient mending is usually done 
are the heavy hand coverings of which cement-workers’ gloves 
are a general type, and in which class might be included the 
gloves largely worn by tanners, dyers, glass-cutters, and acid, 
mercury, and cyanide workers. Primarily, the incentive to re- 
pair is the comparatively high cost of such gloves. Then, too, 
on account of the stocky character and rich compound of which 
they are made, such gloves are favorite subjects for vulcanizers 
who can readily affix on them patches that give good service. 

The heavier gloves and mittens are used as a rule in industries 
where the workers’ hands are exposed to destructive acids or al- 
kalies, or where there is abrasive material that tears the hands. 
Where only wear is to be contended with, almost any repair stock 
of good quality will answer. For the best work the repair should 
be vulcanized into place. In many cases, however, self-curing stocks 
will accomplish the purpose very well. Where the worker uses 
gloves or mittens that come in contact with acids, care should 
be taken to have a repair stock in which there is very little, 
if any, whiting or any substance that is readily attacked by acids. 
Where alkali is to be encountered, the man who supplies the re- 
pair stock should be notified that patching material containing 
substitutes cannot be used. 

CEMENT-WORKERS’ GLOVES 

Cement-workers’ gloves are made from sheets of heavy rubber 

compound with seams reinforced and cemented so as to with- 
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stand the roughest usage. They are usually of red or black rub- 
ber, are from 9 to 11 inches long, cloth-lined, and are effective in 
protecting the hands of cement and mortar workmen from the 
corrosive alkali in moistened calcined clay and limestone. So 
essential are rubber gloves regarded by cement. workers, that 
gangs laboring on concrete jobs have often struck rather than 
work without some such protection for their hands. They are to- 
day in general use by men spreading and finishing cement on roads, 
bridges, mill dams, factories and nearly all large concrete jobs. 
Road and construction companies ‘buy cement- 
workers’ gloves in large lots and they often sustain severe losses 
through misuse of the gloves, or because means: of repairing them 
are not often The gloves are usually scrapped as 
soon as the cement liquid begins to seep through the cracks and 
fissures. Yet up-to-date repair men know that there is no reason 
why cement-workers’ gloves should be cast aside when the breaks 
They can easily be put in good 
if not too far gone—by either of two processes which 


building 


convenient 


in them are comparatively small. 
condition 
have proved practicable. 


METHODS OF REPAIR 

One efficient method of repairing heavy gloves of the cement- 
workers’ type is that of vulcanizing on a piece of repair stock by 
using short steel tubes with the ends rounded and attached to a 
large steam pipe. Such tubes are made with varying diameters 
to fit several sizes of fingers. The rent or a worn spot in a 
glove is first buffed clean. A patch of 1/32-inch pure gum stock 
of suitable size is cemented on and the hot tube taped to protect 
the glove finger which is slipped over it. The patched finger is 
also taped to give pressure for vulcanizing, and the patch is then 
allowed to cure for five minutes. A second patch of similar gum 
stock is next applied, again taped for pressure, and eight minutes 
allowed for curing, The repaired glove is then rinsed in cold 
water and finished, 

By another method, equally effective, the patch is placed inside, 
instead of outside the glove finger, or the palm, or back, and 
when the job is finished, little else is noticed on the exterior of 
the glove other than a dark spot corresponding in size to the rent 
or worn place. By this process the curing is done on an ordinary 
steam-heated tube-vulcanizing plate equipped with screw, spring, 
or weighted clamps, The glove is first turned inside out and the 
repair spot is then buffed on an emery wheel to clean the edges 
of the cut. A further buffing is given with a wire brush, widen- 
ing the abraded surface and producing a more or less feathered 
edge around the cut. A piece of 1/32-inch quick-curing (5 min- 
utes) tube repair gum is cut to little more than fit the buffed place 
which is given a coat of cement. 

The patch is applied after the cement is thoroughly dry. I 
fore being placed on the hot-plate, a piece of 1/16-inch felt is 
laid on top of the patch to prevent bruising the rubber, and over 
this a small block of wood is placed, care being taken that the 
block does not overlap the seam at either side of the finger. The 
repair job is then put on the hot-plate and the clamp applied to 
give the desired pressure. A temperature of 298 degrees (50 
pounds pressure) is preferred, as at higher temperatures the rub- 
ber is often over-cured. Practically no finishing is required on 
the repaired glove. 

ELECTRIC VULCANIZER FOR RUBBER-GLOVE REPAIR 

A portable vulcanizer for repairing the finger tips of rubber 
gloves utilizes an electrically-heated platen. This British inven- 
tion is an oblong, low-set device with the platen set across the 
center, and on the platen rest the forward ends of fourteen 
hinged or pivoted wooden finger-trees, seven being placed at either 
side, the part lying on the platen being flattened. When the torn 
glove finger is stretched over a tree the rubber repair stock is 
suitably applied and the covered tree is clamped to the platen 
until the cure has been effected. A thermometer on the platen 
indicates the degree of heat. The trees not needed can be thrown 





back out of the way, or all can be used together in the repair of 
several gloves with the same heat. 


X-RAY GLOVES 

Rubber figures as an important factor in X-ray and radium 
laboratories. Heavily compounded with lead, which is opaque to 
the highly penetrating radiation from the Crookes-Roentgen 
tubes as well as that of radium, rubber enters into the X-ray 
protective cloth from which masks and aprons are made. The 
latter are reported not only to save operators from more or less 
harmful skin irritation, but to give long wear. Two kinds of 
gloves are used, both made of rubber compounded with lead, one 
of light weight used for handling patients, palpation, etc., and the 
other very heavy and used while manipulating apparatus in large- 
scale radiography. Of the latter little complaint is heard, but 
of the lighter gloves, retailing at $15 a pair in most cases, it is 
said that with only ordinary use they often give out in a month 
or two. Splitting between the fingers and quickly wearing at the 
tips seem to be the common troubles. It is believed that X-rays 
do not exert any harmful effect on the gloves, and they are sel- 
dom touched by injurious chemicals. 

The weightier gloves, probably the heaviest gloves made, are 
worn when extensive radiography is done, as of the chest, abdo- 
men, etc., and where exposure is considerable and long continued. 
The heavy gloves are usually 12 inches long with a cuff to pro- 
tect the wrist. In the event of repairing either type of glove, 
the repairman would find it necessary to procure for patches, 
stock of the same kind used in manufacturing X-ray -gloves, name- 
ly, lead-compounded, and the method of curing on patches would 
be similar to that employed in repairing cement-workers’ gloves. 


TANNERS’ GLOVES 

Rubber gloves for tanners are made of a stout material com- 
pounded to resist the action of most chemicals. There is an in- 
creasing demand for the gloves which are lined with heavy net 
as they are found much more durable than the unlined. Such 
gloves afford an excellent protection for the hands,‘ wrists, and 
forearms of workers handling lime sulphite and caustic soda 
solutions used for dehairing hides, sulphuric acid solutions used 
for “pickling” pelts prior to tanning, and the powerful astringent 
solutions of oak-bark, chrome-salts, or quebracho used in tanning. 


DRIVING GLOVES 


Rubber gloves for driving are of fairly strong compound, and 
come in black, white, gray, and tan, in light, medium, and heavy 





ELECTRIC VULCANIZER 


A—VULCANIZING PLATEN; B—FInceR Trees; C—FIncer Rops; 
D—CLAMPs., 


weights for men and women, and in sizes from 13 to 15, inclusive, 
and short or with 5-inch gauntlets, lined with either net, wool or 
fleece. Mending often can be done by curing patches on the out- 
side by means of the hot-pipe apparatus, slightly modifying the 
process first mentioned for the repair of cement-workers’ gloves. 


ACID GLOVES 


Gloves for acid-workers are made from a heavy acid-resisting 
black compound and are often lined with heavy net to insure 
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longer service. They are sold in 9 to 15-inch lengths and pro- 
tect the hands, wrists, and forearms of the workers using solu- 
tions of acids and metallic salts and strong, alkaline cleansing 
fluids in plating, galvanizing, and other metallic and chemical 
operations. 
MERCURY GLOVES 

Gloves for mercury-workers are made in standard sizes of 
from 9 to 15-inch lengths of a special compound to resist the ac- 
tion of mercury in a liquid or gaseous state, They are used 
largely by smelters to protect their hands, wrists, and forearms 
from absorption into the system of minute quantities of the 
poisonous metal, which is vaporized from cinnabar and other 
ores by roasting. Formerly, heavy buckskin gloves were used 
affording poor protection to the workers. Rubber mercury gloves 
are also used by workers in the amalgamation process of ex- 
tracting gold and silver from ores, the mercury, or quicksilver 
being used first to unite with the precious metals in the powdered 
ore and, after the excess mercury is pressed out, the remainder 
being volatilized with heat. Mercury-workers’ rubber gloves are 
also much used by makers of thermometers, barometers, mer- 
cury-vacuum pumps, and other scientific instruments. 


CYANIDE GLOVES 
Gloves for cyanide-workers are made in black or white, usually 
net-lined for hard usage. The sizes range from 9 to 15 inches. 
The stock is heavy and specially compounded to withstand the 
“burning” action of strong caustic solutions used in metallurgical 
operations. The gloves are used to protect the hands, wrists, and 





TESTING ELECTRICIANS’ RUBBER GLOVES 


forearms of mine-workers conducting the cyanide treatment of 
gold and silver ores, in which cyanide of potassium in solution is 
the active agent in dissolving and recovering the metals when 
crushing and mercury amalgamation cannot extract the greater 
part of the gold and silver content of the ores. These gloves are 
also used as a safeguard by workers in the supplemental treat- 
ment of ore tailings with sulphuric and hydrocyani¢ acid solutions. 
Cyanide gloves are also used in photography, electro-metallurgy, 
in the laboratory and in gold extraction. 


SPRAYERS’ GLOVES % 

Gloves of the same kind as those used by cyanide-workers are 
now much used by orchardists in spraying trees with liquid 
hydrocyanic-acid gas, dilute carbolic acid, crude sulphuric acid, 
and cyanide of potassium solution, lime and sulphur, Bordeaux 
mixture, and other germicides, fumicides, and insecticides. 

ELECTRICIANS’ GLOVES 

Linemen and others employed in electrical industries use heavy 
gloves made of pure gum, or a rubber compound that is nearly 
perfect as an insulator. The lighter-weight gloves are usually 
tested for non-conductivity up to 4,000 volts, and the gloves used 


on high-tension circuits are much heavier and are tested to with- 
stand 10,000 volts. These gloves come in -black, white,. and 
maroon, in sizes from 9 to 11, short, medium, and long, some 
with palms and fingers reinforced. They usually give way first 
across the palms, due to repeated pulling on heavy wires. The 
method of repair is practically the same as that used in mending 
cement-workers’ rubber gloves; and if a careful job is done, the 
gloves can be made quite as safe and serviceable as new ones, 

Nevertheless in repairing linemen’s gloves, great care should 
be taken, as stocks that resist electricity are an absolute necessity. 
If a repair man will insist on lead stock containing litharge or 
white lead—not any metallic substance that is a conductor of 
electricity—and ‘a high quality of cement, he will be pretty safe 
and can do excellent work. He should be careful of red stocks, 
for example, as they may contain oxide of iron. At the same 
time, the repair man should not guarantee any such work and 
should insist that his repairs be tested, just as new electricians’ 
gloves are tested. 


TESTING LINEMEN’S RUBBER GLOVES 


In repairing electric linemen’s gloves repairmen should bear in 
mind that the material used in mending must be fully as good 
as in the glove itself and that 
special care should be exercised to 
obtain a uniform cure. Linemen’s 
gloves above all things must be 
non-conductors of electricity. All 
rubber gloves are good insulators, 
but a lineman’s glove must not 
only be of pure compound, .038 to 
.040-inch-thick but must also havé 
a guaranteed dielectic strength of 
10,000 volts. Each glove is tested 
for such resistance when bought, 
and later tested periodically to in- 
sure the safety of the wearers, 

The method of testing line- 
men’s gloves in America is simple 
but efficient. The glove is placed 
in a copper case open at top 
and bottom, and with an opening 
also at one side through which 
the thumb projects. The glove 
is then nearly filled with water. 
The holder and glove are next 
immersed in an iron bucket filled 
with water to within an inch of the top of the glove holder. An 
electrode connected with a high-tension current is placed within 
the water-filled glove, and the iron bucket is also put in the 
electric circuit. The tests include voltages ranging from one 
and one-quarter times the power strength of the lines on which 
the men ordinarily work, to the maximum of 10 milliamperes 
at 10,000 volts. If a glove fails to offer the proper resistance to 
the current it is rejected as defective. 

In French tests on heavy electrical gloves the latter are some- 
times filled with mercury and then immersed in a mercury-filled 
vessel, the resistance being measured between the mercury in the 
two containers. Another test is to place each glove filled with 
sand in a sand-filled vessel, the sand being made a conductor with 
a saturated solution of ammonium hydrochloride; and making 
voltage tests as with water or mercury. 

















Copper GLove Ho.vers 


RUBBER MITTENS 


Mittens of pure gum, red, white and black, plain, or with a 
forefinger as well as a thumb, are used in many of the trades. 
Most mittens are of heavy stock and often reenforced on the 
thumbs and palms where wear is greatest. Mittens usually come 
in a single standard size, are short and long, and in three weights. 
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To protect the rubber surface, one style of rubber mitten has a 
binding to which cloth or other fabric may be cemented and sewed 
on whichever side the wear is most likely to occur. Some rubber 
mittens have net, wool and fleece lining, especially those worn by 
motormen and tanners, and may be worn on either hand. 

Mittens may be repaired by curing on patches in much the same 
manner as indicated for heavy rubber gloves. In patching the 
palm of mittens, a flat, hollow spatula is excellent, and allows the 
repaired part to be firmly pressed on the hot-plate while the upper 


part is kept cool 
TANNERS’ MITTENS 


Net-lined rubber mittens are largely used by tanners in sizes 
from 9 to 11, and are made of a compound similar to that used 
in tanners’ rubber gloves For special work the mittens ar 
made so that the wearer may use not only the thumb, but also 
the first and middle fingers, and they are reenforced between thumb 


ind index finger 
ACID WORKERS’ MITTENS 


Acid-workers handling extra large articles often prefer to us 


le « the same material as the acid 


mittens [hes are mat 
workers’ rubber gloves, are usually net-lined for rough wear, and 


; 11 


come im sizes trom ¥Y to i 


RUBBER FINGER COTS 

A cheap substitute for rubber gloves, and an article often 
preferable by reason of convenience, is the rubber finger cot or tip, 
as well as thumb cot [hey are made in a wide variety of sizes 
for men and women, and the material ranges from the finest 
Para tissues used by surgeons for minor operations to the light, 
medium, and heavy compounds used in cots worn by masons, 
bricklayers, oystermen, printers, photographers, and others, The 
fine tissue cots are usually rolled up when sold, and the heavier, 
or molded ones are delivered in nests of three or four, set one 
within another. The heavier cots are often well-reenforced at 





EQUIPMENT FoR TESTING LINEMEN’s RuBBER GLOVES 


the closed end, leaving the lower part of lighter, more elastic 
material, so as to better grip the finger 

Reinforced rubber finger and thumb cots are also used by 
mirror-makers handling mercury and tin amalgam, as well as 
the substitute for the latter, nitrate of silver, now much used 
for coating looking-glasses. Finger cots obviate the necessity of 
frequent use of the irritant cyanide of potassium solution for 
removing the silver nitrate stains from the fingers. 


Repairmen working on heavy gloves can often utilize a finger 
cot to take the place of part or all of a torn finger. In order 
to cure on such a patch, the hot-tube, with a little tapering, is 
necessary. A repairman with a little pains can often, by such 
means, practically make a new glove out of even the most dilap- 
idated specimen. 

RUBBER PATCHES FOR LEATHER GLOVES 

A good opportunity for the rubber repairman lies in repairing 
leather gloves. A great many electric linemen who wear plain or 
rubberized leather gloves, over or without rubber gloves, have 
to discard the leather ones as soon as the slightest break appears, 

















LEATHER GLove REPAIR 


which usually occurs on the palm. Few leather repairmen care 
to mend such gloves as they cannot make a neat and, satisfactory 
job. Using suitable cement and repair stock, or self-vulcanizing 
material, a rubber repairman can patch such broken leather 
gloves neatly and substantially. 





RUBBER BATH MATS AND MATTING 

Non-slip matting and rubber mats, usually of white, but their 
attractiveness being enhanced by variegated colors, are becoming 
popular for use in the bath, in 
place of linoleum for passages and 
around the edges of public baths. 
Each bath mat is supplied with 
eight red molded suckers fixed four 
on each side, to hold the mat in 
position when placed. The sizes 
are 38 by 12, 36 by 12, 3% by 
10 and 34 by 10, with a thickness 
of ‘%-inch, in either solid or 
punched styles. The punched style 
is more popular. 

Some factories buy the  sheet- 
ing in rolls already punched, 
others buy the wunpunched rub- 
ber sheeting, and calender the 
rubber onto cotton duck, such 
as is used for belting. If the 
material is not shrunk at the time 
of calendering, it will contract 
during the cure, and this must be 
allowed for. The duck is then 
removed from the cool material 
and punched tin or paper patterns 
of the correct size and shape are 
laid on the rubber and dusted 
with chalk or chalk and zinc oxide mixed. In the majority of 
cases holes are hand-punched, though there are machines available 
for this purpose. Holes are punched in sizes from '%4-inch to 
%4-inch, with a solid edge around the mat from one to one and 
one-half inches wide, to prevent tearing. The ends of the mat are 
rounded off before vulcanizing, to prevent unnecessary waste, and 
the mat is then press-cured in the usual. manner.—The I[ndia- 
Rubber Journal, London. 
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THE OBITUARY RECORD 
A PIONEER TIRE MANUFACTURER 
RED W. Morcan, founder of the firm of Morgan & Wright, 
bicycle and later motor tire manufacturers, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, died of angina pectoris, aged 67, at his home in Chicago, 
Illinois, May 27, 1921. 

Mr. Morgan was born in Kian- 
tone, New York, March 20, 1854, 
and received his education at the 
Jamestown High School. He went 
to work for the Akron Rubber 
Works, Akron, Ohio, at the age 
of sixteen, and was in every sense 
a self-made man. 

One of the pioneer business men 
of Chicago, Illinois, he went to 
that city in 1876 and built up the 
Chicago Rubber Works, the busi- 
ness growing from a small, two- 
story building to what was at 
one time the largest tire plant in 
the world—Morgan & Wright, 
Detroit, Michigan. In this busi- 
ness, of which he was senior part- 
ner and later president, his partner, Mr. Wright, was his father- 
in-law. The double-tube bicycle tire, brought out by this firm, 
and for which it was chiefly known, earned a fortune. 

In the early days Mr. Morgan was a pioneer in the mixing 
of rubber. At first his experiments were conducted at home in 
the kitchen sink, but he soon became an expert rubber compounder 
and, although he retired from active business about fifteen years 
ago, was still experimenting with rubber compounds up to the 
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time of his death. 

Mr. Morgan stood for sterling honesty and was a fine example 
of the conscientious, successful business man. He told his work- 
men as well as his friends how to get the best out of life, and 
what is more, he showed them how. Strikes were never known 
in the Morgan & Wright plant. He mingled freely with his 
workmen and was the head of a big happy family. His name 
is known the world over, not only as a sticcessful tire manu- 
acturer and patentee of tire making processes and equipment, 
but as a great industrial leader. 

In his leisure hours, Mr, Morgan was an exceptionally fine 
landscape artist. He painted for recreation and has many pictures 
of merit to his credit. A lover of the outdoors, for many years 
he cruised the Great Lakes on his fine steam yacht “Pathfinder.” 
He was one of the founders and president of the Country Club 
of Beloit, Wisconsin, a member of the Oak Park Country Club, 
Chicago, Illinois; the Clearwater and Bellair Golf Clubs, Florida ; 
Chicago Athletic Association; Chicago Yacht Club; life, govern- 
ing and sustaining member of the Art Institute, Chicago, and of 
the Chicago Arts Club. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Mary A. Morgan, twe 
daughters and two sons. Interment was in Rosehill Cemetery 
Mausoleum, Chicago, Illinois. 


HEAD OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST WIRE MILL 

Karl G. Roebling, president of John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
manufacturers of insulated and other kinds of wire, Trenton, 
New Jersey, and grandson of the man who initiated the building 
of the Brooklyn Bridge, died of apoplexy on May 29 at Spring 
Lake, New Jersey, aged 47. Since assuming the presidency of 
the company in 1898, his business burdens have been very heavy 
and overwork had impaired his health. His untimely death, how- 
ever, came as a great shock to his many friends, relatives and 


business associates. 
Like the other members of the Roebling family, he began as a 


laborer and advanced from one department to another, familiar~ 
izing himself with every detail of the firm’s production. He 
was a director of numerous other companies, including the Woven 
Steel Hose & Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, and was a mem- 
ber of several clubs and commercial organizations. 

Mr. Roebling is survived by his widow, three children, a brother 
and two sisters. Interment was at Ewing, New Jersey. 

HEAD OF THE MERCER RUBBER CO. 

William Henry Sayen, president of the Mercer Rubber Co., 
Hamilton Square, New Jersey, and president of the Valley Forge, 
Pennsylvania, Park Commission, died suddenly of heart disease 
at his home in St. Davids, Pennsylvania, on June 14, aged 73 
years. Mr. Sayen had been active in business and civic welfare 
work until the time of his death, and had lived in or near 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, practically all of his life. He founded 
the Mercer Rubber Co., near Trenton, twenty-five years ago, and 
was active with his sons in its development. In addition he was 





connected with several civic and welfare organizations at St. 
Davids. 

The deceased was born in Philadelphia in 1848 and saw active 
service in the Civil War as a drummer boy, being in action at the 
battle of Gettysburg. After the war he was made an honorary 
colonel. Some twenty-five years ago Mr. Sayen built one of 
the first bungalows in America on an island in Barnegat Bay. 
There “The Bold Buccaneers” were organized with the late 
Francis Fennimore as “pirate chief.” He was a member of the 
Union League, of Philadelphia, and other organizations. 

Besides his second wife, Mr. Sayen is survived. by one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Emily Schultz, also of St. Davids, and three sons, 
Frederick and William H, Sayen, Jr., who were interested with 
their father in the Mercer Rubber Co. plant, and Osgood Sayen, 
who is serving with the French Army in France. 


FORMER NEW JERSEY RUBBER MAN 

Robert Edward Oakley, who for a number of years was asso- 
ciated with his brothers, Clifford H. and Lawrence M, Oakley in 
the rubber business, died recently at his home, 92 Dentz avenue, 
Trenton, New Jersey. He is survived by his widow, one son and 
a daughter. The interment was at Trenton. 

PIONEER IN INSULATED WIRE 

William L. Candee, who died April 24, at the age of 70, was 
one of the pioneers in the telephone industry and also an or- 
ganizer and director of the Okonite Co., Passaic, New Jersey, 
manufacturer of insulated wire and cables. Six years ago he 
retired from business. In the early 90s he was captain of Com- 
pany B, Twenty-third regiment, N. Y. S. N. G., resigning in 1893. 
He is survived by his widow, two daughters, and two sons, one 
of whom is W. C. Candee, of the Ackurate Rubber Co., New 
York, N. Y. 





CITIZENS’ MILITARY TRAINING CAMP 

Announcement is made by the Commanding General, Head- 
quarters 2nd Corps Area, Governor’s Island, New York, that 
the War Department is reviving the Plattsburg idea with the 
following modifications : 

The War Department is to pay all expenses for the successful 
applicants, including transportation, food, clothing, supplies needed, 
medical attention, dental work and entertainment. No pledge is 
required from anyone. All those who complete the camp will 
be given certificates and will be eligible for the organized re- 
serves when they are formed. It is desired to obtain as candi- 
dates those who have had no previous military training although 
others will be considered. 

Applications for the camp may be made at any of the branches 
of the Citizens’ Military Training Camps Association; at any 
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Army post, or to Army officer; to Navy or Marine 


to Major H. Fletcher, 
Recruiting Adjutant, Headquarters 2nd Corps Area, Governors 
Island, New York 


any any 


Recruiting Station; or direct Harvey 


NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


-r Brack Art or Rupser Compounpinc—Cuat No, 5.” THe 
fifth in the series of pamphlets on rubber compounding is be- 


ing distributed to the rubber manufacturing trade by Binney & 
Smith Co., 81 Fulton street, New York, N. Y. The current is- 
sue deals with some of the practical aspects of the application of 


their Micronex gas black to factory formulas, taking up the topics 
calendering and black in tire treads. 
FOLDER, No. 4455, DESCRIBES 
Electric & Manufacturing 


of moisture, mill room flying 


“FANS FOR EFFICIENCY,” TWO-COLOR 


the Ventura fans of the Westinghouse 


Co., East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Orient—Dawn 1S THE DOUBLE TITLE OF A NEW ILLUSTRATED GEN- 


eral and independent Dutch East Indian bi-monthly review, the 
December number of which has just been received. 

The object of the magazine is to further a growing friendly 
nationalities represented in 


understanding between the 


the Netherlands East Indies 


many 


THE EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE 


“CREDITS: HOW TO AVOID COMMERCIAL LOSSES (INCLUDING 
™ Fe 


cancellations and returns) mphlet for credit men distributed free 
by The Credit Guide, 415 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Thirty-three 
pages, 5 by 8 inches 


N illustrating the usefulness of their own service, and in em- 
| phasizing the need of more exact and intimate knowledge of a 
debtor’s true condition, before extending a line of credit, than is 
afforded by his own admissions and the information obtainable 
through ordinary channels, the authors point to the fact that dur- 
ing the past year, while the number of merchants in the country 
had not increased, failures, however, had increased over 400 per 
To help mini- 
Guide issues a list every week of 


cent, in number and over $350,000,000 in amount. 
The Credit 
Notices,” 
saved them from accepting the accounts of others who soon went 


mize such loss, 


‘Credit Danger which numerous concerns testify has 


bankrupt. Among the unfavorable signs listed in the reports are: 

Noticeable slowing up in payments, collections filed, suits in- 
stituted for past-due accounts, habitual returning of goods, un- 
chattel stock fixtures, 
merous inquiries received, overbuying or underselling, and caution 


just cancellations, mortgages on or nu- 


suggested by creditors, all significant signals to a credit man and 
which, it is claimed, are of more value in gaging a prospective cus- 
tomer than old references or the reports of credit-rating agencies 


which lack means of “super-checking” accounts up to date. 





“THE MOTOR TRUCK TERMINAL.” BULLETIN NO. 7 ISSUED 
by the Firestone Ship-by-Truck Bureau, Firestone Fark, Akron, Ohio, 
192) Copyright by the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co Distributed 
gratis. Twenty-three pages, 6 by ‘ 


Makers of motor trucks, and the manufacturers of rubber tires 


and numerous accessories, are realizing more than ever that if 
the Ship-by-Truck movement is to gain any considerable impetus, 
“free lance” operations must be regulated, if not by force of law, 
then by economic measures that will be quite as effective. The 
best corrective thus far suggested is the motor-truck terminal 
The pamphlet emphasizes the present and prospective value of 
truck, 


flexibility It is 


transporting goods by particularly with regard to speed, 


low cost, and also shown how, with motor 


terminals in large cities, the confidence of consignors and con- 
signees can be won and held by making motor terminal receipts 


as valuable as those of a railroad freight terminal, and how 


the motor terminal, through suitable insurance and business-like 
hold the motor-truck concerns to strict 


methods, 


can serving 





account and directly advance and amply safeguard the interests 
of shipper and receiver, 

Of especial interest are the sections dealing comprehensively 
with the fiekl, functions, types, organization, and operation of the 
motor terminal, as well as outlining its scope, solely and in inter- 
terminal cooperation, as a national industry. 





“A FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY FOR CHEMISTS.” BY AUSTIN 
M. Patterson, Ph. D., formerly Editor of Chemical Abstracts. ~~ 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. Flexible Cloth, 384 pages, 5. by 7 
inches. 

In this book the author has produced a companion volume to 
his “German-English Dictionary for Chemists,” which will un- 
questionably meet with an equal measure of approval. The book 
contains over 32,000 entries covering the entire chemical field. 
Special attention has been paid to idiomatic phrases. All common 
words which are likely to appear in scientific literature are ‘de- 
fined and terms from the new chemical warfare are included. 
Information on French chemical nomenclature is given in the in- 
troduction, also a few principles of grammar. Equipped with this 
book the reader of chemical literature is independent of any 
other French dictionary. 


HERMETIC AIR-BAGS 

The chief faults of the ordinary fabric air-bag are buckling and! 
the short service obtained before it fails by bursting or cracking 
through by rough handling, owing to the rubber becoming injured 
by overcuring. These 
oa ay sources of weakness 
ny wo have been overcome in 
— the constructional fea- 
tures of the air-bag 
shown herewith. Three 
noteworthy features of 
this air-bag are (1) its 
uniform expansion, (2) 
sufficient compression at 
the beads, (3) the low 

air-bag cost per tire. 
The uniform and 
equal expansion is ac- 
complished by building the bag upon an air-tight container of 
ring form similar to an inflated inner tube. A thick, heavy splice 
is thus produced where the ends are brought together giving at 


the joint much less expansion and contraction than in the rest of 
the bag. 
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SECTION OF THE HeERMETIC ArtrR-BacG 


Sufficient compression at the beads is secured by inserting or 
adding a ring of relatively hard, vulcanizable material on the 
inner circumference. This hard wedge not only holds the beads 
of the uncured tire in place, but gives to them the necessary 
compression during vulcanization. 

The most important of all air-bag considerations is the air-bag 
cost per tire. Due to the simple method of manufacture, the same 
amount and quality of raw materials are used for producing a 
given size air-bag, at a much less cost than in ordinary practice. 
There is a further saving in cost as the present bag is built 
upon a tested air container originally, and is therefore perfect 
when vulcanized. 

The factory records of a prominent tire manufacturer that 
Hermetic air-bags exclusively, shows an average of 45 
per bag, the maximum number of cures for any one bag 
73 perfect tires. The percentage of seconds during the 
month was less than 3/10 of one per cent. During the 
past six months the air-bag cost per tire on 33 by 4 shows a 
reduction or saving of more than $1.30 a tire. 


uses 
cures 
being 
same 


The manufacture of air-bags of this construction is available 
to any tire manufacturer under shop license from the patentees.— 
Cupples Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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American Society for Testing Materials 


T the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the American Society Committee D-13 through its sub-committees is engaged in the 

for Testing Materials held at Asbury Park, New Jersey, development of standards on the following subjects: test methods 

June 21 to 24, 1921, Committee D-13 on Textile Materials and measurements for fibers; test methods and specifications for 

submitted the following report: yarns; specifications for fabrics; specifications for fabric-testing 
The definitions of terms relating to mechanical fabrics are machines. 

offered as a plan for convenient reference to mechanical ducks ppoposep TENTATIVE DEFINITIONS! OF TERMS RELATING TO 


in an effort to avoid confusion which now exists. At present, MECHANICAL FABRIC 
reference to mechanical ducks in terms of weight may mean ih esnciittnes © Gk Ty ten = 
weight per linear yard based on various widths used arbitrarily . ae 

1. The term “Mechanical Fabric” shall be understood to mean 


by the industries responsible for the development of these fabrics. fabric manufactured to be used as an intermediate product in the 
The principal object of the proposed nomenclature is to standard- making of some mechanically constructed article. 

ize weight specifications to a square-yard basis. For the conven- 2. Mechanical fabrics shall be referred to by the following 
ience of those who find it necessary to convert from the present descriptive nomenclature: 

linear-yard weight basis to the proposed square-yard weight basis, (a) A word or phrase generally descriptive of the appearance of 


a conversion table is attached to the proposed tentative nomen- the material, or the use to which it is put. 
clature for mechanical fabrics. (b) Weight in ounces per square yard. The oe ‘oz. sq. ad 
% oe : : _ are to be written after the weight. To avoid confusion in regar 
The proposed re specifications for imperfections and tol to weight of material, it is suggested that immediately succeeding 
erances for 60-inch 1734-ounce square-woven tire builder fabric the square yard weight, the weight of the material on whatever 
consists of a list of tolerances to be used in connection with speci- basis may have been used previous to the adoption of these stand- 


TABLE I.—CONVERSION TABLE OF LINEAR YARD WEIGHT TO SQUARE YARD WEIGHT OF ‘FABRIC 





Width, inches 
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9.60] 9.29} 9.00] 8.73] 8.74] 8.23] 8.00] 7.78] 7.58] 7.38] 7.20) 7.02] 6.86) 6.70) 6.55) 6.40] 6.26] 6.13] 6.00) 5.88] 5.76] 5.65) 5.54] 5.43] 5.33] 5.24) 5.14 
10.80} 10.45) 10.13} 9.82} 9.53] 9.26) 9.00) 8.76) 8.53) 8.31) 8.10) 7-90] 7.71] 7.53) 7.36] 7.20) 7.04) 6.89) 6.75] 6.61). 6.48] 6.35) 6.23] 6.11] 600] 5.89] 5.79 
12,00} 11.61/ 11.25} 10.91) 10.59) 10.29] 10.00) 9.73) 9.47| 9.23) 9.00) 8.78) 8.57) 8.37| 8.18) 8.00] 7.83/ 7.66) 7.50) 7.35] 7.20] 7.06) 6.92) 6.79] 6.67) 6.55) 6.43 
13.20) 12.77) 12.38] 12.00) 11.65) 11.31] 11.00) 10.70) 10.42) 10.15) 9.90} 9.66) 9.43) 9.21) 9.00) 8.80} 8.61) 8.43) 8.25) 8.08] 7.92) 7.76] 7.62) 7.47| 7.33) 7.20] -7.07 
.| 14.40} 13.94] 18.50} 13.09) 12.71) 12.34] 12.00} 11.68) 11.37] 11.08) 10.80) 10.54) 10.29) 10.05) 9.82} 9,60) 9.39) 9.19) 9.00) 8.82) 8.64) 8.47] 8.31) 8.15) 8.00) 7.85] 7.71 

15.60} 15.10) 14.63] 14,18] 13.76) 13.37| 13.00) 12.65) 12.32) 12.00) 11.70) 11.41) 11.14) 10.88) 10.64) 10.40) 10.17) 0.96) 9.75) 9.55) 9.36} 9.18] 9.00) 8.83) 8.67) 8.51/ 8.36 
oes] 16.80) 16.26} 15.75} 15.27] 14.82) 14.40) 14.00) 13.62] 13.26} 12.92) 12.60} 12.29) 12.00} 11.72) 11.45) 11.20) 10.96) 10.72] 10.50) 10.29] 10.08] 9.88} 9.69) 9.51) 9.33] 9.16] 9.00) 
| 18.00] 17.42} 16.88) 16.36) 15.88] 15.43) 15.00) 14.60) 14.21] 13.85| 13.50] 13.17) 12.86] 12.56) 12.27] 12.00 11.74) 11.49] 11.25] 11.02} 10.80) 10.59] 10.38] 10.19] 10.00) 9.82) 9.64 
.| 19.20) 18.58] 18.00) 17.45) 16.94) 16.46) 16.00) 15.57| 15.16) 14.77) 14.40) 14.05) 13.71) 13.40) 13.09] 12.80) 12.52) 12.26) 12.00) 11.76) 11.52} 11.29) 11.08} 10.87) 10.67/ 10.47) 10.29 
«| 20.40} 19.74] 19.13] 18.56} 18.00) 17.49) 17.00) 16.54] 16.11) 15.69) 15.30) 14.93) 14.57/ 14.23) 13.91) 13.60) 13.30) 13.02) 12.75) 12.49) 12.24] 12.00] 11.77] 11.55) 11.33] 11.13] 10.93 
21.60} 20.90) 20.25) 19.64) 19.06] 18.51) 18.00) 17.51) 17.05) 16.62) 16.20) 15.80) 15.43} 15.07) 14.73) 14.40) 14.09) 13.79] 13.50] 13.22) 12.96) 12.71] 12.46) 12.23] 12.00) 11.78) 11.57 
22.80) 22.06} 21.38) 20.73) 20.12) 19.54) 19.00) 18.49] 18.10) 17.64) 17.10) 16.68) 16.29) 15.91) 15.55) 15.20) 14.87) 14.55) 14.25) 13.96) 13.68) 13.41) 13.15} 12.91) 12.67) 12.44) 12.21 
24.00) 23.23) 22.50} 21.82) 21.18) 20.57] 20.00} 19.46). 18.95) 18.46) 18.00) 17.56) 17.14; 16.74) 16.36] 16.00) 15.65) 15.32] 15.00] 14.69] 14.40] 14.12) 13.85) 13.58] 13.83} 13.09] 12.86) 
25.20} 24.39] 23.63) 22.91) 22.24) 21.60] 21.00) 20.43) 19.89] 19.38) 18.90) 18.44) 18.00) 17.58) 17.18} 16.80) 16.43] 16.09] 15.75) 15.43] 15,12] 14.82) 14.64] 14.26} 14.00} 13.75) 13.50) 
26.40) 25.55) 24.75) 24.00) 23.29) 22.63) 22.00] 21.41) 20.84) 20.31) 19.80) 19.32) 18.86] 18.42) 18.00) 17.60) 17.22) 16.85) 16.50) 16.16] 15.84] 15.53) 15.23] 14.94] 14.67] 14.40) 14.14 
27.60) 26.71| 25.88) 25.09) 24.35] 23.66) 23.00) 22.38] 21.79) 22.23) 20.70) 20.20) 19.71) 19.26) 18.82) 18.40) 18.00) 17.62) 17.25) 16.89] 16.56] 16.24] 15 92) 15.62] 15.33) 15.05) 14.79 
28.80) 27.87| 27.00] 26.18) 25.41| 24.69) 24.00) 23.35) 22.74) 22.15) 21.60) 21.07) 20.57] 20.09) 19.64) 19.20) 18.78} 18.38] 18.00] 17.63] 17.28] 16.94] 16.62) 16.30] 16.00] 15.71] 15.43 
30.00) 29.03} 28.13) 27.27) 26.47] 25.71) 25.00) 24.33] 23.68) 23.08) 22.50) 21.95) 21.43) 20.93) 20.45) 20.00) 19.57/ 19.15) 18.75) 18.37] 18.00] 17.65) 17.31] 16.98] 16.67] 16.36] 16.07 
31.20} 30.19) 29.25) 28.36] 27.53) 26.74| 26.00) 25.30) 24.63) 24.00) 23.40) 22.83) 22.29) 21.77] 21.27] 20.80) 20.35) 19.91] 19.50) 19.10} 18.72] 18 35| 18.00] 17.66] 17.83) 17.02) 16.71 
32.40) 31.35] 30.38] 29.45) 28.59) 27.77) 27.00) 26.27) 25.58) 24.92) 24.30) 23.71) 23.14) 22.60) 22.09) 21.60) 21.13) 20.68) 20.25} 19.84) 19.44] 19.06] 18.69) 18.34] 18.00) 17.67] 17.36 
83.60) 32.52| 31.50) 30.55). 29.65| 28.80) 28.00) 27.25] 26.53) 25.85) 25.20) 24.59) 24.00) 23.44) 22.91) 22.40) 21.91) 21.45) 21.00) 20.57 20.16) 19.76) 19.38] 19.02] 18.67] 18.33] 18.00 
34.80) 33.68) 32.63) 31.64) 30.71| 29.83] 29.00} 28.22) 27.47) 26.77) 26.10) 25.46) 24.86) 24.28) 23.73) 23.20) 22.70] 22.21] 21.75) 21.31) 20.88] 20.47] 20.08) 19.70] 19.33] 18.98) 18.64 
36.00} 34.84] 33.75) 32.73) 31.76] 30.85) 30.00} 29.19) 28.42) 27.69) 27.00) 26.34) 25.71) 25.12) 24.55) 24.00) 23.48) 22.98 22.50] 22.04) 21.60] 21.18] 20.77] 20.37| 20.00/ 19.64) 19.29 
.| 37.20} 36.00) 34.88} 33.82| 32.82] 31.89] 31.00) 30.16] 29.37} 28.62|-27.90| 27.22} 26.57| 25.95) 25.36) 24.80) 24.26) 23.74) 23.25) 22.78] 22.32) 21.88] 21.46) 21.06} 20.67] 20.29) 19.93 

38.40} 37.16] 36.00] 34.91) 33.88] 32.91] 32.00] 31.14] 30.32| 29.54] 28.80} 28.10] 27 43] 26.79] 26.18] 25.60] 25.04) 24.51] 24.00) 23.51] 23.04) 22.59] 22.15) 21.74] 21.33] 20.95] 20.57 
39.60} 38.32) 37.13) 36.00) 34.94) 33.94) 33.00) 32.11] 31.26) 30.46) 29.70) 28.98) 28.29) 27.63) 27.00) 26.40) 25.83) 25.28) 24.75) 24.24) 23.76) 23 29) 22.85) 22.42) 22.00) 21.60) 21.21 
40.80} 39.48) 38.25) 37.09) 36.00) 34.97) 34.00) 33.08) 32.21) 31.38) 30.60) 29.85) 29.14) 28.47) 27.82) 27.20) 26.61) 26.04] 25.50] 24.98] 24.48) 24.00) 23.54) 23.09) 22.67] 22.25] 21.86 
42.00} 40.65) 39.38) 38.18} 37.06) 36.00) 35.00) 34.06) 33.16] 32.31) 31.50) 30 73) 30.00) 29.30) 28.64) 28.00) 27.39] 26.81) 26.25| 25.71] 25.20] 24.71) 24.23) 23.77/ 23.33] 22.91) 22.50 
| 41.81) 40.50) 39.27) 38.12) 37.03) 36.00) 35.03) 34.11) 33.23) 32.40) 31.61) 30.86) 30.14) 29.45) 28.80) 28.17) 27.57) 27.00] 26.45) 25.92) 25.41) 24.92) 24.45) 24.00/ 23.56) 23.14 








































































































fications submitted by consumers to manufacturers, and also in- ards be inserted in brackets. Table I gives the conversion values- 


cludes a list of imperfections intended to serve as a glossary so of Oy Wath i to square yard weight. 
manufacturers and consumers may be brougt . (c idth in inches. ‘ ; | 
a : eo s may be brought to s closer under (d) Count, giving first the ends, and second the picks per inch. 


standing as to the meaning of references to various imperfections Example: Hose duck, 9 oz. sq. yd. (40 in. 10 oz.) 48 in. 28 
in tire fabrics. While it is customary for tire fabric to be manu- by 18. 


factured to specifications, these specifications vary considerably, 3. ~ following is a partial list of mechanical fabrics in 
general use: 


according to the requirements of tire manufacturers based on their 

2 ; - ‘ Tire Buicper Fasric. A square-woven fabric having usually 
methods of operation, and an attempt to draw up definite speci- 44 -ply yarn both warp and filling. 
fications for fabrics is not considered to be desirable at this time. Tire Corp Fasric. A fabric consisting of hawser cord yarn 


There has been some misunderstanding, however, between manu- in the warp, with single yarn filling at. intervals to keep warp 
threads together. 


facturers and consumers as to allowable variations from specifi- ; , 

- apr : ? Ree te a Hose Duck. A soft, plain-wedve duck of plied yarns not finer 
cations, and it is to provide basis for adjusting such conditions than No. 8, made in weights from 10 to 24 oz. to the 40 in. width, 
that these tolerances are proposed. These tolerances and imper- When made of finer yarn than No. 8, it is classed as special hose 
fections have been developed by a sub-committee and are based duck. 


on answers to a questionnaire submitted to tire fabric and tire TaThese definitions are issued under. the. fixed designation D— ; the’ fina 
. P . number indicates the year of original issue, or in the case of revision, the 
manufacturing industries. 


year of last revision. 
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Rupper Bett Duck. A soft, plain-weave duck of plied yarns 
not finer than No. 8, weight ranging from 22 to 36 ounces to 42 
inches width. When made of finer yarn than No. 8, it is classed 
as special belt duck. 

3aLATA Bett Duck. A closely woven fabric made of hard 
twisted plied yarn usually made in wide widths, weight being 
based on the square yard 

Ow Bett Duck. A closely woven fabric of plied yarns not 
over No. 8, made in a variety of widths, the weight being based 
on the square yard 

Numserep Duck. A plain woven fabric of plied yarns ranging 
from coarse to fine numbers, weight being based on 32-inch width 
one vard long 


Army Duck \ fabric made in closely woven plied yarns, 

ght being based on 28%-inch width. 

SINGLE Fittep or FLat Duck \ fabric made of single yarn, 
plain weave, the weight being based on 30-inch width. 

ENAMELING Duck \ plain woven fabric with laid warp and 


plied yarn filling, weight being based on 46%-inch width 


PROPOSED TENTATIVE SPECIFICATIONS' FOR IMPERFECTIONS 
AND TOLERANCES FOR 60-INCH 174%-OUNCE SQUARE-WOVEN 
TIRE BUILDER FABRIC 
Serial Designation: D —-21 T; Issued, 1921 
IMPERFECTIONS 
Definition 

1. Imperfections shall be those defects in material and work- 
manship which are in large measure capable of reduction and 
control by supervision and which, though important, do not form 
an essential element of the specifications. They may be classified 
as such deviations from the qualitative characteristics of the per- 
fect fabric as shall materially depreciate its commercial value. 

Misweaves 

2. The following imperfections are to be classified as mis- 
weaves: mispicks, double picks, floats, broken picks and ends, 
dropped threads, wrong draws, filling cuts, reed marks, light and 
heavy strips, smash 

(a) Heavy strip is a place in the fabric which contains more 
than the specified number of picks per inch. 

(b) Thin strip is a place in the fabric which contains less than 
the specified number of picks per inch. 

(c) Reed mark in the fabric is caused by a sprung reed in the 
loom during weaving and appears in the fabric as though two 
warp threads had been forced apart with the result that the next 
threads are very close together. 

(d) Wrong draw is caused by drawing warp threads through 
wrong harness and appears in the fabric as a streak lengthwise 
due to the filling floating over more than one thread. 

(e) A mispick is a missing or partly missing pick and appears 
as a streak across the width of the fabric. 

Deductions 
3. Misweaves may be sufficient cause for deductions if the 
fabric is weakened thereby either as it is or in later processes, 
unless the misweave is satisfactorily repaired. 

Rejections 

4. Misweaves are sufficient cause for rejection of a roll if they 
are of such extent, importance and frequency as to require cutting 
the fabric in four or more places per 100 yd. 

Imperfect Selvage 

5. Tight, loose, cut, weak and nicked or wavy selvage may be 

considered imperfect selvage 
Deductions 

6. Imperfect selvage may be cause for deductions if it is suffi- 
ciently imperfect to cause trouble or waste of material in 
processing. 

Rejection 

7. Imperfect selvage may be sufficient cause for rejection if its 
extent, frequency and importance requires cutting of the fabric 
in four or more places per 100 yd. 

Knots 

8. No knots are allowable in the ply yarn except in colored 

identification threads and in selvage. 
Deductions 

9. Knots in the ply yarn may be cause for deductions. An 

allowance of one-quarter per knot is suggested. 
Rejections 

10. Knots in the ply yarn may be sufficient cause for rejection 
if they occur in excess of 25 knots per 100 yds. of the fabric. 

1These specifications are iseued under the fixed designation D — ; the final 
number indicates the year of original issue, or in the case of revision, the 
year of last revision 


Broken Threads 
11. All broken threads should be properly repaired. 


Deductions 
12. Broken threads although repaired may be sufficient cause 
for deductions if they cause reduction of strength below the toler- 
ance for individual tests or cause waste of material. 


Rejections 
13. Broken threads may be sufficient cause for rejection of a 
roll, if they are of such extent, frequency, and importance as to 
require cutting the fabric in four or more places per 100 yd. 


Oil Spots 

14. Oil spots or oily yarn should be reduced to the smallest 

possible number and if present should be thoroughly removed. 
Deductions 

15. Oil spots or oily yarn may be cause for deduction if of 

sufficient size to require the. cutting and waste of fabric. 
Rejections 

16. Oil spots or oily yarn may be sufficient cause for rejection 
of a roll if they are of such extent, frequency and importance as 
to require the cutting of the fabric in four or more places per 
100 yd. 

TOLERANCES 
Definition 

17.. Tolerances shall be the limits within which a textile must 
come in its specified characteristics in order that it shall con- 
stitute a good delivery on contract. They may be classified as 
the allowable limits of the quantitative characteristics of the fabric 
as defined in the specifications. The following tolerances are 
based upon the Standard General Methods for Testing Cotton 
Fabrics (Serial Designation: D 39) of the American Society tor 
Testing Materials. 

Width . 

18. (a) No individual measurement made to determine the 
width of the fabric shall be more than 2 per cent over or one 
per cent under the specified average width. 

(b) The average width determined by measurements shall be 
not more than one per cent over nor 0.5 per cent under the speci- 
fed average width. 

Weight per Square Yard 

19. The weight of the fabric determined by test shall be not 
more than 1.5 per cent under nor more than 3 per cent over the 
specified weight. 

Count per Inch 

20. The count per inch determined by test shall be not more 
than 0.2 ends over nor 0.4 ends under the specified count and not 
more than one pick over or under for the filler. 

Bow 

21. The bow determined by test shall be not more than %4-inch 
over or under the bow specified. 

Note.—Bow should be ascertained by five determinations made through- 
cut the roll commencing at least 10 yards from either end of roll. 

Off-square 

22. The allowable variation in the off-square of the fabric shali 

be 3 per cent over or under the specified off-square. 
Gage 

23. (a) The individual measurements of the thickness shall 
not vary more than 0.005-inch under or over the specified thickness. 

(b) The average thickness determined by test shall not vary 
more than 0.002-inch under nor 0,003-inch over the specified 
thickness. 

Tensile Strength 

24. Individual test results on warp and filling shall be not more 
than 5 per cent below the specified tensile strength. The average 
tensile strength of the warp and the average tensile strength of 
the filling found by test shall be not less than the specified tensile 
strength. 


24.S.T.M, Standards Adopted in 1920. 
THE “BULL GRIP” THAT STICKS AND STRETCHES 

The “Bull Grip” inner tube patch equipment consists of patch- 
ing rubber which is all gum, averaging 5/128 and 6/128-inch in 
thickness. The cement is of the best quality, packed in %4 by 
4-inch lead, clipped end tubes, with polished metal buffers 1% 
inches in diameter. The manufacturer guarantees Bull Grip to 
vulcanize better than steam, to stretch with the tube, and not to 
deteriorate for a period of .12 months, the patch sticking and 
holding as long as the tube lasts—Buil Grip, Inc., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


KEEPING QUALITIES OF PLANTATION RUBBER? 
HE conditions that have prevailed for a year in the crude 
T rubber market have resuited in the accumulation in storage 
in the Far East, London, New York, and other points, of 
enormous stocks of plantation rubber, regarding the keeping quali- 
ties of which expert opinion is desirable. 

The following expert. views on this topic, therefore, have a 
timely interest for crude rubber producers, dealers and rubber 
goods manufacturers. It should be noted that the author’s re- 
marks apply more particularly to tropical conditions. 

Most plantation rubber, as such, has only a short existence. 
Between harvest and vulcanization in the rubber factory, not 
more than a few years elapse, as a rule, and little is heard of 
serious deterioration during that time. The general conclusion is 
that first-grade plantation rubber stands keeping for some years 
very well; yet there is no doubt that even excellent rubber may 
completely deteriorate in the course of years. For instance, a 
piece of smoked sheet which had been awarded a first prize at 
the London Rubber Exhibition of 1911, after seven years’ keeping 
in the tropics, had become absolutely brittle and weak by 1918, 
with a viscosity of only three units, while vulcanization gave an 
unsatisfactory spongy mass. 

In actual practice the changes -which take place in the product 
during the first two or three years are the most important. In- 
formation is still incomplete on many points, for instance, on the 
difference between keeping in subdued light, or in the dark, in a 
wet or dry atmosphere, at tropical or European temperatures, no 
accurate data are as yet available. 

From our experience with hundreds of samples, kept at a fairly 
regular temperature of 27 degrees C (78.6 degrees F.) in cup- 
boards, we may state that under such circumstances the rubber 
does not show appreciable deterioration in appearance. The very 
light color of pale crépe becomes decidedly darker in all cases, but 
no other visible change occurs, provided the samples remain dry 
enough so that no mouldiness or spots appear. 


INNER PROPERTIES 


Tensile strength in many cases may remain constant for periods 
of at least four years. We retested many samples which after 
three to four years showed the same excellent strength as when 
tested a few weeks after preparation. Other samples, however, 
showed a gradual decrease. No apparent reason has as yet been 
discovered as to why ordinarily prepared samples should in some 
cases remain constant in properties, and in others show a slow 
deterioration. 

TIME OF CURE AND SLOPE 


The time of cure in a number of cases showed a decrease of 
five to ten minutes on keeping, but in others remained constant, or 
increased. The causes of such changes are not yet cleared up. 
Preliminary review of data indicates that where rate of cure was 
retarded by some cause, a decrease in time of cure gradually sets 
in, while rapid-curing rubber often showed an increase, so that in 
both cases the rate of cure, on keeping, gradually returned to more 
normal values. 

The slope generally shows no change, or only small variations 
in which, so far, no regularity could be detected. 


VISCOSITY 


Viscosity is perhaps the figure in which a change is first to be 
detected. While the properties after vulcanization often remain 
the same for a year or more—and only begin to change by longer 
keeping—the viscosity often begins to decrease sooner. Most 





1“Estate Rubber, Its Preparation and Testing.” By Dr. O. de Vries, 
1920. Abstract from Chapter 12. 


first-grade samples, crépe or sheet, remain constant in viscosity 
during several months or a year, but then gradually show a de- 
crease which seems to continue slowly on further keeping. 

The above statements all relate to estate samples prepared in 
the ordinary manner and taken at random from the output of a 
large number of estates. Data on keeping qualities in general do 
not point to a large influence of the method of preparation on 
the keeping qualities of first-grade rubber. Traces of special 
coagulants, such as sulphuric acid or alum, were not found to 
cause larger changes than the ordinary dose of acetic acid; neither 
did exaggerated créping cause any marked or rapid deterioration 
in the raw product. 

PACKING AND STORAGE 

Packing the rubber only when quite dry and in dry chests, tak- 
ing care that the chests do not get wet during transportation or 
in a damp shelter, and storing the rubber in a dry place with 
sufficient ventilation, especially between chests and floor, are the 
most necessary precautions for keeping rubber, whether in the 
tropics or in storage in temperate climates. 


EFFECT OF MOULD ON RUBBER QUALITY! 


Factory experience has shown that wet, mouldy smoked sheet 
rubber almost invariably retards the rate of cure and gives quite 
an inferior vulcanized product. Light mould, on the other hand, 
very often yields a normally cured rubber, but some samples have 
been obtained in which even a light mould has a deleterious effect. 
The greatest drawback in having such material in the factory is 
the fact that it necessitates extra work for inspection and hand- 
ling in order that it may be segregated and separately tested be- 
fore it can be safely used. Heavy wet mould is not often met 
with, but a light mould is quite common. 

Testing the effect of a heavy, wet mould presents some diffi- 
culties, as one cannot say -what the quality or rate of cure of 
the rubber would have been had it been properly cured and free 
from mould, but in the case of a light mould the effect can be 
judged by mixing and vulcanizing separately the sound and 
mouldy portions of the sheets. 

Results are here given on one sample which has been tested on 
the separated sound and mouldy portions. 


Clean Mouldy 
Time of cure (minutes)..........-eeeeeeees 117 132 
Rate of cure (per cent of standard)......... 128 114 


It will be seen that there is a distinct difference in rate of cure 
between clean and mouldy parts of the sheet. The clean part 
vulcanizes faster than the mouldy part. The above figures repre- 
sent the mean of two independent vulcanizations which were in 
close agreement and are based on the coefficient of vulcanization 
determined by analysis. So far as can be judged, without further 
details of the physical properties of the clean and mouldy parts, 
there is little or no difference in quality between the two por- 
tions. 

Except for the mouldy patches, the rubber was of normal ap- 
pearance, medium shade, glossy surface, and no defects. The 
mouldy portions were sharply defined so that the clean and mouldy 
parts were easily separated. It was noticed that the mouldy 
parts after washing off the mould were darker in color than the 
remainder. A sheet wiped clean showed irregular dark patches 
exactly as described by Hartjens.? The patches were irregular in 
size and shape, just as are the patches of mould growth, and 
darker in color than the remainder of the rubber, but not less 
translucent. 





1“Mouldy Sheet and the Eftect of Mould on Quality.” By _H. P. Stevens, 


Bulletin of the Rubber Growers’ Associaticn, Vol. 3, No. 2, February, 1921. 
“Spots on Sheets,” Archief voor de Rubbercultuur, April, 1920. 
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manufacture in order to 
spots or patches and came to the con- 
clusion that they could be connected with the use of sulphite and 


Hartjens varied the conditions of 
, 


trace the origin of these 


isulphite of soda, or a combination of both. Small amounts of 
these chemicals seldom produce spots, but larger proportions may 
produce very dark and distinct spots. 


It is, 


connected with mould growth and also with the use of sulphite 


therefore, possible that these dark spots are in some way 


There are insufficient data 


Possibly the dark parts 


and bisulphite in sheet manufacture. 


what the connection may be. 


' 
‘ “1 it 

) x plain 
LO. CXpiall 


retain more moisture than the light and are therefore more prone 
to develop mould. In any case, the observations call for an 


investigation of the effect of sulphite and bisulphite on the liability 
of smoked sheet to go mouldy. 
Sodium sulphite is used in only very small quantities to keep 


is sometimes used in larger quantities 


the latex fluid, but bisulphite 


to keep the sheet light in color, owing to the marked objection to 
If found that the use of bisulphite 


risk the 


so-called “oversmoked” sheet. 


tends to mould it would probably be better to 


cause 
being dark in color 
It is known that bisulphite hinders the drying of crepe rubber, 


sheet 


that is to say, rubber so treated tends to retain moisture, and what 
is true of crépe is probably true of sheet. Sheet which tends to 
retain moisture, even if thoroughly smoked, will tend to take up 
moisture again at the first favorable opportunity, and the more 
moisture present, the greater the liability to mould. Hence there 
are already definite reasons for thinking that sodium bisulphite may 
cause mould to develop in smoked sheet, especially in transit. 

is probably aggravated by the circum- 
It is quite like- 


The effect of bisulphite 
stance that so much of it is of very poor quality. 
ly that the soglium sulphite and other impurities are as responsible 
for the retention of water as the bisulphite itself, and where pos- 
sibly large quantities of poor quality material have to be added to 
produce the necessary effect on the color, it is easily realized that 
the quality of the rubber and resistance to mould are impaired. 
recommendations for the 
rubber state that 


be used for the preparation of sheet 


Growers’ Association 
and the 


sodium bisulphite should not 


The Rubber 


treatment of latex curing of sheet 


rubber 


. 


STORAGE OF PLANTATION RUBBER 


Henry P. Stevens, consulting chemist to the Rubber Growers 


Association, has recently reported on the storage of plantation 
rubber, of which the following conveys the principal points. 
Plantation rubber does not deteriorate rapidly but is remarkably 
stable and little altered after long storage, provided certain ele- 
precautions be The most important of these is 
protection from direct sunlight. Fluctuations of temperature have 
practically no effect on rubber and it is doubtful whether even 


mentary taken 


tropical temperatures cause any appreciable deterioration. 


In London, laboratory-stored samples of properly prepared 
rubber dating back ten years and more have in no instance shown 
any marked signs of deterioration. At the most, the surface be- 
comes very slightly adhesive. This is by no means the case gen- 
erally and many samples of rubber made eight and ten years ago 
cannot be distinguished from rubber made yesterday. 

The peculiar property of rubber to freeze at moderately low 
rise that the 


Such is not the cause, and if 


temperatures may have given to the assumption 
rubber had perished on keeping 
gently warmed at temperature under that of boiling water, rubber 
soon becomes flexible, elastic and translucent as originally. 

broken down, mixed and vulcan- 


When stored raw rubbers are 


ized, they behave in normal manner. Any differences shown do 
not appear to be greater than in fresh samples recently imported. 
No difference in vulcanizing properties could be detected in this 
same smoked sheet, the first half of which was tested in England 
a year previous to the second half which was retained in the East 


for a year before importation for test. Old samples of plantation 


rubber vulcanized in comparison with current samples of the same 
rubber showed only such small variations as would be found with 
fresh consignments. 

It is evident from the foregoing that deterioration need not take 
place when ordinary pale crepe or smoked sheet rubber is stored 
for long periods under suitable conditions. 

Fewer data are available as regards the lower grades, but it is 
probable that these will keep satisfactorily if properly cleaned and 
dried. But rubber which contains an appreciable proportion of 
organic impurity and is exposed to conditions under which putre- 
faction sets in, will rapidly deteriorate. 

“XLO” ACCELERATOR 

“XLO” is the trade designation of a recently perfected vulcani- 
zation accelerator from which excellent results have been obtained. 
It is specially recommended for automobile tire stocks, inner tubes 
and high-class mechanical goods. It is magnesiated di-phenylguan- 
adine in the constant proportions of one-third of the former to 
two-thirds of the latter. From one-quarter to three-quarters of 
one per cent of the rubber content of a mixing are the recom- 
mended proportions of this accelerator to be used in practical 
work, 

CHEMICAL PATENTS 
THE UNITED STATES 

t i FILLING COMPOSITION COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING INGREDI- 

ents and proportions: vegetable oil 74 per cent; magnesium 
oxide 2.2 per cent; ultramarine 2.2 per cent; litharge 2.2 per cent; 
oakum 1.9 per cent; chloride of sulphur 17.5 per cent.—John A. 
Schmidtke, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. United States patent No. 
1,376,973. 

HALOGENATED RusBER COMPOUND, THE MOLECULAR STRUCTURE 
of which includes more than two halogen atoms and an atom of a 
vulcanizing agent.—Clayton W. Bedford and William J. Kelly, 
assignors -to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.,: all of Akron, 
Ohio. United States patent No. 1,377,152. 

RuBBER-LIKE MATERIAL PRCCESS, COMPRISING MACERATING 
heating and extracting the fleshy parts of cactus, adding a cataly- 
zer containing a mineral acid radical, concentrating the juice, 
adding a solution of Para rubber, linseed oil, and a mixture of 
asphaltum and sulphur and boiling, drying and oxidizing the 
resultant mass.—John C. Wichmann, Los Angeles, California, 
United States patent No. 1,379,149. 

RusBer-L1kE MATERIAL PROCESS, COMPRISING MACERATING THE 
fleshy parts of the yucca plant, heating it above the boiling point of 
water, extracting the juice to which is added a catalyzer consisting 
of a mixture of sodium tungstate, concentrating the juice, adding 
a solution of Para rubber, linseed oil and a molten solution of 
asphalt and sulphur, boiling the mixture under agitation, drying 
anJ oxidizing the resultant mass—John C. Wichmann, Los An- 
geles, California. United States patent No. 1,379,150. 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA 

ACCELERATION OF VULCANIZATION PRODUCED BY THE USE OF 
alkylated, dialyated or methylated dithiocarbamic acid——The Mich- 
igan Chemical Co., Bay City, Michigan, assignee of Stuart B. 
Molony, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, U. S. A. Canadian patent 
No. 211,926. 

ACCELERATION OF VULCANIZATION BY THE USE OF AN ALKYLATED, 
methylated or mono-methyl dithiocarbamate of a metal. The 
Michigan Chemical Co., Bay City, Michigan, assignee of Stuart 
B. Molony, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, and Yasujuro Nikaido, 
Bay City, Michigan, both in U. S. A. Canadian patent No. 
211,927. 

ACCELERATION OF VULCANIZATION BY THE USE OF THE METHYL- 
ester of phenyl dithiocarbamic acid; the metallic salts of pheny- 
lated dithiocarbamic acid; or the metallic salts of phenyl dithio- 
carbamic acid.—The Michigan Chemical, Co., assignee of Stuart 
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B. Molony, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, and Yasujuro Nikaido, 

Bay City, Michigan—both in U. S. A. Canadian patent No. 

211,928. sieeieana 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 

INDIA RuBBER. FRESH LATEX IS TREATED WITH 

an alkalized phenol, subsequently coagulated by addition of an 

acid or acid salt, preferably an acidified solution of magnesium 


PREPARATION OF 


sulphate. The coagulum is dehydrated mechanically. The dehy- 
drated rubber may be softened with hot water, and then sheeted, 
créped or rolled in cylinders—S. C. Davidson, Sirocco Engineer- 
ing Works, Belfast. British patent No. 159,602. 

TrrE TREAD 25 to 40 PER 
raw or reclaimed rubber or mixtures, and 70 to 60 per cent car- 
borundum or a mixture of carborundum and other abrasives with 


COMPOSITION CONSISTING OF CENT 


sufficient sulphur for vulcanizing.—J. R. Cooper, 46 Hatfield Road, 
Birchfield, Birmingham; T. E. Lockhart, Brooklyn, Henley-in- 
Arden, Warwickshire; and R. H. Osler, 36 Cannon Street, Bir- 


minham. British patent No. 159,608. 
DEVULCANIZING WASTE RUBBER BY MEANS OF AN EMULSOID 
colloid sulution in water of tar, pitch resin, gum or balsam. The 


ground rubber is boiled up with this solution, a sulphur solvent 
such as turpentine and a detergent alkaline solution. The boiled 
rubber is washed and dried.—C. F. Willard, San Diego, Califor- 
nia, U. S. A. British patent No. 159,987. 

RuBBER COMPOSITIONS CONTAINING LAKE PIGMENTS, OR FILLERS, 
such as saw-dust, leather waste, cork-dust, wool-waste, etc., which 
are injured by known vulcanization processes, are vulcanized in 
the cold by alternate treatment with sulphur dioxide and hydrogen 





sulphide.—S. J. Peachey, 5 Yew Tree Road, Davenport Cheshire, 
and A. Skipsey, Red Lea, Scarborough, Yorkshire. British patent 
No. 106,499. 


Puncture-CLosinc Composition. A FLUID CONSISTING OF 
glycerine, water and Castile soap.—C. Tuckfield, 5 Thames View, 
East Molesey, Surrey. British patent No. 160,505. 

Frre-PRooFING, WATER-PROOFING, AND METALLIZING LACE, ETC., 
is effected by immersion of the fabrics in an emulsion of an 
aqueous solution of sodium biborate and sodium silicate, a solution 
of rubber in naphtha and amyl acetate and metal powder.—A. 
Norweb, 26 Fisher Gate, Nottingham. British patent No. 160,627. 

REGENERATING INDIA RusBeER. GROUND VULCANIZED RUBBER 
mixed with about 10 per cent by weight of water containing two 
per cent of glycerine and two per cent of paraffine. The mixture 
is heated to reaction. O. R. Bouvery, Villa St. Georges, Allée des 
Muriers, and F. P. Conort, 19 rue de l’Orangerie—both in Algiers, 
Africa. British patent No. 160,779. 

SeLF-LUBRICATING COMPOSITION FOR BEARINGS, CONSISTING OF A 
mixture of about 100 parts new or preferably regenerated rubber 
devulcanized by process described in British patent No. 160,779; 
200 parts graphite, and 90 parts sulphur or a metallic sulphide, 
molded under pressure and vulcanized at 165 to 170 degrees C.— 
O. R. Bouvery, Villa St. Georges, Allée des Muriers, and F. P. 
Conort, 19 rue de l’Orangerie—both in Algiers, Africa. British 
patent No. 160,780. 

RETREADING TIRES. THE TREADS OF WORN TIRES ARE EXPOSED TO 
a flame to desulphurize the rubber and render it sticky. A cement 
of rubber in carbon tetrachloride containing a small amount of 
sulphur is spread over the surface, and when this is dry a new 
tread is applied. The tire is then vulcanized as usual.—E. Nestler, 
Bergenfield, New Jersey, U. S. A. British patent No. 160,805. 

RuBBER PAINT CONSISTING OF RUBBER ADDED TO DISSOLVED AS- 
phalt and oleates or stearates of metals and vulcanized by means 
of sulphur or suitable sulphur compound and heat.—C. H. Ivinson, 
72 Coombe Lane, Wimbledon, and G. S. Roberts, 74 Earls Court 
Road, Kensington, both in London. British patent No. 161,201. 





GERMANY 
VULCANIZED PRODUCTS OF GREAT STRENGTH AND EXTENSIBILITY 
are obtained by adding to the materials'to be vulcanized metallic 
oxides or peroxides or organic or inorganic compourids which yield 





part of their oxygen at the temperature of vulcanization, together 
with aliphatic or aromatic amines or ammonia compounds or their 
derivatives or salts. For example, antimony pentoxide, lead oxide, 
or lead peroxide may be added, together with diethylamine or ani- 
line sulphate—Farbenfabriken formerly Friedrich Bayer & Co. 
Leverkiisen near K06ln-on-Rhein. German patent No. 328,610 
February 20, 1917. 


LABORATORY APPARATUS 
ELECTRICALLY-HEATED WATER-BATH 

HE illustration shows the exterior view of a new electrically 

heated water-bath for laboratory use. The apparatus has a 
heavy copper tank, tinned on the inside with heavy asbestos 
outer covering. 
The constant tem- 
perature regulation 
is by means of a 
bi-metallic regula- 
tor giving a tem- 
perature control to 
about one degree 
C. The temper- 
ature range, with- 
out cover, is from 
that of the room 
to about 65 de- 
grees C.; with 
cover, from room 
temperature to 
abopt 100 degrees 
C.—The Thermo Electric Instrument Co., Newark, New Jersey. 


WatTER-BaTH. 


SMALL fLectric 


LATEX AND RUBBER FROM INDIVIDUAL TREES! 

The results given in this preliminary communication indicate 
that on different dates the same tree gives latex which is approx- 
imately the same in amount and in rubber content and which, 
when suitably treated, yields rubber showing approximately the 
same viscosity and vulcanizing properties (tensile strength, time 
of cure, slope). Different trees are found to show considerable 
differences in the properties of the latex and rubber which they 
yield. Among the 21 trees for which data are given the daily 
yield varies from 4 to 71 grams, the rubber content of the latex 
from 17 to 50 per cent, the viscosity from 14 to 90, and the time 
of cure from 90 to 160 minutes. 

” $0. de Vries, Archief voor de Rubber-cultuur, 4, 1920, 249,271. 
ACTION OF SULPHURIC ACID ON CAOUTCHOUC! 

Cold concentrated sulphuric acid converts raw rubber immedi- 
ately into a hard, brittle mass which after several days becomes 
soft again. The action is accompanied by the evolution of sul- 
phur dioxide, and the soft product becomes hard again when 
treated with water. Benzene solutions of raw rubber, gutta 
percha, and artificial dimethyl-caoutchouc H, yield white solid 
substances which may be powdered and constitute oxidation prod- 
ucts of the rubber. The action of sulphuric acid and the nature 
of the product are controlled by the nature of the solvent, by 
the quantity and particularly by the duration of the action of the 
acid, and by the concentration and nature of the rubber. 





1F. Kirchhof. Kolloid Zeitschrift, 1920, 27, 311-315. 





ACCELERATOR PATENTS 
In response to numerous requests there appears elsewhere in 
this issue of THe InpIA RupBeR Wortp a list of American 
and foreign patents on vulcanization accelerators. This list 
has been brought up to date and may be accepted as covering 
all the materials so far patented as vulcanization accelerators. 
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Carbons and Hydrocarbons 


Used in the Rubber Industry 


A Study of Carbon Blacks. Oils, Fats and Waxes of Mineral Origin 


By Frederic 


HE materials used for imparting a black color to rubber com- 
T pounds are either pitches or carbon pigments. The former 
class includes the pitch obtained from coal-tar; blown or 
asphalt pitches; gilsonite products, wood 
The carbon pigments. include graphite, 
black, lampblack, 


’ as they are called in the factory, 


oxidized petroleum pitch ; 
pitch and stearin pitch 


powdered bituminous coal, bon« 


and gas black. 

The pit hes, or “hydrocarbons 
are valuable chiefly because they render the compound oil-resistant 
and steam-resistant. At the same time they impart a good black 
color to the finished product, especially when used in conjunction 
with lead compounds. Their principal value, however, lies in the 
fact that compounds containing 5 and even 10 per cent of these hy- 
drocarbons show a great resistance to aging. In other words, the 
material, because of its wax-like character, has mixed with the 
other materials of the compound in such a way that all or most 
of the minute pores have become sealed. The result is that the 
oxygen of the air cannot attack the rubber as would otherwise be 
the case. The life of the compound is prolonged, and the product 
maintains its good qualities long after it has left the rubber goods 
factory. 

PART Il. THE CARBONS 

Of the carbon pigments mentioned above, attention should be 
called to the value of powdered bituminous coal as a compounding 
mineral filler especially adapted for steam packings. For this 
purpose it must be of a fineness equal to 200-mesh and preferably 
300-mesh. Lampblack or oil carbon black has been used for a 
considerable period in compounds of all descriptions and uses, 
because of the fineness of its particles and the black color which 
it imparts. As a rule it represents the condensed soot produced 
when high boiling oils of petroleum and coal-tar are burned. 

Gas carbon blacks are obtained by burning natural gas in such a 
way as to cause separation of the carbon. They have also been 
produced experimentally by atomizing petroleum residues in hot 
iron retorts. In this way the liquid is converted into a gas very 
rich in hydrocarbons of the ethylene series. The 
of this material, after complete exhaustion of the 
to be 1.72900. Owing to its peculiar method of manufacture carbon 
produced from natural gas is practically free from oily matter 


an extremely 


specific gravity 
air, was found 


and its particles are in fine state of sub-division. 


The melting point of carbon is above 6500 degrees F. This latter 
fact in itself makes it a material of preeminent importance in cases 
where the finished rubber product is exposed to high temperatures. 

Graphite, artificially produced, has recently been considered as 
was -dis- 


a compounding ingredient for the rubber industry. It 


covered some time ago that graphite can be obtained by suitable 


decomposition of a carbide. This artificial graphite cannot be 
produced by mere heating of pure carbon. The industrial process 
consists in using anthracite, with about 10 per cent of ash, as a 
furnace charge. The anthracite coal may be converted into 


graphite while in powdered form. A furnace 15 feet long will 


consume 1000 h.p. in this operation. 
VALUATION OF A COMPOUNDING INGREDIENT 

The questions which arise in connection with the use of carbons 
in rubber compounding naturally vary from one case to another, 
depending upon the use to which the finished rubber product is 
to be put. There are, however, certain points which apply in 
many instances, and in the case of a carbon black used for rubber 
compounding a complete investigation should furnish answers to 
the following questions which refer only to carbon black: 

1 This article may not be reprinted without permission of the author, 
who reserves all publication rights 


Dannerth, Ph.D. 


1. What influence does it exert on the tensile strength, elasticity, 
elongation before rupture, permanent set, and life, of a rubber 
compound ? 

2. How does it influence the density and toughness of the com- 
pound, and its resistance to abrasion? 

3. Does it “fly” in the mixing room and js it injurious to the 
health of the workmen? 

4. Can it be used to advantage to replace rubber? 


5. What advantage has this material over zine oxide? 


6. What is the maximum amount which can be used for every 
100 pounds of rubber in a rubber compound? 
7. What is the maximum percentage which can be used to 


advantage ? 

8. Does the use of this black in a compound make it impossible 
to use any other materials? 

9. In which rubber compounds can it be used to best advantage? 

10. In which rubber compounds should it be omitted? 

11. In what physical condition should this material be when it 
is delivered to the rubber manufacturer? 

12. How should it be prepared at the rubber factory in order 
to incorporate it properly with the dough in rubber compounding? 

13. What specification should a black meet if it is to be used to 
best advantage? 

14. How much mineral matter, carbon, and oil does it contain? 

15. What advantage does it offer over lampblack, or over pow- 
dered coal? 

16. What is the volume cost of a rubber compound containing 
this material as compared with a similar rubber compound con- 
taining an equal weight of zinc oxide? 

17. What defects will arise in the process of mixing or in the 
process of vulcanizing, if it is improperly prepared? 

18. What defects will arise in the use of a rubber product con- 
taining this material, if it is not properly incorporated with the 
compound in the rubber factory? 

19. Is this black acted on by any of the other materials used 
in rubber compounding? 


VOLUME COST 

Although rubber and the various compounding materials are 
purchased and sold by the pound, it will be realized on close 
examination that the majority of rubber products are sold on 
the basis of volume. For that reason, the older method of calcu- 
lating costs of compounds has now been supplemented by the 
determination of the volume cost of the compound. As a stand- 
ard of comparison one may choose one cubic foot and note the 
number of pounds of the material required to fill that volume. 


For example: 


Specific -———One Cubic F oot——+ 
Gravity Weighs, Pounds Costs 
0 1.00 GS. © sce soees 
BRGP ic iccccses 0.93 58.0 2 $0.25 $14.50 
BMG CWIBR. cc cc ccccscs 5.75 360.0 @ .10 36.00 
Gas carbon black...... 1.75 109.4 @ .20 21.90 


It will be found that the cost of certain blacks per cubic foot 
is less than that of zinc oxide, lead oxide, magnesium oxide, iron 
oxide, and golden antimony. 


METHODS FOR INCORPORATING BLACK PIGMENTS 
The methods for incorporating gas black in rubber compounds 
depend upon the preparation of a “master-mix” for the purpose 
of removing the air from the black fluffy powder. William Geer 
of The B. F. Goodrich Company in 1917 obtained a United States 
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patent” for the use of kerosene in connection with gas blacks. 
The materials which can be used to advantage in preparing a 
master-mix are: 

4. Cylinder oil 
Paraffine wax 
Reclaimed rubber 


1. Pine rosin 

2. Petrolatum a 

3. Washed and dried rubber 6. 

Other reasons for preparing these master-mixes in advance of 

the actual rubber compounding operation are: to reduce the time 

required to incorporate the powder; keep the main factory mixing 

room in clean condition; and insure uniform distribution of the 
gas black in the batch. 

The use of gas black 

relatively low specific gravity; high tensile strength; high elon- 
gation; low permanent set; and high speed of vulcanization. 


produces tire compounds having a 


PROPORTIONS TO BE USED 

In compounding rubber for auto tire treads certain carbon blacks 
have been used in quantities as high as 20 per cent of the total 
batch, but 15, 10 and 5 per cent are the quantities used in most 
instances for tread stocks, Five per cent in this case would mean, 
for example, five pounds of carbon black in a total batch of 100 
pounds. In the manufacture of high-grade black steam packings 
it can be used to advantage in amounts up to 15 per cent. In 
other types of mechanical rubber goods such as railroad steam 
hose, belting for power transmission, and conveyor belting, blacks 
can likewise be used to advantage in replacing fillers of high 
specific gravity. 

SpecraL Mixtures. One of the more interesting experiments, 
for example, carried out in connection with the present investiga- 
tion of carbon blacks had for its aim the preparation of a com- 
pound which could serve several purposes at one and the same 
time. It was, for example, found possible to produce a mixture 
which was quite tacky and at the same time possessed good lubri- 
cating qualities. 

ANALYTICAL DATA 

The laboratory information which is of interest and importance 

when deciding on the use of these materials for rubber com- 


pounding includes figures on: 


1. Hygroscopicity. 

2 Moisture content of the material as delivered. 

3. Non-volatile mineral matter. 

4. Acetone-soluble matter. 

5. Fineness of the particles under microscope. 

6. Specific gravity. 

7. Cost of the material per cubic foot, based on its 
specific gravity. 

8. Tinting strength or coloring power. 


EXPERIMENTAL DATA 
In order to determine the influence of gas black on the physical 
properties of rubber several compounds were prepared, vulcanized 
and tested. The results of these experiments are recorded below: 


EXxpERIMENT 1. A compound was prepared containing— 


Rubber (plantation smoked sheets)..........+-- 90. 
Carteits DIRE onc ccscncckccccacoensveesceseesins a2 


Sulphur Perr er Te 
Vulcanize at 287 degrees F. for 165 minutes. 
Tensile strength of compound, 2725 pounds. 
Elongation, from 1 to 9.1 inches. 

Permanent set, 1 to 1.10 inches. 


EXPERIMENT 2. A compound was prepared con.aining— 


SS eT err ee Sikri dl aku etanececkaats » SS 
Cee DOME oc 65.0 dv axnsctach ne Pe attains es 6.0 
SEE Sloesaks nv sed whbals a Pe ee 8 


Vulcanize at 287 degrees F. for 180 minutes. 
Tensile strength of compound, 2900 pounds. 
Elongation, from 1 to 8.3 inches. 
Permanent set, 1 to 1.14 inches. 


A compound was prepared containing— 


ee S 


EXPERIMENT 3. 
EE Scannees 


2United States patent No. 1,245,700. 


eee ee eee eee ee 





SE is hawitha Biipeeae wie abes : 5 
Ee rer ee eee ee ee pamhe erent a 
Vulcanize at 287 degrees F. for 180 minutes. 

Tensile strength of compound, 3260 pounds. 
Elongation, from 1 to 7.6 inches. 

Permanent set, 1 to 1.22 inches. 


EXPERIMENT 4. A compound was prepared containing— 


EE on 4 Wak bb see ae Wein ne ake oe eee 61.0 
RE ciccuae soca’ Ke beoS pees bistbaeotwas + 330 
PEE Gb eucbnies duke Wed eomeede. chbalotan crews 6.0 


Vulcanize at 287 degrees F. for 165 minutes, 
rensile strength of compound, 3750 pounds. 
Elongation, from 1 to 5.5 inches. 
Permanent set, 1 to 1.4 inches. 

This compound showed a greater tensile strength than all other 
mixtures which were tested. Almost equal results were obtained 
with a mixture containing 200 ounces of rubber plus 100 ounces 
of gas black. 

EXPERIMENT 5. When zinc oxide was used in place of gas black, 
the greatest tensile was observed in a compound containing— 


DOD idan shew eng a neo eka maa Meade aN ae 56.0 
ME ED ss wae edi as ohaccnee teaeeen kes » ae 
NE Ske cao anew kd wane eumeaebncendoneeks 5.0 


Tensile strength of compound, 3300 pounds. 
Elongation, from 1 to 7.0 inches. 
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PART 2. THE REFINED HYDROCARBONS 

MINERAL Oils, Fats AND WAXES. 
terized by the fact that they are all “unsaponifiable” because they 
are derived or prepared from petroleum and other mineral prod- 
In general it may be said that a “paraffine base” petroleum 


These materials are charac- 


ucts. 
will yield solid hydrocarbons of the paraffine series, and the 
“asphalt base” oils are rich in asphalt, but contain no solid paraf- 
fines. Hydrocarbons of the olefine series are present in petroleums 
in small amounts. 

LuBrICATING Orts. When the original crude oil is distilled there 
is a residue of about 12 per cent, which is known as tar. It has 
a specific gravity of about 0.9250 and contains lubricating oil as 
well as wax. The oil is separated from the wax by refrigeration, 
and purified by washing and distillation. Finally an oil of about 
“28 Baumé” is obtained. With a specific gravity of 0.886 this is 
also a low-viscosity lubricating oil. Cylinder oil and spindle oil 
are much heavier in body and have a high “fire test,” flash 260 to 
320 degrees C., high viscosity (100 to 230 seconds at 100 degrees 
C.), and low “cold test,” because of the way in which they are for 
the most part employed. 

PETROLATUM is a substance resembling in a measure the greases 
obtained from plants. It is made from selected crude oils by 
careful reduction and finally, filtration through fullers’ earth or 
bone black. Reduced oils are obtained by driving off or distilling 
off the light fractions of the crude petroleum without cracking. 
Instead of heating them by direct fire they are distilled by the 
aid of a vacuum and by superheated steam. Petrolatum or vase- 
line has been used in rubber works for softening certain gums. 
For example, when Pontianak is washed and dried and then 
cooled, it appears as a rather brittle mass, but the last parts of 
the water are removed with some difficulty when treating large 
quantities. The conversion of the ponti into a plastic mass which 
can be weighed off conveniently in the compounding room, is the 
most desired thing. To this end it is mixed with a fixed per- 
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n steam-jacketed kettles or in kettles over 


centage of petrolatum 
a direct fire 


This can be 


Wax had in a variety of “melting 
between 50 (122 and 140 
Its melting point will naturally depend upon the 
amount of volatile So we find that paraffine wax 
which has been reheated several times gradually becomes harder, 
of the volatile matter has been driven 


for many years as a compounding 


PARAFFINE 
points” degrees C. and 60 degrees C. 
degrees F.). 
oils it contains. 
owing to the fact that som« 
off. This wax has been in use 
materia’ and in many cases performed the work and accomplished 
the results now obtained by the use of pitches. It filled the minute 
interstices in the rubber dough and for that reason the products 
which contained it withstood the action of air in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. It has also been used for waxing the outer surfaces 
of finished rubber products to protect them from the action of 
auto tires. 
useful which must pass 
as it acts as a lubricant and imparts 


air. .This applies to steam packings as well as to 


Paraffine wax is also in compounds 
through the tubing machine, : 


surface finish to the extruded product. 


Ozoxkerite. The 
in Galicia, 


a hin 
deposit of ozokerite occurs near 


It consists essentially of paraffine 


principal 


Boryslaw Austria 


hydrocarbons. The color of the crude material varies from 
yellow to black. The specific gravity varies from 0.850 to 0.890 
and the melting point, according to Boverton Redwood, varies 


from 130 to 160 degrees C. (266 to 320 degrees F.). Owing to 
its specific gravity it may be freed from loose clinging mineral 
matter by heating in water. Ceresin is merely refined ozokerite. 
Two methods have been proposed for its preparation. The one 
oZokerite with gasoline, filter and then 
other is to wash the crude ore with 
case of petroleum hydrocarbons. 
Silesia and Germany by 
Brown coal or 


is to extract the crude 
distil off the 
sulphuric acid, 
MonTan WaAx is obtained in Saxony, 
extraction of the lignites with volatile solvents. 
is a mineral related to bituminous coal on the one hand 
Various substances have been extracted 
distillation. Montan wax is one of these. 
about 0.950 and a melting point above 
as well as ozo- 
Europe, in 


gasoline. The 


as is done in the 


lignite 
and wood on the other. 
from it by destructive 
It has a specific gravity of 
(158 degrees F.). 
considerable 


This material 
extent in 
in particular for com- 


70 degrees C 
kerite has 
general for 
pounds used on rubber-covered wire. 


been used to a 


insulating compounds and 


THE ACTION OF CERTAIN ORGANIC ACCELERA- 
TORS IN THE VULCANIZATION OF RUBBER—III' 


By G. D. Kratz, A. H. Flower and B. J. Shapiro? 


recognized that although 


7 has for some time been generally 
the absence of zinc 


aniline is effective as an accelerator in 
diphenylthiourea functions but mildly in the absence of, 
e of this substance. Reference to this 
been made in the literature several 
has given curves for physical test re- 
effectiveness of 


oxide, 
and strongly in the 
effect has already 


times, and recently 


presenc 
indirectly 
Twiss* 
sults which demonstrate quite clearly the 
diphenylthiourea as an accelerator in the presence of zinc oxide. 
His statement that diphenylthiourea is practically inert in the 
absence of zinc oxide is, however, not in accord with our findings. 

In a previous paper of this series‘ we have shown that in the 
acceleration of the vulcanization of a rubber-sulphur mixture, 
the activity of one molecular part of diphenylthiourea is less than 
that of an equimolecular quantity of aniline, but equal to that of 
one molecular part of aniline and one molecular part of phenyl 
mustard oil. 

Our former experiments, 
termination of sulphur coefficients at one cure only, 


were confined to the de- 
In the pres- 


however, 


ent instance, we desired to compare the relative effects of aniline 
and diphenylthiourea over a series of cures, and to effect this com- 
parison both by means of the sulphur coefficients and the physical 
properties of the various mixtures and cures. 


Further, it was 


desired to compare mixtures which contained zinc oxide, as well 
as the rubber-sulphur mixtures previously employed. 

Summarizing our results briefly, we found that, in a rubber- 
sulphur mixture, the accelerating effect of aniline is considerably 
greater than that of diphenylthiourea, when judged either by 
sulphur coefficients or on the basis of the physical properties of 
the vulcanized mixtures. In mixtures which contained zinc oxide, 
however, the reverse was found to be true, and diphenylthiourea 
was more active than aniline when judged by either of the above 
criteria. It was also evident that in the case of the mixtures 
which contained zinc oxide, although the tensile strength of the 
mixture which was accelerated by diphenylthiourea increased 
more rapidly than in the case of the mixture accelerated by ani- 
line, the same maximum tensile strength was attained by each. 
The sulphur coefficients at their respective maxima were prac- 
tically identical. While the maximum tensile strength of the rub- 
ber-sulphur mixture which was accelerated by aniline was the 
same as that obtained when zinc oxide was present in the mix- 
ture, it was attained only at a much higher sulphur coefficient. 
Lastly, it was also found that the tensile strengths of the mixtures 
that contained zinc oxide and which were accelerated by either 
aniline or diphenylthiourea, particularly the latter, were increased 
tremendously during the first part of the vulcanization, and at 
very low sulphur coefficients... This would indicate the possibility 
of certain substances (accelerators) increasing the physical prop- 
erties of a vulcanized mixture without greatly affecting the sulphur 
coefficient. 

This point is of interest as it already has been noted by our- 
selves,’ Cranor,® and others, that with mixtures which contain 
zinc oxide and a strong organic accelerator, the correct (or 
optimum) cure is obtained at abnormally low sulphur coefficients 
when compared with those obtained for unaccelerated mixtures. 
No explanation has been offered for this phenomenon. Bedford 
and Scott,’ however, regard diphenylthiourea as the aniline salt 
of phenyldithiocarbamic acid after H,S has been liberated. This 
salt is extremely unstable, owing to the weakly basic properties 
of aniline, and in this respect, according to Krulla,® is unlike the 
salts of the same acid. In this connection, it is par- 
pertinent to note that Bruni’ has recently found the 
zinc salts of the mono and disubstituted dithiocarbamic acids 
to be violent accelerators. It is quite possible, then, that such a 
salt may be formed during the vulcanization process in mixtures 
which contain both diphenylthiourea and zinc oxide; and that, 
irrespective of its action as an accelerator, the zinc portion of 
such a salt may be responsible for the physical improvement im- 
parted to the mixture. 

Our present results, moreover, particularly when interpreted 
with the assistance of the excess sulphur coefficients obtained for 
the various mixtures at different times of cure, show that when 
aniline is employed as the accelerator in the presence of zinc oxide, 
the effect of the latter substance is manifested almost entirely 
in the physical properties of the mixture. When aniline is re- 
placed by diphenylthiourea the reverse is true, and the activity 
of the original substance as an accelerator is greatly increased 
either the sulphur coefficients or physical 
properties, In the latter instance, then, the zinc oxide most 
probably either assists in the decomposition of the diphenylthiourea 


metallic 
ticularly 


when measured by 


1 Presented before the Rubber Division of the American Chemical Society, 
Chic 260, Ill., September 6 to 10, 1920. 

The Falls Rubber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

% Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, 39, 1920, 125t. 

+ Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 12, 1920, 317. 

‘journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 11, 1919, 30; Chemical 
& Metallurgical Engineering, 20, 1919, 418. 

* The India Rubber World, 61, 1919, 167. 

7 Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 12, 1920, 31. 

§ Ber., 46, 2669, 

® British patents Nos. 140,387 and 140,388. 

©The action of diphenylthiourea with zinc oxide is apparently similar 
to the action of the natural accelerator with magnesium oxide, as pointed 
out in a previous paper (Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
12, 1920, 971). In both —— the oxide serves in a contributory capacity 
rather than as a primary accelerator. It is obvious that no one oxide will 
activate all accelerators equally well. 
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to a more active substance, or combines with the decomposition 
or alteration products of the original substance with the forma- 
tion of a zinc salt, which is responsible for the increase both in 
the sulphur coefficients and tensile strength of the mixture. Our 
results with aniline as the accelerator, however, do not indicate 
the formation of such a salt. 

Thus, in the presence of zinc oxide, the activity of aniline and 
diphenylthiourea as accelerators appears to be of a different 
nature. Evidently, an acid substance, probably a thiocarbamic 
acid, capable of reacting with zinc oxide, is formed as one of the 


different intervals of time up to 240 minutes.” The sulphur co- 
efficients and physical properties of the different cures for each 
mixture were determined. These results are given in detail in 
Table II. Generally speaking, the results obtained were in good 
agreement, and fairly smooth curves for physical properties were 
obtained.” 
CONCLUSIONS 

(1) Ina rubber-sulphur mixture, the activity of aniline in the 
acceleration of vulcanization is much greater than that of a molec- 
ularly equivalent quantity of diphenylthiourea. 


Tase II 


(All Mixtures Vulcanized at 141.5° C.) 


c—Mixture Am -—MixturE B—, 


c—— Mixture C—, 


S 5 5 = ach = s 
3 .. -—. . .e . .. 2 
3 P= be | Of 2 be | |OS 2 tos 
E : fs a. & cz 4 S £¢ 
: c & Ho A oS 4, 
& 5 y® ne 5 v® =) > 3 2X a 
= = bm} be = 
: S$ 8 #@ & 8 w & § 
s s 7 oss s v — s ev 
1S) n be — na & ms ” & 
ee ee 0.794 ars oa 1.126 545 1180 1.005 oe 
Bocscovecsece 0.856 279 «#1250 1.317 1019 1170 = 1.055 306 
Geo vcesccccsce 1.038 oe oes 1.583 1228 1120 1.207 592 
Fictcceovcesce 1.090 494 1220 1.898 .... — cess eee 
PO. ccceovess 1.531 709 1150 2.482 1621 1060 1.558 1041 
BPO cv ccvcccecens 2.089 871 1180 3.351 2046 1100 1.765 1815 
BD. cccccccosce 2.236 1159 1130 4.033 2410 1100 2.237 1950 
BBD. co cesswenee 2.470 1521 1130 4.939 2670 1030 2.620 2032 
SEDs coescceceus 3.179 1842 1100 5.264 2566 970 3.340 2184 
\ werrrirr. 3.751 2124 1060 6.268 2131 910 3.615 1978 





1 Test pieces did not break. 


decomposition products of diphenylthiourea. The excess accelerat- 
ing activity is attributed to this zinc salt. When aniline is em- 
ployed as the accelerator, there is no evidence of such salt 


formation, EXPERIMENTAL PART 


The present experiments were designed to effect a comparison 
of the sulphur coefficients and physical properties of represent- 
ative mixtures when accelerated by 0.01-gram-molecular quantities 
of either aniline or diphenylthiourea. The six following mixtures 
were employed for this purpose, and each was vulcanized for a 
series of cures: 

A—Rubber-sulphur control 

B—Rubber, sulphur, and aniline 

B-I—Rubber, sulphur, and diphenylthiourea 

C—Rubber, sulphur, and zinc oxide control 

D—Rubber, sulphur, zinc oxide, and aniline 

D-I—Rubber, sulphur, zinc oxide, and diphenylthiourea 

The quantities of each substance employed in these mixtures 
are shown in Table I. The amounts of aniline or diphenylthiourea 


TasLe I 

Mix- Mix- Mix- Mix- Mix- Mix- 

ture ture ture ture ture ture 

Ingredient A B Cc D B-I D-I 
ED cécevercéccsocces 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Me. GEE cee sresectces pews 100.00 100.00 100.00 

0 a eee 8.1 8.1 8.1 8.1 8.1 8.1 
ee a ee 0.93 0.93 we oabe 
Diphenylthiourea ........ imate 2.28 2.28 


added to these respective mixtures represent 0.01 gram-molecule 
of the accelerator for each 100 gms. of rubber in the mixture. Other- 
wise, the same general method of procedure was adopted in the 
course of this work as in that previously reported in Part I.” 

The rubber used was of good quality, first latex, pale crépe, a 
different sample of the lot used in our former experiments. The 
various mixtures were mixed on the mill, vulcanized, and tested 
in the same manner as before. The physical properties of the vul- 
canized samples were determined on a Scott testing machine of the 
vertical type, with the jaws opening at the rate of 20 inches per 
minute. A recovery period of 48 hours was allowed before phys- 
ical tests were made. Combined sulphur was estimated by our 
method previously reported in detail.” 

The various mixtures Were vulcanized at 141.5 degrees C. for 


p—MixturtE D—, -——Mixture B-I— ——Mixrvure D-I-—~ 
- 2a 3 aa 4 os | 
ve =v 7 ae) u =v v 
- x = - = = s s - 
& Y be 3 e ba 5 2 be = 
a € 5 es € & € & 
ee = ot fe 8 te $e y ta Se 
ws tr Stel ws P Poi ws et = tes 
gS a ~s = . a. een "5 
— 5 ve a 5 va oH & oa re) 
=~ a “3 te = a 5 7 = a = ra «a 
ee 5s §& && f §&8 Ge Sf 2 Ba 
on - Ss Pr s Yu = 
om wn e x ” al by n = fe 
.. 1.434 540 710 0.913 @) 1210 1.603 2210 820 
680 1.490 1366 770 1.063 @) 1360 1.912 2381 780 
750 1.838 1819 770 1.335 @) 1260 2.297 2442 790 
ee pean 1968 750 1.609 533 1230 2.623 rer cope 
760 82.382 2350 720 1.953 789 1230 2.962 2730 830 
780 2.8301 2808 780 2.496 1053 1210 383.755 2699 770 
760 3.266 2721 770 3.109 1303 1150 364.521 2619 750 
750 4.22 2663 740 4.027 1779 1110 5.357 2020 690 
760 4.806 2245 700 864.730 2021 1080 6.379 1118 530 
730 365.564 1837 660 5.624 2362 1050 7.079 754 440 
(2) In mixtures which contain zinc oxide, diphenylthiourea 


is more active than aniline. 

(3) In mixtures accelerated by aniline, either with or without 
zinc oxide, the same maximum tensile strength is obtained, ac- 
companied by a higher sulphur coefficient in the absence of zinc 
oxide than when this substance is present. 

(4) Mixtures which contain zinc oxide, and which are ac- 
celerated by either aniline or diphenylthiourea, show large in- 
creases in tensile strength in the early stages of the vulcaniza- 
tion. 

(5) Mixtures which contain zinc oxide and which are ac- 
celerated by either aniline or diphenylthiourea, attain the same 
maximum tensile strength at approximately the same sulphur 
coefficients. 

(6) There is apparently relation between the 
physical properties and sulphur coefficients of accelerated mixtures. 


no general 


11 Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 12, 1920, 317. 

2 The India Rubber Werld, 61, 1920, 356. 

13In the experiments described in Parts I and II vulcanization was car- 
ried on at a temperature of 148 degrees C. 

44 Satisfactory physical test results for representation graphically are 
obtainable with considerable difficulty. We have found it necessary, par- 
ticularly when seeking results for stress-strain diagrams, to employ three 
men, one to operate the machine and two to take readings. 





SHIPPING SERVICE TO RHINE POINTS RESUMED 

The Red Star Line of the International Mercantile Marine Co., 
New York, N. Y., announces resumption of its pre-war all-water 
service to points on the River Rhine. Transhipment via fast 
Antwerp steamers may be made for both incoming and outgoing 
traffic. Through rates will now be named and through bills of 
lading issued. Goods for France, Alsace-Lorraine and the dis- 
trict of the Saar may be shipped via Strasburg without asssess- 
ment of the French Customs surtax. Rates will also be named 
for rail shipments via Antwerp and Thionville to and from the 
Rhine Valley, Switzerland, France and inland points in Belgium 
for handling classes of, cargo requiring rail transportation. This 
restores Antwerp as a shipping point for the territory in question 
to the same favorable position it held before the war. 
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New Machines and Appliances 


STANDARD TIRE CALENDERS 
tire-manufacturing in- 
3-roll 


Tire 


calenders employed in the 


TANDARD 
dustry are 


type, equipped with electric motor-drive and control 


massive machines of the 24 by 66-inch, 
calenders are operated on “friction” by variation in the relative 
speeds of the middle and bottom rolls whereby the fabric structure 
is filled that is, 
revolving at the same speed producing a smooth sheet of rubber 
“skim” 


with rubber, or on “even motion,” with rolls 


which may be directly applied as a coating on fabric 


rear of the machine and passes through the calender between the 
middle and bottom rolls. These rolls are adjusted with suitable 
interval between, to “bank” the rubber against the bottom roll. | 
It is this revolving bank of rubber which forces the rubber into 
the fabric as it passes. The first friction coat practically goes 
entirely through the weave of the fabric and, therefore, com- 
prises more than half the rubber applied to a fabric frictioned on 
both After each passage through the calender the goods 
are rolled on a stock-shell set in the “take-up” device on the 


sides. 
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“VAUGHN 





BIRMINGHAM 














WELLMAN ~ SEAVER- MORGAN CO. 








STANDARD TYPES Of 


already “frictioned” or delivered of thicker gage for independent 


use for inner tubes, side-walls, etc. 

he calende he rubber compound 
ne calendering operation the rubber compounc 
heated to a 


the compound which is then fed into 


Preliminary to t 
is warmed up on a mill and the calender rolls are 
temperature suitable for 
the calender between the top and middle rolls. The feed-slide is 
known as the front of the calender. 
FRICTIONING FABRICS 
The term “frictioning” designates the process of impregnating 
a fabric by filling its meshes from one or both sides with rubber 
or composition. This effect 


relative speeds of the middle and bottom rolls by 


results from a variation in the 
which the 
rubber on the middle roll is made to revolve as a “bank” against 
the surface of the fabric passing through at the speed of the 
This difference in speed forces the rubber through 


while the 


bottom roll 


the meshes of the fabric surface of the goods also 


gains a light coating of rubber. 


The operaticn of frictioning is conducted as follows: The 


middle or drive roll is covered with a heavy coating of warmed 
\ roll of fabric is placed in the brake-brackets at the 


rubber. 


24 py 66-INcH 3-Roitt Tire CALENDERS 


front of the machine. When coating the second side, it is nec- 
essary to wind the double-coated fabric in a liner of plain cotton 
sheeting to separate the tacky rubber surfaces and prevent their 
adhering and making the roll solid. 

In friction-coating, the surface speed of the bottom roll is 
about 30 per cent slower than that of the middle or drive-roll 
to gain difference in speed for the frictioning effect. 


SKIM-COATING AND SHEETING 

Skimming consists of laying a very thin coat or sheet of rubber 
on one side of the frictioned fabric to give it a smooth finish and 
build it up to a specified gage or thickness. This is done by 
passing the frictioned fabric through the calender between the 
middle and bottom rolls as for friction coating. In skim coating 
the speeds of all the rolls are the same, This condition is desig- 
nated as “even motion.” Thus arranged a calender will produce 
smooth rubber sheets of any desired thickness according to 
adjustment apart of the middle and bottom rolls. Arranged on 
even motion a calender is ready for building up to specified gage 
pure rubber for inner-tubes, side-walls or any other purpose re- 
quiring a smooth sheet. 
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MOTOR-POWER ROLL ADJUSTMENT FOR CALENDERS 

Calender rolls are adjusted in relation to the intervals between 
them, by an arrangement of screws and gearing actuated by 
a hand-wheel, but a motor-driven mechanism provided with a 
fine indicator for effecting the roll adjustment is preferable. The 
accompanying illustration shows a special attachment designed 
for very close adjustment of the middle and bottom rolls nec- 
essary in running sheet stock to accurate gages. This mech- 
anism is driven by a 24-h.p. motor through a cone friction clutch. 
A small lever at the right operates the clutch connecting the 
driving shaft to either upper or lower roll adjustment as desired. 
The large lever at the left operates a clutch which connects the 
drive-shaft to either motor or hand-wheel. The hand-wheel is 
retained as an emergency means for operating the roll adjustment 
if the motor should be out of service. 

The motor controller is of the automatic type operated by 
three push buttons which are marked “Up,” “Down” and “Stop.” 











VAUGHN ELEcTRICALLY-DrIVEN CALENDER-ROLL ADJUSTER 


To operate the mechanism the clutch lever at the left is pulled 
down, thereby connecting the motor to the driving shaft. The 
sma!l lever at the right is placed in the proper position for 
driving the upper or lower rolls as desired and the adjustment 
then made by pushing the proper buttons of the control. The 
movement of the rolls is very accurately shown by the \ large 
dial, it being easily possible to estimate a movement of on¢-half 
of one one-thousandth of an inch. 

It is possible to reset the pointer on the dial at any time so 
that the movement of the rolls from that point can be read 
directly. The control: for the motor is very positive so that it 
is possible to make accurate and small adjustments as well as 
larger ones. The friction drive is designed so that it will slip 
before the rolls are injured, should the motor be left running 
after they have come together. 


CONTINUOUS CORD-TIRE FABRIC MACHINE 

A novel machine of French design and manufacture for pro- 
ducing rubberized cord tire fabric without woof threads is shown 
in cross-section in the accompanying illustration. The course 
of the fabric in the making is indicated by the heavy line and 
arrows. 

Beginning at 4 and 4’ in the figure, two chains of parallel 
threads of indefinite length and a width equal to that of the 
fabric enter the mechanism from overhead on either side of the 
machine. The threads of each of these chains successively al- 





ternate with the threads of the other and are then stuck together 
with rubber composition to make a “woofless” fabric. The proper 
distribution or laying together of the threads is done br thread- 
ing them through combs as guides at points B, B’ and C. 





Tue Bourpin Corp FAsric MACHINE 


The first coating of rubber is applied at the group of water- 
cooled rollers D from which the fabric passes on in contact with 
the steam-heated cylinder E. 

It then passes on to be again coated over the water-cooled 
roller F by a knife G the variable slope of which permits regula- 
tion of the coating. Continuing on around the drying cylinder 
E the fabric reaches the water-cooled roller H. From this point 
the other side of the fabric is similarly coated and dried in a 
second section of the machine. The finished fabric coated on 
both sides is finally wound up at J with a cloth liner to prevent 
adhesion.— Manufactured by A. Olier, 10 rue Beaurepaire, Paris, 
France; agents, L. J. Broche and F. Chassaing, 21 rue de la 
Station, Alfort (Seine), France. 

AKRON RUBBERMOLD TRUCK-TIRE VULCANIZER 

The Akron Rubber Mold & Machine Co., Akron, Ohio, builds 
a complete line of vulcanizer equipment for tire repair, including 
giant pneumatic truck-tire molds for 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10-inch cord 
tires in both flat and round tread. 

The improved Type A mold has been redesigned to accommo- 
date cord tires as well as fabric tires. This is a three-cavity outfit, 

















AKRON RUBBERMOLD VULCANIZER 


with self-contained steam boiler, tube plate and inside patch vul- 
canizer attachtnent. Type F equipment is designed to accommodate 


fabric tires only. Type F is a two-cavity outfit with self-con- 
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tained steam boiler, tube plate and inside patch vulcanizer attach- 
ment. 

Another popular equipment is the improved Type E cavity re- 
This model will accommodate all makes of 
It is a self- 


treading vulcanizer. 
tires from 3-inch to 5-inch cord and fabric tires. 
contained outfit, 


“IDEAL” TUMBLING BARRELS 
The promptness with which machines employed in other indus- 
tries are adapted by rubber engineers for their special use is 
characteristic of the industry. 
The cement mixer shown in the accompanying illustration is 
offered as a suggestion having possibilities as a tumbler for small 




















A Time-Savinc TuMBLING BARREL. 


molded rubber articles because of its automatic loading and 
emptying features that save a great deal of labor. 

The machine may be loaded and unloaded while in motion, and 
the time required for either of these operations is but a fraction 
of the time required by the old customary form of tumbling 
barrel—Ideal Concrete Machinery Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SIFTING REEL FOR DRY COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 
The practice of sifting compounding ingredients before adding 
them to the rubber mixing requires an effective mechanism that 
will not easily became deranged. 
A special centrifugal reel for removing mechanical impurities, 
shown in the accompanying illustration, consists of a cylinder 





Sirtinc REEL 


CENTRIFUGAL 


covered with the proper mesh cloth revolving at a slow speed. 
The material entering the machine is picked up by beaters at- 
tached to spiders fastened to a higher speed shaft and thrown 
against the screen cloth, which rejects the lumps and impurities, 
leaving the sifted product free from the injurious material. The 
cloth cylinder is provided with a revolving brush to keep the 
meshes of the cloth from filling up. The product passing through 


the cloth drops onto zinc-covered cant boards and thence into 
the conveyor at the bottom of the machine to be delivered to an 
opening at one end of the box. 

As it is necessary to maintain a steady, even stream of material 
to the reel a feeder, not shown in the illustration, is employed 
which can be regulated to deliver a uniform amount to the ma- 
chine. 

These reels are in successful operation in several of the lead- 
ing tire plants——Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, . 
Wisconsin. 





MACHINERY PATENTS 
MACHINE FOR MAKING TIRE CASINGS 

2 apparatus shown in Fig. 1 is used for making the fabric 

foundation of a tire casing. A fabric strip formed of parallel 
rubber-coated cords, is wound obliquely about spaced wires A 
mounted over pairs of grooved pulleys B. The strip is led from 
a drum to reels C projecting from a frame, which embraces 
the wires A. The frame itself is rotated by bevel gearing D. 
It is rocked about its supporting shaft by a cam, having an 
adjustable connecting rod. The wires A are advanced through 
the frame by intermittent rotation of the pulley E. The pulley 
is actuated by one-way clutch members, connected to a crank 
disk. Between the advancing movements of the wires A the 
superposed layers of fabric are consolidated between a hammer 
F and an anvil impelled by tappet mechanism. The tension roller 
G is arranged in the lower run of the wires and is mounted on 
a block having an adjustable spring which fits between a fixed 
bracket and a hand-wheel on the stem of the block. 












































Trre Castnc Macuine—Fic. 2. Automatic ENcLosep 
Mrixer—Fic. 3. Sotvent-Recovery APPARATUS. 


Fic, 1. 


A hand-operated ramp is used for lifting the tension roller out 
of action, and for varying the spacing of the wires the pulleys B 
are threaded on the bosses of the pulleys E. A spacing plate is 
arranged between the wires.—British patent No. 150,717.—A. 
Wolber, Levallois-Perret, Seine, France. 





AUTOMATIC MACHINE FOR MIXING RUBBER 

The mixer shown in Fig. 2 consists of a cylindrical casing von- 
taining a rotary member A mounted in bearings and provided 
with two or more helical blades of opposite twist, with gaps 
left between the ends of the blades. Thus the material is forced 
along towards the end of the chamber, then passes through a 
gap and is forced by the other blade to the other end of the 
chamber, and so on. Each of the blades has its edge beveled, 
so that the mixture which is forced outwards by the surfaces of 
the blades, is smeared against the inner surface of the chamber. 

The mixing chamber and the interior of the rotatable member 
may be heated or cooled by steam or water supplied through 
pipes. The door of the mixing chamber hinges at the bottom 
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and is closed by a fluid-pressure cylinder, the piston of which 
is connected to the door by a flexible member B. 

The ingredients to be mixed with the rubber are contained 
mounted on revoluble members indicated by C in the 
recess of the door. In use, a filled drum is placed in position and 
the door closed. When the pigments are to be introduced into the 
mixing chamber, the ends of the drum are removed and the 
contents allowed to pass into the chamber. The eccentric mount- 
ing of the drum assists in shaking out the material.—British 
patent No. 150,269—A. P. Lohmann, Akron, Ohio. 


in a drum, 


APPARATUS FOR RECOVERING VOLATILE SOLVENTS 
This machine is shown in Fig. 3, in greatly reduced proportions. 
The rubber material under treatment is covered with a closely 
drawn. The air within the 
improve its evaporating 
, in which 


fitting hood, through which air is 


hood is agitated by a fan in order to 
efficiency, and then passes to a condenser. The hood A 
the fan is mounted, has a counterpoise, so that it can be 
raised. The air is withdrawn through a flexible tube B pro- 
vided with a cut-off valve connected to the starting lever of the 
The air passing through the hood 4 to the condenser 


The condenser tubes may be of circular 


-asily 


machine. 
C may be compressed. 
cross section provided with hexagonal baffles, on a central rod, 
the No. 141,210—D. V. 
Holmewood, Warwickshire, Eng- 


liquid.—British 
South 


patent 
Kilworth, 


to collect 
Plumbridge, 
land. 


Rystedt, Dayton, O. 
E. Ramsdell, Cleveland, O. 


THE UNITED STATES 
O. 1,376,463 Air-bag for vulcanizing. I. K. 
N 1,376,579 
1,377,133 Tire-repair vulcanizer. Jacobson, Chicago, IIl., assignor 
to G. B. Cooper, Cleveland, O. 


OTHER MACHINERY PATENTS 
Tire-casing-inspecting apparatus. 
1,377,212 Fabric-smoothing machine. R. McClenathen, 


Cuyahoga Falls, and 


J. Neall, Akron—both in Ohio, assignors to Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Co. ; , 
1,377,214 Steam connection for hollow tire-core. T. Midgley, Hampden, 


assignor to The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls—both in 
Massachusetts. 

Machine for repairing vehicle 
McDonald, Page, Neb. ’ 

Apparatus fcr curing tire casings. F. J. Gostlin, 
direct and mesne assignments to The Star Rubber Co. 
of Akron, O. 

Indented mold for tubes and tires. I. 

Machine and method for inserting 

N. D. Chellis, Erie, Pa. 

Tire mold. C. P. Mundale, Seattle, Wash. 

Tire-bead cementing apparatus. W. C. Stevens, assignor to the 
Firestone Tire & Kubber Co.—both of Akron, O. 


clincher rims of wheels. L. C. 
assignor by 


-both 


Columbus, O. 
into casings. 


S. Hoffmann, 


1,378,678 
inner tubes 


1,379,169 


1,379,391 Vulcanizing pad. F. Brown, assignor to the G. & J. Tire 
Co.—both of Indianapolis, Ind. : 
1,379,397 Vulcanizing air-bag for tire repair. O. W. Dolph, Los Angeles, 


California. 
Repair vuleanizer. E. D. 
Mather, all of Tipton, Ia., 
% to said Mather. 
Selvage trimmer. R. S. 
& Rubber Co.—both of 


Hamiel and C. H. 


Hostler, I. J: 
¥% to said Hamiel and 


assignors of 


1,379,447 


Trogner, assignor to The Goodyear Tire 


1,379,597 
Akron, O. 


REISSUES 

15,099 Wrapping-machine folder. W. C. Stevens, Akron, O., assignor 
to Pierce Wrapping Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. Original 
patent No. 1,196,044, dated August 29, 1916. Divided; original 
patent No. 1,243,357, dated October 16, 1917. 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA 

211,157. Apparatus Ser manufacturing high-pressure expanded vulcanized 
rubber. L. Marshall, London, Eng. 

211,238 Tire making aatiien The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee 
of W. B. Harsel, executor of estate of E. Nall, deceased—~ 
both of Akron, O. ‘ 

211,239 Tire-making machine. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


Harsel and E. A. Nall—all of Akron, O. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assig- 
Nall, deceased— 


assignee of W. B. 

Rubber-slicing machine. 
nee of E. A. Nall, executrix of estate of E. 
both of Akron, O. 


211,241 


211,245 Tire-turning device. John Bertram & Sons Co., Limited, Dundas, 
nt., assignee of F. Southwick, Kansas City, Kans., U.S. A. 
211,297 Tire-repair vulcanizer. H. K. Wheelock and F. A. Weller, both 
of Los Angeles, and W. R. Fountain, Oakland—both in Calif., 
U. S. A., each assignee of % interest. 
211,298 Tire-repair vulcanizer. H. K. Wheelock and F. A. Weller, both 
of Los Ago, and W. R. Ps teas Oakland—both in 
Calif., U. each assignee of % interest. 
211,627 Tire mold a EX, The Canadian "Consolidated Rubber Co., 


Limited, = © Que., assignee of H. V. Lough, Hartford, 


Conn., U. 





NEW ZEALAND 
M. Early, Wellington, N. Z. 


43,358 


Tire repair vulcanizer. W. 





THE UNITED KINGDOM 


159,456 Tire inflater. L. Pickrell, 108 Church street, Edmonton, London. 

159,630 Machine for winding balls cf elastic thread on a core for making 
golf-balls, etc. Gray, India-Rubber, Gutta Percha & 
Telegraph Works cu. Silvertown, London, and J. Hubbard, 
35 Norfolk Read, Seven Kings, Essex. 


Tension device for elastic thread winding machine used in manu- 
facture of golf balls. C. H. Gray, India-Rubber, Gutta Percha 
& Telegraph Works Co., Silvertown, London, and J. Hubbard, 
35 Norfolk Road, Seven Kings, Essex. 

Apparatus for filling rubber solution into rubber flasks 


159,993 for use 


as cores of golf balls. C. H. Gray, India-Rubber, Gutta 
. Percha & Telegraph Works Co., Silvertown, London 
160,007 Machine for cutting cloth, sheet rubber, etc. W. Hamilton, 


Lindum street, Rusholme, Manchester. 


160,032 Apparatus for making tires. Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, Dunlop 
House, Albany street, Regent's Park, Londcn, and C. Mac 
beth, Fort Dunlop, Erdington, Birmingham. 

160,169 Apparatus for ri ling. freshly omens rubber. Société Anonyme 


Compagnie des Caoutchoucs de Padang, 7 rue des Italiens, 
Paris. (Not yet accepted.) 

160,268 Apparatus for molding rubber for vulcanizing. A. Mond, 19 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, Lcendon. (The Miller 


Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 


U. S. A.) 


160,670 Apparatus for joining ends of solid rubber tires having an em- 
bedded helical wire core into the meeting ends of which a 
metal rod or pin is fitted. J. H. Bolwell, 421 Gloucester Road, 
Horfield, Bristol, and A. G. Barrett and J. C. Burton, Post 

os Office Place, Leicester. 

160,753 Door for autoclaves, etc. Naamlooze Vennootschap Hilversumsche 
Ijgergieterij en Machinefabriek voorheen Ensink & Co., Hil- 
versum, Holland. (Not yet accepted.) 

161,009 Device for gos tire-treads. W. B. Burke, 215 St. Clair 
avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 

GERMANY 
DESIGN PATENTS ISSUED, WITH DATES OF ISSUE 
775,343 (October 31, 1919.) Apparatus for making impervious tubes 


by drenching tube fabric with a rubber solution. Fa. Wilhelm, 
Korting, Barmen 
(March 29, 1921.) 
Meek, Pforzheim. 
(April 4, 1921.) Steam holder of metal for vulcanizing apparatus 
with riveted vulcanizing plate. Fleming & Cie., G. m. b - 
Charlottenbury. 
(April 2, 1921.) 
Victcr Miller, 


Machine for stamping combs. Fa. Eduard 


Doubling knife 
Forsthaus near 


for machine for cutting combs. 


Krefeld. 


PROCESS PATENTS 


THE UNITED STATES 


Applying lubricant to tire casings. W. F. Ray, Chicago, 


QO. 1,377,729 

Hil. 

1,378,964. Forming dentists’ ore in flexible cup and expanding 

sides of cup to remcve. . E. Terranova, New Haven, Conn. 

1,378,523 —— hollow rubber sediies having relatively infusible insert 
bedded therein Cigol, Paterson, 


1,379,598 Air-bag and method of wrapping. R. S. Burdette, assignor to 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, O. 
REISSUES 
15,108 Manufacture of sponge rubber non-pneumatic balls. Kinsuke 
Fukuda, Tokio, Japan. Original No. 1,320,221, dated October 
28, 1919. 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
211,240 Production of lampblack. 3 Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Abren, 2 On assignee of f Lewis, Cambridge, Mass., 
211,290 Mz catamnaten pneumatic-tire casings. E. Hopkinson, New York, 
4 x. snares ay. & G. Dykes, Chicago, Ill.—both in 
211,367 Producing tire armor of rubber and fabric. A. E ings 
Owensboro, Ky., U. A. Sen tieeneietonts 
211,435 Manufacture of Ra corded belting. The Lambert Multi- 
plus Co., assignee of Lambert—both of Portland, Ore. 
211,600 Manufacture of fabric tires i. Stanyon. Toronto, Ont. 
211,914 Vulcanization of = ber articles. The B. Goodrich Co., New 
‘ork, N. Y., assignee of H. D. dg Akron, O.—both in 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
160,367 Manufacture of fabric tires. A. C. Schwartz, 2050 Woolworth 
; Building, New York, New York, U. S. x 
161,156 Production of zinc oxide. New Jersey Zine Co., 160 Front 
street, New York, : 7+ assignee of J. A, Singmaster, 
Palmerton, Pa. —both ‘in U.S. A. (Not yet accepted.) 
GERMANY 


DESIGN PATENTS ISSUED, WITH DATES OF ISSUE 


(March 3, 1921.) 


2 Method of stopping joints of rubber hose 
Hermann Falk, 


Schweinfurt. 


LUBRICATING TIRE MOLDS 
A very convenient and satisfactory means of lubricating tire 
repair or other rubber molds is by means of a pad of cheese-cloth 
which has been well-saturated with melted cocoa butter and 
replaced with a fresh pad at frequent intervals. 
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The Planning of a Cotton Mill for Tire Fabrics 


By G. Joseph Nord’ 


1 
i 


a 


to the 
fabrics, 


HERE no iron-( rule that can be laid down as 


1s 


proper design of otton mill manufacturing tire 


T 


in which there has been 


as this is a comparatively new branch of the textile industry 
a wide departure from the conventional 
Each manufacturer 
yf 


methods in the manufacture of cotton goods 


or engineer usually has his own ideas as to the construction « 


concrete which are superior to the ordinary type of slow-burning 
construction. This type of building, if used with steel sash and 
doors, is ideal for cotton manufacturing, as it gives an abundance 
of light and an unyielding floor for machinery, the latter being a 
very important factor in keeping machines ‘in line and thereby 
increasing their life and efficiency. 
POWER, HEAT AND LIGHT 
Electrical power is generally found 
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naar een the necessary warmth, a certain amount 
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| t of water must be carried in suspen- 
(r= sion in order that the materials in 
Finst-Fioor Pian or a Tine Fasatc Miu process may be in the proper condi- 
tion. One of the most valuable im- 
the mill building, the type or make of machinery and its position provements along this line during recent years has been the use 


in the mill 

To familiarize the 
lay-out of a modern tire fabric plant, I will give a description of 
yroduce 23 by 5 by 3-cord fabric 


reader with what is considered a practical 


a 5,000-spindle mill designed to { 


and 23 by 23 builder fabri 


There are several important matters that should be carefully 


considered at the outset in connection wit! 
planning a cotton mill; some of these are 


of automatic regulation in connection with a humidifying appa- 
ratus. Uniform moisture at all times is an absolute necessity, and, 
of course, without automatic regulation this not 
Humidity not only saves a big loss in weight, but also makes 


is possible. 


better running work which in turn lessens the cost of production. 
Electric lighting, of course, is the best system, and any good 


CLoserrowserR 



























































the following t yy 
ome . | 1] 
1. The class of goods to be made | | | 
2. The size of the mill, as determined : 5 Soc == 
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desired. n WARP BEANS COMPRESSOR | 
wn . enn fave oi 
4. The space that this machinery will — + ee Ss ee © 6.e © eet Rad OU ieR eae on 
or ~ 7 
occupy — J EM 
5. The extra expense to be incurred in 5S, a eee Cee = ‘ 
addition to the building and equipment ot P i). Gupn : owee ee @ @ « @ & GO ses 
the mill—the land to be purchased, ten- [ c } tier 
ement houses to be erected, capital to be | ~- a - Smecsen ; como yporens atiatin oeans 
left for the operation of the mill, etc. y + J 
\ Sy 
an : —— 
6. The total cost of the undertaking. } f 
It is important, therefore, to plan each | |renseens || MACHINERY PLAY 
; , ; || orevce || SECOND FLOOR 
of the foregoing subjects and have specili- | 
cations for them submitted to the proprie l = 


tors or directors before commencing to 


plan the building 
MILL BUILDING 


For a 5,000-spindle mill a two-story building about 80 feet 
wide and 250 feet long is most practical so as to eliminate as 
far as possible the use of artificial light. 


The more recent designs of mill buildings are of reinforced 


Engineer, Columbus, Ohio, and Atlanta, Georgia. 


4Consulting Textile 


SeconD-FLoor PLAN or A Tire FAsric Mitt 


industrial lighting unit is suitable as long as care is taken so that 
there is no casting of shadows. 


FIRE PREVENTION 
It is very important that a mill should be so constructed as to 
minimize the risk of fire, and so equipped that a fire may be 
extinguished at the earliest possible moment. At the present 
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time the prevention of fire in textile mills has been reduced to a 
science, and the number of serious fires in mills is only a small 
percentage of the number that formerly occurred. An approved 
sprinkler installation is an absolute necessity to the modern mill. 


PLANNING THE MILL 
To explain the method of planning the lay-out of a mill, 
standard tire fabric mill for the production of carded cord and 
builder fabric will be taken as an illustration, and the details of 





Carp Room 


the machinery equipment worked out with reference to this par- 
ticular type of mill. The size of the mill to be 5,000 spindles and 
to produce 4,000 pounds of cord fabric and 4,000 pounds of builder 
fabric. 

The requirements here call for No. 23 cord yarn to be twisted 
11 ply for both warp and filling and to be woven 23 sley (warp 
ends) and 23 picks to the inch for builder fabric. The cord fabric 
to be made of No. 23 yarn to be twisted five ply and cabled three 
ply and woven with 27 ends per inch of warp and single 23s filling 
Y, picks per inch. 
numbers of the yarn to be made 
and for making this yarn the following 


and woven with 2 
The counts or 
are already known as 23s; 
machinery is required: 
MACHINERY REQUIRED 
PRODUCTION AND SCHEDULE OF PICKING AND CARDING MACHINERY 


For BLrankK Cotton Mitts ComMPany 
Installment of 5020 Spindles, 


in this case 


Yarn No. 23. Warp. No. 23/5/3. Filling, August. No. 23. 
Production. 8000 Lbs. of Goods per Week of 48 Hours. 
Lbs. per 
Week, 
Pounds Total 
No. of PICKING AND CARDING MACHINERY Per Pro- 
Machines panes Spindle duction 
Sr eo, © Tile WRGROP so oo0 cease cctnececveses sane 10,600 
40” 2 Beater breaker lapper............-.04. “ aikiots 10,182 
1-40” 1 Beater finisher lapper ...........200- 850 A 9,978 
32-40” Rev. flat cards 27” doffer 12” cans........ 165 300 9,379 
16 Deliveries, 1st Drawing 6 into 12” cans.. 250 614 8,259 
16 Deliveries, 2nd Drawing 6 into 12” cans.. 250 614 8.259 
2 Slubbers, 12x6 bobbin 48 spindles — 96 sp. 600 110 
3 Inter, 10x5 bobbin 96 spindles = 288 sp. 800 31 
7 Fine &8x3% bobbin 152 spindles = 1,064 sp. abe 8 8,512 
Remarks: 2 cards grinding. 
SPINNING AND WEAVING MACHINERY 
22 Ring frames, ways 3%” ga. 2” s. 228 sp. 8,000 1.63 8,200 
4 Spoolers 5%” ga. 6” traverse ........+. ceeos 2.16 8,640 
1 ioe BO om. GOR. oc cc ccvsccctatccesce esse tine 
4 Warpers 480 spools each 6x4” spools .... .... 2.16 8,640 
5 Twisters 4%” ga. 3%” ring 168 sp. 840 : 
spindles Sha dois el, Shes tar atin dee area 4,176 Te 4,200 
2 Twisters 7” ga. 5%” ting 120 sp. 240 
SUID. bcc cscvcive ceca svvessceccoene 2,400 18 4,320 
2 Twisters 5%” ga. 44" ring 120 sp. 240 
MEE pchoces tawtne eters we.covestens 2,400 22 4,400 
1 Respooler, 40 spindles 614” ga......... . ees 
1 TEE” GUOE TAME oo écccgvorcccseseeseesc 120 4,000 4,000 
10 7214” automatic tire fabric looms........ 115 400 4,000 
1 Warp compressor, complete ........+-.+ 3 ye * aes 
1 Inspecting machine ...........+eeeseeees 
1 Curtis & Marble calender............+.. 


Great care should be taken in the nites of the euiiiow, 
This is not a matter to be attempted by inexperienced persons, but 
is a task in which the services of an expert are of the utmost 


value. 








each depart- 
These 
roving 
shuttles, 
harness and lug straps, and the 
trucks, etc., 


MILL Supplies. 
ment of the mill, 
generally consist of cotton bale scales, 
cans, bobbins, spools, 
picker sticks, leather pickers, 
various miscellaneous supplies such as belting, oil, 
as used in most every manufacturing plant. 


For the successful operation of 
tools and other supplies are necessary. 
picker lap scales, 
heddles, reeds, 


skewers, harnesses, 


ROUTING THE COTTON 

When the cotton comes to the mill it is in 
500 pounds to the bale. After 
being opened the cotton is fed to a machine known as the 
bale-breaker. Here the matted cotton is loosened and torn into 
small bunches; which are delivered to the “feeder.” 

Auto FEEDING AND BREAKER Pickinc. The feeder is an auto- 
machine containing a series of pin-studded flats which 
deliver the bunches of cotton in regular quantity over a conveyor 
apron into the next machine, This 
machine gives the cotton a severe beating by means of two revolv- 
ing shafts on which there are mounted two and three rows of 
arms. These shafts revolve from 850 to 1,000 times a minute, so 
that the cotton gets a certain number of blows per inch. >The 
result is that the sand and other foreign matter in the cotton 
loosen and leave the staple in tiny tufts. These are caught up 
by air suction and delivered to the next part of the machine, where 
and are 
This 


BaLe BREAKING. 
the familiar bales of commerce, 


matic 


known as the breaker picker. 


to remove persistent dirt, 
rod. 


they receive another beating, 
then rolled together in a great 
sheet is known as lap. 

FINISHER Pickinc. Four of these laps are fed into the next 
machine, known as the finisher picker. It beats the cotton some 
more, and the four laps come out a further purified single lap, 
which looks like cotton batting. 

CarpinGc. After all these beatings, one might think that no 
dirt would remain, but there are still some particles of leaf, seed 
pods, etc., clinging fast. So another machine, known as the card, 
is designed to the task of removing the remaining impurities, and 
of loosening and separating the fibers, so that they can be drawn 
parallel with each other. The card has two big drums, each 
covered with a wire-studded cloth and revolving so as barely to 
miss touching one another. There are some 72,000 of the project- 
ing wires to every square foot and no fiber has a chance to escape 
its combing. The fiber leaves the big drums in a thin sheet 
(web) about 40 inches wide, and is:then passed through a set 


downy sheet on a 








SPINNING Room 


of reducing rolls which convert it into a rope about an inch in 
diameter, known as a “sliver.” This is coiled in a large fiber 
or roving can 36 inches high and 12 inches in diameter. 
Two-Process Drawinc. The next step is to put the sliver 
through the drawing frames. Six slivers as they come from 
the card are combined into one in the first frame, which consists 
of a series of rolls, the last pair of which revolve six times as 
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fast as the first pair, thus making the slivers that come out of 
the frame six times as long but of the same diameter as the ones 


that went in. Six of these latter slivers are fed into the second 


drawing frame and transformed into one All that has been lost 
in diameter heretofore has by now been gained in length. But 
at this time the sliver is only a mass of parallel fibers and has no 
strength whatever The succeeding two operations are intended 
to give it a certain amount of twist, so that the fibers will cling 
together while the size is reduced 

Stupper. In the first of these operations final slivers from the 


drawing machine are fed into a machine known as a slubber. It 


takes these ly twists and stretches them into one 
that of a 


a headless-spool bobbin, known as 


and simultaneous 


strand, much longer, but with a diameter reduced to 


clothes lin 


the slubber bobbin, the resulting material being called roving. 


this it winds on 


FRAMES Two strands of this rov- 


twisted 


INTERMEDIATE AND FINI 


ing from the slubber are next and stretched into one, 











Motors 


Twisters INDIVIDUALLY DRIVEN BY 


Two of 


these intermediate rovings in their turn are twisted and stretched 


which is wound on bobbins of the intermediate frames. 


into a final roving, which has about the diameter of a wrapping 
string. 

Ring SpInNING. Two of the bobbins containing the final 
roving are now set up on the creels in the spinning frame. These 


strands of roving go through a trumpet and then through a set of 
different still stretch it 
Next it passes through 


rolls running at speeds, which further 


until it becomes the size of yarn wanted 
a small steel ring, called the traveler, which runs at a very high 
speed on a the 
From the traveler the yarn is wound on the bobbin on 


ring, in the center of which is fast-revolving 
spindle 
the spindle and gets the required twist. 
Spoottnc. The bobbins of single yarn are then taken from the 
spinning frame and put on the spooler. Here the yarn is wound 
on large spools that hold about a mile of thread 
After the single yarn is wound on the spools, several 
hundred of the latter 


set in a frame known as the warper creel. 


WARPING 
ply to be 
These 
known 


according to the number of 


twisted—are 
threads are all wound, side by side, on a big reel, 
as a warper beam 

TWISTING. means of a traveling crane, 
twister The object of the 


yy inserting a sufficient amount of 


This warper beam, by 


is placed above the frame. twister 


is to form the ply yarn | twist 
in the required direction and to wind the resulting yarn on a 
twister spool, which must be of large size to reduce the amount 
of knots, which are not permissible in tire fabrics. 

The principle on which the ring twister is constructed and 


is to pass the yarn from a creel to delivery rolls and 


operated 


twist it by passing it through a traveler that is revolved rapidly 
around a ring, by means of a rotating spindle carrying the spool. 
The difference between the circumferential speed of the spool and 
the speed of the traveler causes the twisted yarn to be wound 
on the bobbin. The twister closely resembles the ring spinning 
frame, a large number of parts and motions of which are dupli- 
cated. 

The ring sizes vary according to the number of ply yarn desired. 
For 23/5/ ply a 3%-inch standard and for cabling 
For- 23/11 ply the 4%-inch 


ring is 
23/5/3 ply a 5%-inch ring is standard. 
ring is almost universally used. 

THe Warp Compressor FOR Direct BEAMING. To 
piece of builder tire fabric 60 inches wide requires 1,380 warp 
threads 


make a 


So, 1,380 spools of twisted yarn are placed in a creel 
(similar to the warper creel). The yarn is unwound and passed 
through the compressor rolls and then wound around the loom 
beam, where it is ready for drawing in, which is the process 
of threading the harnesses. For tire fabric, two harnesses are 
required, which consist of wires or twine cords, each with an 
eye in the middle. Each alternate thread goes through an eye 
of one harness, and the others through the corresponding eye of 
the other harness, 

WEAVING AND FinisHinG. The harnesses and warp beam are 
now placed in the loom and the threads drawn around the take-up 
roll in front of the loom, and the cloth is now ready to be woven. 

There are other auxiliary machines, as the quiller, which winds 
the filling yarn onto the quill. This is put into the shuttle, which 
is thrown from side to side, the operation being known as picking. 

From the loom, the fabric is taken to the inspection table, then 
to the burler, where all loose ends are cut off, all bunches and 
knots removed, ends sewed in and oil spots removed. Next, the 
fabric is taken to the brushers, where it is thoroughly brushed, 
and finally it is steamed and calendered, wrapped in paper and 
burlap, and shipped. 


THE INTERNATIONAL B. F. GOODRICH 
CORPORATION 


of The International 
Goodrich Corporation marks another widening of the 


HE announcement of the organization 

B. F. 
field of activities of the big rubber manufacturing concern which 
recently rounded out its fiftieth year. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co. made its first entry into foreign mar- 
kets more than twenty years ago, during the latter part of which 
time the growth has been rapid. Its products have been intro- 
duced into every civilized country on the globe and indeed have 
been and are being used in out of the way lands which are just 
beginning to feel the first influences of civilization. 

The new company, which has just been incorporated under the 
laws of New York with a capital of $10,000,000, will represent 
The B. It will take over 
the parent company’s interest in factories (with selling organiza- 


F, Goodrich Co. in foreign countries. 


tions) located in France and Japan, as well as its selling sub- 
sidiaries in Great Britain, Italy, Spain, South Africa, Straits 
Settlements and Porto Rico, acquiring distributers in all foreign 
countries. It will handle all the products of the parent company— 
tires for automobiles, trucks, motorcycles and bicycles; rubber 
belts ; 
bottles and surgical rubber goods; 


footwear ; and drive hose and packing; water 
in short, all of the thousands 


of different products now being made by The B. F. 


conveyor 


Goodrich 
Co at the Akron, Ohio, factories will come within the scope of 
the new company which will, in addition, produce and sell products 
in France and Japan. 

The aggressive and progressive sales ‘methods of the parent 
company and its subsidiaries have established a great volume of 
foreign business and its steady and rapid increase has made 
necessary an organization like The Internationa! B. F, Goodrich 
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Corporation, through which will be effected centralization of all 
these foreign activities. With the new company as selling repre- 
sentative of the parent company, as well as producing in France 
and Japan, the entire foreign operations of the Goodrich interests 
will be directed from Akron. 

The directors of the new company are: B. G. Work, W. O. 
Rutherford, H. K. Raymond, L. D. Brown, H. Hough, W. C. 
Arthur, C. B. Raymond, F. C. Van Cleef and W. C. Geer, of 
whom the first six named constitute the Executive Committee. 

The officers are: B. G. Work, president; W. C. Arthur, vice- 
president; F. C. VanCleef, secretary; L. D. Brown, treasurer ; 
H.*Hough, comptroller; F. E. Titus, director of sales, and W. 
H. Allen, director of manufactures. The actual operation of 
the affairs of the new company will be directed by W. C. Arthur, 
vice-president, formerly assistant secretary of The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., with whom will be directly associated F. E. Titus, for- 
merly foreign sales manager of The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 
who will have general direction of sales, and W. H. Allen, 
formerly assistant superintendent and technical director of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., who will have general direction of man- 
ufacturing activities of the subsidiaries of the new company. 

The New York offices of the new company will be located at 
1780 Broadway. The administrative and operating offices will 
be located at Akron, Ohio. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE BANK 


INANCIAL doctors have prescribed many remedies and indus- 
F trial experts have outlined many plans for the rehabilitation 
of “Sick Europe.” Some are of proved value, some are novel and 
may merit at least a 
fair trial, and many 
are manifestly im- 
practical or impos- 
sible. One of the 
most reasonable pro- 
jects which may be 
justly placed in the 


first class, is that 
which the Interna- 
tional Acceptance 
Bank, recently or- 


ganized in New 
York, plans to put 
into effect to facili- 
tate the handling of 
foreign trade in this 
country. The new 
institution is  offi- 
cered by a group 
that includes many 
of the ablest bankers, 
industrial leaders, 
and experts on busi- 
ness conditions in 
not only the United 
States but the world. Conspicuous among them is Charles B. 
Seger, president of the United States Rubber Company, and who 
is a member of the board of directors of the new bank. Paul M, 
Warburg, former vice-governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and an internationally-recognized authority on business and 
credits, is chairman of the board. Other directors are Daniel G. 
Wing, president of The First National Bank of Boston, who is 
vice-chairman of the new bank’s board; F. Abbott Goodhue, presi- 
dent; Newcomb Carlton, president of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co.; and Felix M. Warburg, of the international banking 
firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 





Cuar_es B. Secer, A DIRECTOR OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE BANK 


The primary purpose of the International Acceptance Bank is 
stated to be the development of sound, scientific methods of hand- 
ling general trade between this and foreign countries. Inasmuch 
as credit has played and probably always will play a very consid- 
erable part in international commerce, all merchants and financiers 
realize that one of the prime essentials for the early reestablish- 
ment of satisfactory mercantile relations with the war-spent na- 
tions of Europe is an ample line of credit with all reasonable 
safeguards for the seller of merchandise on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. It is the aim of the new bank to provide such accommodation 
for responsible foreign buyers and to supply merchants and manu- 
facturers on this side of the sea with proper protection for the 
accounts of the overseas purchasers. Imports and exports will be 
financed, bankers’ acceptances handled, foreign money dealt in, 
and foreign exchange transacted on the broadest possible scale. 

“There is nothing odd or strange about our plan,” said a repre- 
sentative of the new bank. “We shall simply draw on the Euro- 
pean banks that are affiliated with us, and they in turn will draw 
on us. They will accept our drafts and we shall accept theirs, and 
we both shall sell such vouched-for drafts in the open market. We 
shall try in every fair way to facilitate trade between this and 
other countries, and we are confident that we can do this in a 
very considerable degree. But while we shall be alert and enter- 
prising, we shall in no way depart from any of the principles of 
sound and conservative banking.” 

The new bank will not maintain agencies of its own in various 
foreign trade centers, thus avoiding a large overhead, but will 
have all its dealings with representative banks abroad that have 
become stockholders. Stock-owning banks are located in Canada, 
Belgium, Holland, Great Britain, Sweden and Switzerland, as well 
as in Birmingham, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Portland 
(Oregon), Providence, San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, and 
Youngstown, Ohio. This number may before long be largely in- 
creased and the service and helpfulness of the International Accep- 
tance Bank correspondingly enhanced. 


RUBBER TRADE INQUIRIES 


HE inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 
theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs of 
the trade, but because of the possibility that additional information 
may be furnished by those who read them. The Editor is there- 


fere glad to have those interested communicate with him. 
(876) <A reader asks for the address of the manufacturer of 


“Rexhyde”: glue. 


(877) Inquiry is made for the addresses of importers of trans- 
parent nipples, 
(878) Request is made for the address of the British manu- 


facturer of “Ablutonic” rubber sponges. 

(879) <A correspondent desires the addresses of manufacturers 
of clincher and straight-side beads for fabric and cord tires. 

(880) A manufacturer requests addresses of concerns making 
removable rubber heel pads for wear inside shoes. 

(881) The addresses are desired of the manufacturers or 
dealers in the following named vulcanization accelerators: “Adco,” 
“Annex,” “S-4-S,” and “T. N. X.” 

(882) A wholesaler and manufacturers’ agent requests the ad- 
ress of a concern handling the French toy known as “Le Roquet,” 
a metal dog’s head made to bark by pressure on an attached rub- 
ber bulb. 

(883) Inquiry is made for a chemical to put in rubber cement 
to make balloons heavier with fewer dippings. 

(884) A request had been received for the addresses of manu- 
facturers of pure rubber cement, preferably pale-blue. 
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(885) A reader asks for the addresses of manufacturers of 


calendered cloth used in the manufacture of dress-shields. 


(886) A correspondent inquiries where bathing-cap or toy-bal- 
loon rubber can be obtained by the yard, 
(887) Inquiry is made for the addresses of manufacturers of 


sponge rubber 
(888 ) 
machine for trimming off the overflow on molded nipples. 
(889) 
turer of Day’s rubber protector for trousers 


\ reader desires the address of the manufacturer of a 


A correspondent requests the address of the manufac- 


(890) <A manufacturer desires the address of manufacturers of 
doubling calenders used for uniting rubber sheets. 

(891) A manufacturer of rubber nipples asks how to make 
them bloom. 

(892) Information is requested concerning the source of sup- 


ply of “Wasatch,” said to be a compounding ingredient. 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES FROM CONSULAR REPORTS 
Addresses may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Washington, D. C., or 
yy each address should 


Domestic Commerce, from the following 
district or cooperatiz ¢ offices 


be on a separate sheet and state 


Requests f 


number. 


District OFrrices Cooperative OFFices 
New York: 734 Customhouse Cleveland: Chamber of Commerce. 
Boston: 1801 Customhouse Cincinnati: Chamber of Commerce; 
Chicago: 504 Federal Building General Freight Agent, Southern 
St. Louis: 402 Third National Bank Railway, 96 Ingalls Building. 
Building. Dayton, Ohio: Dayton Chamber of 
New Orleans: 1020 Commerce 
Building. Los Angeles: Chamber of Commerce 
San Francisco: 307 Customhouse Philadelphia: Chamber of Commerce, 
Seattle: 848 Henry Building Portland, Oregon Chamber of 
Commerce 


Hibernia Bank 


A merchant in Sweden desires to communicate with 
Cata- 


(34,941) 
firms dealing in automobiles, motorcycles, and accessories 
logs requested 

(34,947) A commercial 
commission for the sale of druggists’ sundries. 

(35,037) A mercantile firm in Denmark desires to secure ar 


agency for the sale in the Scandinavian countries of both pneu 


agent in Ireland desires agency ot 


matic and solid tires for automobiles and trucks 
(35,046) <A commercial agent in Spain desires to secure the 


representation of 


firms for the sale of rubbers. 


CURBING TIRE “SECONDS” SALES 


Tire dealers in California who sell only “firsts” may soon in- 
voke the aid of the courts in enforcing a new state law (Senate 
No. 917) to curb the activities of unscrupulous second-hand tire 
men who are said to palm off a great many repainted tires as new 
While the law is designed to cover all kinds of dealings in second- 
hand, defective, or imperfect merchandise, and requires all such 
goods to be properly branded, tire dealers claim that in spirit 
and letter it especially protects “straight-shooters” in their line 
from fraudulent operators who have cut considerably into legit- 
imate business in all the large cities on the Coast. The measure 


the advertising clubs of the state, 


was actively supported by 
which claim that California is the first of the forty-eight states 


to enact such legislation for the safeguarding of buyers 


BANKRUPTCY SALE OF THE FORT WAYNE TIRE & RUBBER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


The Fort Wayne Tire & Rubber Manufacturing Co., Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, that went into voluntary bankruptcy last 
April, will be sold at private sale on July 5 to.the best bidder. 
The factory occupies 2% acres adjoining the New York Cen- 
and the Fort Wayne and Northwestern Inter- 
The plant comprises a three-story pressed brick 
with 


tral railroad 
urban Line. 
building and three 
machinery for the production of 300 to 500 tires and tubes a 


one-story out-buildings, equipped 


The property is appraised at present values as follows: 


day. 
land $16,400; buildings, $137,500; machinery, equipment and 


inventory, $110,000. 


FINAL DECLARATION OF THE EIGHTH NATIONAL 
FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 


b kes National Foreign Trade Council is directed by the best 
business minds of the country in the advancement of Ameri- 
can trade in foreign markets. The rubber industry is ably repre- 
sented on the coun- 
cil by E,. H. Hux- 
ley, president of 
the United States 
Export Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

At the meeting 
Cleveland, 
May 4-7, 

national 





held in 
Ohio, 
1921, a 
program for 
American trade 
during the coming 
year was adopted, 





the special features 
of which are as 
follows: 

1. Increased 
imports into 
the United 
States. 

»~ ee 
drawing up- 
on surplus 
American in- 








ves 7 : 

fel ot Bag oh E. H. Huxtey, MemBer oF THE NATIONAL 
od a "y ~ ~‘-r bg . 7 ™! 

der to fur- ForEIGN TRADE CoUNCIL 

nish long- 


term credits to foreigfi Huyérs. 

3. Immediate creation of financial institutions under the 
Edge Law to extend such long-term credits. 

4. Pending the revival of world commerce, the laying up 
of such of our government-owned merchant marine as cannot 
be chartered on a bare-boat basis or on time charter to pri- 
vate operators. 

5. Revision of our shipping laws, which subject American 
vessels to a competitive disadvantage estimated at 5 per cent 
on the capital investment. 

6. Uniformity of state laws affecting marine insurarice ’ 
companies. i 

7. Adequate international machinery for the enforcement 96! 
awards of commercial arbitration; and application of stand= 
ardization to products not already so protected. 

8. Adoption of revised and uniform commercial letters of 
credit and ocean bills of lading. 

9. Maintenance of interest in American foreign trade, even 
though it shows no profit for the moment; and remembrance , 
that in many cases it will cost much more to regain in the’ 
future a husiness lost now through lack of courage an@! 
foresight. 

10. A bargaining tariff. 

11. A reorganization of the foreign service of our govern- 
ment, which will provide for unified control, and a permanent 
career to be started at a National Foreign Service Training 
Academy. 

12. The passage of the China Trade Act, which will permit 
the formation of American companies to trade in China on a 
plane of tax equality with competitors of other nationalities. 

13. The change in our taxation laws which will free 
Americans living abroad from paying taxes upon income de- 
rived from within the foreign country of residence. 

14. Adequate support for those departments of the gov- 
ernment which participate in the development of our foreign 
trade. 

15. The revision of our revenue laws necessary to permit 
the negotiation of a parcel post convention with Cuba. 

16. The wider use of foreign trade news by our press. 

17. The expansion of systems of international telegraphic 

communication under American control and operation. 
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New Goods and Specialties 


UP-TO-DATE MANICURING 

HE manicure maid, with her trim array of little jars and 
: bottles, may now be up-to-date with the latest instrument 
for her assistance. It consists of a hard rubber tube, some- 

thing like that used for fountain pens, provided with a hollow 
interior for liquids, a plunger 
for operating, and a valve for 
regulating the amount of liquid 
let out through the opening at 
the point. In different modifi- 
cations the views shown illus- 


trate: (1) perspective of com- 
plete manicuring instrument 
with cone-shaped point; (2) 


view through lower 
showing valve; (3) 
of valve; (4) 
valve 


sectional 
portion, 

modified 
sectional 


form 








showing 
form of 


view 
open; (5) modified 
instrument with curved point. 

The ordinary method of pro- 
cedure is to wrap a small piece 
of cotton around the tip of an 
orange-wood stick, dip it in 
the particular medicament, and 
apply it to the cuticle at the 
base of the finger-nail. To 
keep this cotton moist it must be dipped frequently into the 
liquid or ointment and the amount taken up cannot be accurately 











Harn Rupper MANnitcuriInG 
INSTRUMENT 


regulated. 

This device is intended to substitute the orange-wood stick and 
facilitate the application of medicaments by providing means for 
both controlling the flow and supplying them in regulated quan- 
tities as needed.—United States patent No. 1,365,883, Martha V. 
Bauer, 2443 18th street, N. W., Washington, D. C, 


RUBBER-LINED MONEY-BELT 
The utility of safety belts with rubber-lined pockets was so 


electrical machinery and apparatus where it is subjected to con- 
siderable rough usage and sometimes has to stand the strain of 
being walked on.—W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works Company, 
Limited, Blomtield street, London Wall, London, E. C, 2. 
COMBINATION WINDOW WASHER AND DUSTER 
Housekeepers who have been worrying about the new law 
which requires windows 
to be cleaned by window- 
cleaning men instead of 
the house worker will be 
delighted with the new 
window washer and dust- 
er which eliminates sit- 
ting outside the window. 
The equipped 
with a rubber squeegee 
which cleans and dries the 
window in a most satis- 
factory manner, working 
on the outside while the 
operator stands ‘inside the 
room. Attaching a cloth 
to the end makes a long- 





| 






washer is 




















handled duster for ceil- THe Perrecr Winpow WASMER AND 

= JUSTER 

ings, walls, floors and 

corners, The adjustable joint in the pole makes it adaptable to 


circumstances.—Perfect Window Washer & Duster Co., Inc., 
Amsterdam, New York. 





ELECTRICAL BEAUTY DEVICE 


complexion, fill up 


“La Vida” 


intended to improve the 


stimulate the 


An appliance 
wrinkles or hollows, and 
vibrator. This device 
gives 7,200 vibrations a 


scalp is 


minute and does not 
slacken speed under 
pressure, the manufac- 
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SaFety Bett with Pockets or DiFFerent S17Es 








well proved during the war that they are still popular. Another 
style is illustrated here which has three divisions of equal width, 
covered by snap-fastened flaps. One of these divisions, in turn, 
is redivided into three smaller pockets, and another part into 
The belt fastens with 
Manufacturing 


one small one and one of medium size. 
the customary strap and buckle.—King Razor 
Co., Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
BRITISH SOLID RUBBER CABLE 
What the manufacturer designates a solid rubber trailing cable is 
shown here. The 
conductors are 
insulated in the 
usual manner 
with the required 
grade of rubber 
to meet standard 
electrical _ tests. 
The covering of 
solid rubber is 
then put on as a protection. This type of cable is used largely 
on wharves, docks, and in mines for traveling cranes and portable 
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“La Vipa” VipRator 


turer claims. It is built for the natural alternating cur- 
rent, 100 to 125 volts, for 25, 30 and 6 cycles. It 
can be used for bodily massage as well as for the complexion 
and scalp. The appliance is fitted with a rubber suction cup and 
contains no motor to get out of order. It attaches by the usual 
cord to any light-socket—The Adbro Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


CROSS-STRAP SANDAL FOR SUMMER 

Fleet feet running up and down the beach or over velvety lawns, 
in summer, will look both comfortable and sensible wearing the 
cross-strap rubber-soled 
sandal known as_ the 
“Fenway.” Mothers will 
find them practical and 
long-wearing if they let 
their children give them 
a trial. 

This sandal is made 
with an upper and straps 
of brown duck and the straps and top are bound with white. The 
white flange sole is extra thick and there is a spring heel to meet 
the demand for comfortable, sensible footwear for beach and 
These sandals are made for both misses and children 





Cross-Strap SANDAL 


“Fenway” 


country wear. 
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and are new this year, but already their popularity is noticeable.— 
Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc., Watertown, Massachusetts. 





RUBBER LAUNCHING DEVICE FOR TOY AIRPLANES 
A novelty that will please the boy interested in aeronautics 
is a launching device for his airplane, that will make it fly farther 
and protect it from damage by careless handling. 
{t consists of a band of 
two 





attached to 
sticks. These sticks are 
placed upright in the 
ground, the length of the 
band apart. After the 
i motor of the airplane is 
end of the 


rubber 


wound, the 
plane is hooked over the 
band of the launcher, and 
} pulled backwards towards 
the youngster, as far as 
it will go. When re- 
leased, the contraction of 
the rubber shoots the 
plane ‘forward in an up- 
Not only 


does it enable the boy to 


ward position. 


fly his plane farther, but 
it greatly aids the inex- 
perienced to _ properly 
launch such a toy without 











: injury. 

The launchers are made 
The smaller consists of only one stick with a 
Very thrilling loop-the-loops can be made 
has twin propellers of 


Arr GLIDERS 
in two sizes. 
looped band attached 
with The 
bent wood, enameled a bright red. The planes are of balsa wood, 
well-varnished, and the frame is of blue lacquered wood. The 
The average small boy with 


this size. double motor type 


motor threads are of Para rubber. 
one of these toys considers it the king of kings, for the plane 
twenty-eight inches long is claimed to fly 1,800 feet.—Broadfield 


Toy Co., Hempstead, New York 


IDEAL FASTENING FOR TOBACCO POUCHES 

The “Locktite” tobacco pouch is made in suede, calf, buckskin, 
pigskin, silk and assorted grain leather to meet the tastes of the 
The pouch is lined with rubber which 
keeps the contents 
moist. The metal top 
locks and unlocks by 
the simple expedient 
of pulling the tip 
across the top. This 
fastening is 


most fastidious mortal 


patented 
similar to that used on 
tne “Jiffy-Lock” bath- 
ing bag described in 
Tue InpIA RUBBER 
Wor tp, August 1, 1919. 





Toracco Povcn 
The opening can be adjusted so that a small amount of tobacco 
will drop into the cigarette paper, or can be opened to full extent 
When closed, 
The pouch is made in sizes to fit 
Inc., Gloversville, New York. 


“LOcKTITE” 


to permit the insertion of the pipe to be filled. 
no tobacco can sift out 
the pocket—The F. S. Mills Co., 
STYLES IN GERMAN RAINCOATS 

It was about 50 years ago that Germans first tried to make 
raincoats themselves. The rubberized fabrics for the purpose had 
to be imported from England and the garments produced were fai 
from satisfactory, particularly because it was the aim of manu- 
facturers to quote prices as low as possible, with little regard for 


quality. However, by degrees the quality was improved and be- 
fore the war the industry had made great headway; there was 
a lively demand for the German article both at home and abroad. 
During the war, lack of material caused a set-back; at present 
difficulty is still experienced in obtaining the necessary raw ma- 
terials, but in spite of this a satisfactory variety of stuffs and 
models is shown by local manufacturers. It is claimed that in 
workmanship and style the German article can successfully com- 
pete with the product of any foreign country. The models below 
(Imperator Regenmantel) give an idea of what the Germans are 
making in the way of raincoats. All the models shown by dif- 
ferent manufacturers are made to be worn open or buttoned 
closely about the throat. They come in rubberized and impregnated 








Late GERMAN Raincoat Mopets 


fabrics and are also used for sports and as spring or fall coats. 
One line of raincoats, known as “Waterline-Mantel,” is made of 
cloth impregnated by a special process, and it is claimed that they 
equal the well-known Burberry coats—Firma Hartman & Klemp- 
ner, Rosenstrasse 16, Berlin C., Germany. 
METALLIC REINFORCED FABRIC PNEUMATIC TIRE 

The carcass of this tire is composed of two layers of cords 
over which the radial chains embedded in the rubber are laid, 
completely covering the carcass. The breaker strip is built up 
of two layers of cord fabric embedded in rubber and inter- 
posed between the tread and the 
chain. It is claimed that the riveted 
chain armor does not reduce the re- 
siliency below that of the ordinary 


fabric tire. The feature of this 
tire is that it is absolutely un- 
__ puncturable. The tire can be re- 
>= treaded and if any of the chains 





have been damaged they can be re- 
placed at the time of retreading, 
as each length from one bead to 
the other is independent, It is claimed that the Gautier tire is able 
to resist an internal pressure up to 4,000 pounds per square inch, 
to carry a much bigger load, and to outlast any fabric type.—C. 
M. Gautier, 14 Unwin Mansions, Queen’s Club Gardens, West 
Kensington, W. 14, England. 


Gautier Armorep TIRE 
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BABY ON PNEUMATIC TIRES AND MAID UNTIRED 
Fven the baby must ride on pneumatics these days. 
carriage equipped with pneumatic- 
ball-bearing wheels sure 
to come, and the tire used by the 
pioneer manufacturer in this direction 
is illustrated here. It has a practical 
non-skid tread and in 
resembles a bicycle tire but, of course, 
is smaller. The designer of these car- 
riages considered the baby’s comfort 
in providing the pneumatic tire, but 
also thought of the one who must 


tired, was 


appearance 


push the carriage and added the ball- 
bearings which make it glide along 





easily with only slight pressure—The 


Bany Can Prevmatic Tire ~*Merican-National Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


CORD TIRES FROM COAST TO COAST 


The development of the cord tire during the last few years 
and its demonstrated popularity has resulted in the establishment 
cord all 


A few of the newer ones are shown here. 


of factory facilities for making high-grade tires in 
parts of the country. 

The Knox cord tire is the product of a new factory opened 
last year to manufacture both cord and fabric tires and red and 
gray tubes of the best quality—The Knox Tire & Rubber Co., 
10 East Chestnut street, Columbus, Ohio. 

The “Savage” cord tire comes from the Pacific Coast. It is 
oversize, hand-built from 17%4-ounce Sea Island fabric and the 
best quality plantation and Para rubber. There is a cushion 
skim between the plies of fabric and a specially-woven breaker 
strip and breaker cover, giving practically a double cushion.— 
The Spreckels “Savage” Tire Co., San Diego, California. 

The “Autocrat” cord tire is particularly massive, has a mile- 
age strip that insures long life, and a double grip to prevent 
skidding —McClaren Rubber Co., Charlotte, North Carolina. 

The Amazon cord features a new tread design with wider non- 
skid lugs 
30 by 3% clincher for Ford and other light cars—The Amazon 


Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


This tire is made in all popular sizes including the 


The baby 


3% but inflates to 31 by 3.85 inches—The Star Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 

The “Holyoke” cord comes from New England and is made 
in one of the newer factories there, from the company’s own 
formulas, in its own molds—New England Tire & Rubber Co., 
Inc., Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


THE CLARK PEDMOBILE 
As seen by the illustration, the pedmobile is a specialized vehicle 
for road use. It is neither a small bicycle nor a large pair of 
skates, yet either term is partially applicable to its description. 
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PNEUMATIC-TIRED SKATES 


It is light and portable like a pair of roller skates, weighing 
from four to six pounds, yet it glides over the roadway as 
smoothly as a bicycle. 

The pedmobile is mounted on Palmer cord tires, either single 
or inner tube, with detachable casings which are used at 100 to 
Even at this there is 


125 pounds inflation pressure. pressure 


enough flexibility to permit easy steering which could not be 
done were solid tires used. 
Another important feature of the pedmobile is the band 


brake device that is effectively operated by a forward pressure 
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Knox “SAVAGE” 
The Star cord also presents a new tread in black and is fully 
It is 30 by 


ten per cent oversize, with extra heavy clincher. 


“AUTOCRAT” 


AMAZON STAR “HOLYOKE” 
of the leg below the knee—Clark Pedmobile Corporation, 60 


Grand street, New York, N. Y. 
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Activities of The Rubber Association of America 


AUTHENTIC RUBBER INFORMATION, HOOVER’S PLAN 
B regular 


HE Board of Directors, i ynjunction with the re 
monthly meeting held at Washington June 2, conferred 


Hoover, relative to his plan 


it Secretary of Commerce 
for perating with trade organizations representing the basic 
industries of the United States, in gathering authentic informa- 
ti rning the rie production, sales, production 
ca ty ‘ 
The plan may be described briefly as follows 
1. Increased efficiency with respect to the commercial activities 


r the Department of Commerce in foreign markets, this work to 


be aided by the employment of specialists in the Department who 
will have a thorough knowledge of the needs of the key indus- 
tries 

2. Collection and compilation of data indicating current con- 
ditions in the basic industries relating to raw material stocks, 


production, inventory and sales of finished goods, etc. 
3 Assist business in simplification of products for the purpose 


about maximum economy in production and distri- 


f bringing 
bution 

The directors indicated to Secretary Hoover their willingness 
to cooperate in this plan, and later conferences will be held 


between the Department and the various divisions and committees 


of The Rubber Association 
MEETINGS 

The Executive Committee of the Tire Manufacturers’ Division 
held an important meeting at Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, on June 15. Optimism regarding the future of the 
tire industry was the key-note the meeting 

The Executive Committee of the Foreign Trade Division met 
at the Yale Club, New York, on June 17. 

The Cycle Tire Manufacturers’ Committee held a meeting in 
the Association offices on June 22 


The Board of Directors met Union League Club, New 
York, on June 24 

DIVISIONS AND COMMITTEES 
list of the committees and divisions which 


Asso 


who is not 


The following is a 
compose The iation and conduct its general activ- 


ities Any member affiliated 
which he belongs should communicate with the Secretary. 


Rubber 


with the division in 


Tire Manufacturers’ Divisio 

Technical Committee, 

Cycle Tire Manufacturers’ Committee. 
Traffic Committee 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Manufacturers’ 
Mechanical Goods Specification Committee. 
Rubber Sundries Manufacturers’ Division 
Rubber Reclaimers’ Division 
Rubber and Fiber Sole Manufacturers’ 
Rubber Clothing Manufacturers’ 
Rubber Proofers’ Division 
Foreign Trade Division 
Hard Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Footwear Division 
Industrial Relations Ex« 
Tax Committee. 
Crude Rubber Committe« 
Publicity Committee. 
Cost Accounting Committee. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION RESTRICTS ILLINOIS TIRE 
Bill 


General 


Division. 


Div ision 


Division, 


Division. 


utive Committee. 


INDUSTRY 
No, 352 introduced by Senator Kessinger in the 
Tllinois April 13, provides that: It is un- 
lawful to sell sale within the State of Illinois, a 
motor vehicle tire unless it is marked with letters and figures 
an inch in height showing the month and 


Senate 
Assembly 


wr offer for 


at least one-eighth of 


The Act does not, however, prohibit the 

sale or offering for tire held within the state by 

any person at the time the Act into force. The fine for 

violation of the proposed Act is not less than $5 or more than $50. 
REPORTS OF THE TRAFFIC COMMITTEE 

The following changes in ratings on liquid rubber cement will 

be made effective on or about July 20, 1921. The old and new 


year of manufacture. 
sale of any 


goes 


ratings follow 
CLASSES 


Official Southern Western 


— ee 
Old New Old New Old New 


Rubber Cement: 

In glass or earthenware packed in barrels or 

boxes ; i ‘ erikeeadee bene fl l 1 1 1 1 
In metal cans or tubes in barrels or boxes 2 2 2 2 1 *2 
In bulk in barrels, L. C. L........ ctvennne 2 3 4 "2 1 *2 
In bulk i barrels, carloads, min. weight. 

6,000 s ce ecenese ° teon O 7 4 4 1 *4 

*Change from present rating 


CHANGE OF RATINGS IN SOUTHERN TERRITORY 

Following the ruling of the Official Classification Committee, 
the Southern Classification Committee, representing carriers south 
of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, and east of the Mississippi 
will accept shipments of rubber shoddy (reclaimed rubber) in 
rolls and slabs to and between points in the South, in less than 
carload lots. : 

The present rating on rubber composition tiling to and between 
points in Southern Classification territory is in carloads, second 
class, with minimum carload weight of 30,000 pounds. The 
Southern Classification Committee has arranged for a reduction 
in the carload rates to fourth class with the same minimum car- 
load weight. 

FEDERAL HIGHWAY LEGISLATION 

Members are urged to give careful consideration to the highway 
legislation proposed in the House and Senate of the United 
States 

The Townsend Bill, S-1355 now before the Senate, not only 
proposes financial aid to the states in constructing units in the 
national highway system but it also insures national interest in 
the work through a Federal Commission that will execute the 
provisions of the law. 

The Dowell Bill, H. R. 5693 now before the House, proposes 
provisions similar to those of the Townsend Bill except that 
the commission form of administration is not advocated and the 
application of Federal aid to state roads is permitted without 
regard to the necessity for such roads or their relation to a 
comprehensive interstate system. 

It is believed that the Townsend Bill will be considered favor- 
ably in the Senate, but there is a possibility that the Dowell Bill 
may be successful, which would result in a compromise measure 
and probably the defeat of the commission form of administration 
and control. 

TWENTIETH ANNUAL SUMMER OUTING 


The twentieth annual summer outing of The Rubber Associ- 
ation of America will be held at the Seaview Golf Club, Absecon, 
Thursday, July 21, 1921. A special train will be 
operated by the Pennsylvania railroad between Absecon and 
New York to convey the members of the Association and their 
guests to and from those points. Golf tournaments, tennis matches, 
trap shooting, baseball, swimming, etc., will, as usual, be pro- 
vided. Detail announcements concerning the outing and the 
various contests will be distributed to all members. 

J. V. Mowe, Chairman, 
W. J. Ke ty, 
Outing Committee. 


New Jersey, 
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News of the American Rubber Industry 


NEW INCORPORATIONS 

20 (New York), $15,000. “ Gleckel, 
149 Stage street; F. Romph, 277 Menahan street; J. I Johansen, 
147 Scholes street—all of Brooklyn, New York. Beivcipal office, 
Brooklyn, New York. To manufacture insulated wire, etc. 


Allied Rubber Ccs., Inc., The, February 14 (Maryland), 500,000 shares 
of stock without par value. W. Leary, 2539 Kenilworth Road; J. A, 
Curtis, Schofield Building—both of Cleveland, Ohio: L. E. Mihm, Calvert 
Building, Baltimore, Maryland. Principal office, 450 Leader-News Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. To manufacture, buy, sell and generally deal in rubber 
and guita percha. 


tFrev Covered Wire Co., June 


shares no 
333 West 


$6,000, 600 
Hewitt, 


(New York), 
167th street: H. 


June 3 


Alto Rubber Co.. Inc., 
East 


Schlissel, 465 


par value, 4 ; t 
2ist street. both of New York City; S. Moore, 179 Jefferson avenue, 
Srooklyn—both in New York. To manufacture rubber glue, chemicals, 


varnish, etc. 


Stamp & Stencil 
both of 584 


Works, Inc., June 21 (New York), $5,000. 
Decatur street. L. Moss, 97 Hale avenue— 
New York. To manufacture rubber stamps, etc. 


28 (New Jersey). $1.000,000. D. L, 
230 High street—both of Passaic, New 
avenue, Providence, Rhode Island. 
New Jersey. Agent in charge, 
materials. 


Atlantic 
M. & B. Moss, 
both in Bro oklyn, 


The, April Gordon, 


Augorcon Co., Z 
Hopkins, 


27 High street; T. A. 
Jersey; J. F. Connolly, 731 Atwell 
Principal office, 625 Main avenue, Passaic, 
D. Gordon. To manufacture rubber and other 


Azif & Honig Tire Co., Inc., June 18 (New York), $30,000. M. and E. K. 
Azif; S. G. Honig—all of 974 St. Nicholas avenue, New York, N 


To manufacture tires, etc. 

Bedford Auto Rim Co., Inc., May 23 (New York), $100,000; C. Z. and 
F. avenue, Brooklyn; I. S, Natkin, 
8902 107th street, Richmond Hill—both in New York. Principal office, 
Brooklyn, New York. To manufacture tires and rims. 

Berry-Gorman Tire & Rubber Co., March 24 (Oklahoma), $150,000. 
H. Gorman; W. C. Berry; H. H. Hensley—all of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Principal office, 209 East Second street, Tulsa, Oklahoma, To buy, sell 
and deal in tires and automobile accessories, etc. 

Cham ion Manufacturing Co., March 25 (North Carolina), $50,000. 
K. B. Nixon, president; B. C. Lineberger, vice-president; M. M. Rudisill, 
secretary and treasurer. Pvincipal office, Lincolnton, North Carolina, To 
manufacture and distribute automobile tire patches. 

ots Rubber Co. of New Jersey, May 24 (New Jersey), $1,000,000. 

J. Gilberds, 1 Hall Bleck; W. S. Rexford, 5 Hall Block—both of 
} FB. New York; J. P. Tarr, 1207 Firemen’s Building, Newark, 
New Jersey. Principal office, 1207 Firemen’s Building, Newark, New 
Jersey. Agent in charge, J. P. Tarr. To manufacture, purchase and 
sell rubber goods. 

Coast Rubber 


Weiner, both of 520 Lafayette 


March 7 CCelitorned, $50,000. H. 
Quigley, Oakland— 
To import 


Importers, Inc., 
Rassmussen, Alameda; G. Kells, San Francisco: J. 
all in California. Principal office, San Francisco, Cairne 
rubber and build factories for making rubber goods. 


Cotton States Rubber Mfg. Co.. May 11 (Georgia). $500,000. J. B. 
Anchors: R. W. Ragin: G. J. Reuter—all of Atlanta, Georgia. Principal 
office, Atlanta, Georgia. To manufacture and sell all kinds of me- 
chanical rubber goods. 

Culp, Inc., George K., March 17 (Delaware), $5,500,000. G. K. Culp, 
president; Cc’ C. Dobbs, treasurer. Principal office, 56 West 45th street, 


Jew York, N. Y. To supervise and finance the producticn of “Culp” 
tires. 


Daggett Co., $100,000. C. A. 


Inc., H. A., May 26 (New Jersey), 
Cole, Hackensack; R. A. Van Voorhis, 77 Oak street, Jersey City—both 
in New Jersey. A. R, Oakley, Pearl River, New York. | Principal office, 
15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey. To deal in crude rubber, 


gutta percha, etc. 
$5,000. 


Exclusive Rubber Clothing Co., Inc., May 24 (New York), 
S., J. and L. Inker—all of 934 East 181st street, New York, N. Y. 

Friant Rubber Co., C. H., March 19 (Maryland), $50,000. Cc BB. 
Friant, president; C. P, Thompson. vice-president; A. T. Knieling, secre- 
tary and treasurer—all of Baltimore, Maryland; C. Hess, We: vice-presi- 
dent, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Principal office, 417. West Franklin 


To deal in rubber goods. 
May 12 (Ohio), 
H. B. Manton, 

Principal office, 


street, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., The, 
stock and 1,500,0% shares no par value. 
Hill, S. H. Miller and F. A. Seiberling. 
Reorganization. 


$41,010,000 capital 
D. E. and G. R. 
Akron, Ohio. 


Gordon Pen Corporation, William, May 20 (Delaware), $1,000,000. 
Delaware agent, United States Corporation Co. To manufacture stylo- 
graphic and fountain pens. 

Hones Tire & Auto Repair Co., Inc., June 21 (New York), $10,000. 

A, and C. J. Hones, both of Baldwin: R. L. Rogers. 234 Franklin 
street, Hempstead—both in New York. Principal office, Baldwin, New 
York. 

Hoosier Rubber Co., March 15 (Indiana), $150,000. T. Nicar, presi- 
dent; G. B. Britton, secretary; N. V. Robertson, treasurer. Principal 
office. Mishawaka, Indiana. To manufacture “Service” rubber heels. 


New York and New Jersey, 
president; C. A. Holstein, 

A. S. Jameson, secretary: J. P. 
New York, N. Y. Principal 
To sell the Houston puncture- 


Corporation for 


Houston Wheel Sales 
M. Grant, 


March 8 (New York), $10,000. |] 
vice-president: . & Gay, vice-president; 
Trant, treasurer—all of 120 Broadway, 
office, 120 Rroadway. New York, N. Y. 
proof pneumatic wheel. 

International B. F. Goodrich Corporation, The, 


May 21 (New at 


$10,000. B. G. Work, president; W. C. Arthur, vice-president; 
Cleef, secretary; Brown, treasurer; H. Hough, comptroller; F. E. 
Titus, director of sales; W. H. Allen, director of manufactures. ’ Princi- 
pal office, 1780 Broadway, New York, N. Y. To manufacture and sell 
tires, rubber footwear, surgical rubber goods, etc. 
Lake Erie Rubber Products Co., March 4 (Ohio). $50,000. L. H. 
‘ 7 s 


Irwin, president: Lawrence, vice-president, treasurer and general 


manager; M. Jenkins, secretary. Principal office, 632 Frankfort avenue, 
N. W., Cleveland. Ohio. To distribute tires, etc. 

Trublpruf Cord Tire Co., March 9 (California), $10,000, 
R, H. Ingram, president; A. V. Ingram, vice-president; R. L. Hepler, 
secretary and treasurer. Principal office, 1408 Market street, San Francisco, 
California. To distribute tires, etc. 

Paul Rubber Co., April 4 (North Carolina), 
W. J. McDaniel; E, Brainard—all of 
office, 310 Wallace Building, Salisbury, 
tires and other rubber products, 

Pneumatic Rubber Heel Corporation of America, May 19 
$250.000, W. Webster: H. F. Herbermann; B. Lockwood. 
ture rubber soles. 

Puncture Proof Tube & Supply Co., April 18 (West Virginia), $100,000. 
W. R,. L. Croft. Christiansburg, Virginia; W. A, Creager; . Newton, 
both of Nerthfork: T. Miller, Elkhorn; J. J. Huddleston, Algoma—all of 
West Virginia, Principal office, Northiork, West Virginia, To manufac- 
ture autcmobile tubes and other rubber products. 

Ruberoid Co., Inc., June 11 (New York), $5,000. H, 
Gillespie: F. Jellenik—all of 95 Madison avenue, New York, 
manufacture roofing, insulating materials, etc. 


Lambert 


Miller; 
Carolina, 
Carolina. To 


$250,000. M. 
‘Salisbury, North 
Principal North 
manutacture 

(Delaware), 
To manutac 


Abraham; H. F. 
Re ¥.' FO 


Security Rubber & Belting Co., March 1 (Illinois), $100.000. H. E. 
Dennie; C. M. Burnam; 7. W. Mowrey—all of C hicago, Illinois. Prin- 
cipal office 2837 South La Salle street, Chicago, Illinois. To distribute 


rubber belting. 
Universal Tire Co., 


(Delaware), $7,500,000. G. W. 


January 7 Odell, 
G. 


president; J, G. Rurns, vice-president; R. Ackerman, treasurer: S. 
Murphy, secretary. Principal office, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. To 
manufactue and sell, through its own chain stores, automobile tires and 
tubes. 


Universal Tires Limited, March 8 (Canada), $50,000. L. M. Lymburner, 
president; E. P. Bertrand, secretary and treasurer; G. Bertrand; F. H. 
Lymburner; M_ Lussier; directors. Principal office, 209 Park avenue, Mont- 


real, Quebec, Canada. To distribute Kelly-Springfield tires. 





Wire Cord Co., May 26 (Delaware), $1,000,000. T. L. Croteau; M. A. 
Bruce; C. H. Maxwell—all of Wilmington, Delaware. Delaware agent, 
Corporation Trust Co. of America, duPont Building, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. To manufacture and deal in crude rubber, gutta percha, etc, 

DIVIDENDS DECLARED 

Stock oF 
CoMPANY Stock RATE PayasLe ReEcorp 
Di TOR Gs 26 o22danencdesev baa Pfd. 34%%s.a. July 1 June 27 
LBeston Woven Hose & Rubber Co...... Com, 1%% q. JunelS June 1 
3oston Woven Hose & Rubber Co...... Pfd. 3% s.a. June 15 une 1 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co.......... Pfd. 1%% 4@ july 1 Jone 20 
Canadian General Electric Co.......... Com. 2% q. July 1 une 15 
du Pent de Nemours & Co., E. I....... Com, 2% q. June 15 une 4 
du Pent de Nemours & Co,, E. I....... Deb. 14% q. July 25 July 9 
EE eee Com, A q. July 15 June 8 
ee ree Stk. 2s.a. July 15 June 8 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.............. 6% Pfd. $1. P+ q. July 1 Jvne 17 
United Shoe Machinery Co............ Com. $0.50 q. July 5 Junel4 
United Shoe Machinery Co............ Pfd. $0.374% q. July 5 June14 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 

CRacvcuccceocesecscesesceseseegesesce -Com. 2% «q. July 30 June 30 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 

NBR Sa PE NCR EAE I erieie: Pfd 2% q. July 15 June 30 


AKRON RUBBER STOCK QUOTATIONS 
The following are closing quotations of June 18, supplied by 








The App-Hillman Co., Second National Building, Akron, Ohio: 
Bid Asked 
Beenie Te. By Te Gein Sls dn 60:0:00:0006s60eceeesdsanes ae 40 
Amazon Rarer i, Sr sOCibebes tocedereesudcsedeeen os 15 
Firestone T. it Pin nnse¢nskeontunneeknet deaeeed 50 55 
Firestone T. & ie Pad J nen kde den p basen baie Ghee 75 79 
oe EO, OE ee er ane 55 60 
Generai T. & R. ~ oT Ea Ae ene a 200 
General T. & R. Co., The, 7% pfd.. 7 85 
Goodrich, B. F., The, MR iatriobncwevedenebadanecnes 31 33 
Goodrich, B. F, EG. ck saeco ikanesesbecteaesa% 66 70 
Goodrich, B. F., The, 5-yr. 7% noteS.........ceceeeee 89 90 
Goodyear T. & R. Co., th Pinas nese peee snedeeenn 8 8Y 
Oe Des Fl eee 22% 23% 
ey a a el ie ae eee ee 
— ) ee ee, 2 ae re era 60 70 
Mason T. & R. Co., The, OM. eee eee e eee e ee ceeeeees 11 13 
Mason T. & R. Co., The, 7% -. PRE Pee ere ee Hee 45 50 
Marathon T. & R. Co., com. eR aS 2% 3% 
Miller Rubber Co., The, A IRR SMR a lr Sis she 40 50 
Miller Rubber Co. ,  & . Fears rere > 45 52 
a a a co wd wacbaan paeee hae 95 
Phoenix Rubber Co., iis 9400863 544440564400 040noOS oe 15 
nS mE Bs nus deudncnweendbece ss cbons - 80 
i Se Ch. i MN, ns iceosrnhwbeeeeearee 3 8 
Fortage Rubber Co., The, 7% pid oes 5 12 
ED MO, GOs oo 0b00c ccevscposecervessese sae Y% 
EE I, SN onc nncescecvicncpespuesbeceee 5 9 
ee CO, I, oi caw cce cbceseeeeneeeaee 3 4 
i a wade kb dale on ceeweae eeu “a 50 
eR WR ot. oOo b i tclaesbededaceks babeer os 90 
EE SE Ma ME os ae nabe'pé op wrcnend senntoen - 85 
Star Rubber Co., ca ie ae RE te ban, BAP ot sake o~ 90 
2 SM OT eee eee ee ee 100 
Swinehart T. & R., Gthtisiihectedcs erexneenseiradensses 20 40 
ke, Ferree ° ee 70 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


Junge 22, 1921 

High Low Last 
Ajax Rubber Co., Inc...... sovvdves ae 21% 2 
The Fisk Rubber Co : . 12% 11S 12 
The B. F. Goodrich Co . 30% 1g 4 30 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., pid 66 66% 66% 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co 3134 36% 
Keystone T. & R. Co., In rt Q 9% oY 
Lee R. & T. Corporation 48 47% 47M% 
United States Rubber Co ay ae e 57 
United States Rubber Co., Ist pfd 93 91% 92 


SALES MANAGER, KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


OHN VAUGHAN Mowe, general Kelly- 
J Springfield Tire Co., New York, N. Y., was born at Ocono- 
mowoc, Wisconsin, in 1875. Following his graduation from high 
school in 1893, he entered mercan- 
tile business as stockyard 
sentative for a firm manufacturing 


sales manager of the 


repre- 


wooden ware 

His first association with the 
rubber industry was with the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., for 
which firm he served eight years 
as branch manager at Detroit, 
Michigan, also traveling exten- 
sively throughout the United 
States and becoming well ac- 
quainted with tire dealers. In 


1913, he resigned to join the Good- 
year sales force as special repre- 
sentative, doing special work 





. “ 
among the branches, and selling a 
arge manufacturers. Tw , 
to large manufactu oO Joun V. Mowe 


years later, he was appointed as- 
sistant general sales manager of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 
in which capacity he also traveled extensively, especially the west- 
ern territory. Last year he was promoted to general sales man- 
ager, succeeding Otis R. Cook, who continued with the company 
as a director 

Outdoor sports claim Mr. Mowe’s spare and his 
clubs include the Lawrence Park Golf Club, Detroit Athletic Club 
and Lotos Club of New York City. 


moments, 


SMITH CHEMICAL & COLOR CO., INC., MOVES TO NEW QUARTERS 

The Smith Chemical & Color Company, Inc., has removed from 
116 Nassau to 257-259 Water street, New York, N. Y., 
where the enlarged offices and warehouses Here the 
be able to give more efficient service to users of 
A laboratory is now being 


street 
are located. 
company will 
rubber chemicals, colors and pigments 
equipped in the new building, where all products will be tested, 
matched and reported upon 

Casper Smith, president and general manager of the company, 
has been largely instrumental in promoting the development of 


the company, and is very popular in the trade. 


A SWINDLER ANNOYS NEW YORK RUBBER TRADE 


An imposter purporting to be Osman Shaw, of Francis Shaw 
& Co., Limited, Manchester, England, is operating in New York 
City, and members of the rubber trade are warned to be on their 
guard. The imposter does not call at the office of the intended 
victim but telephones requesting a business meeting at some prom- 
This being denied, considerable persistence is shown, 
but the matter is dropped if a meeting at the hotel cannot be 
arranged. Amedee Spadone, assistant Gutta 
Percha & Rubber Manufacturing Co., 126 Duane street, knew 
that Mr. Shaw was in England, confirmed the fact by cable and 


inent hotel. 


secretary of the 


ignored the swindler. 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN THE EAST AND SOUTH 
By Our Regular Correspondent 
NEW YORE 
ther executive offices of the Powertown Tire Sales Co. have 
been removed from Buffalo to 253-259 East avenue, 
Rochester, New York. The Buffalo office, 955 Main street, is 
being continued as a factory branch, with George H. Holmes as 
manager. This company reports an encouraging growth in its 
volume of sales, each month this year showing an increase over 


the previous month. N. D. Johnson is president. 


At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the Hudson Tire & 
Rubber Corporation, Yonkers, N. Y., the following officers were 


elected: William M. Doucette, president; Harry B. Seymour, 
vice-president and treasurer; Ulrich Wiesendanger, secretary. 
The three directors of the company were reelected. The firm 


was incorporated April 19, 1920, with a capitalization of $1,000,000. 
New factory buildings, now under construction, will be completed 
this summer. 

Because of increasing business the Hewitt Rubber Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., recently moved its eastern district branch from No. 
245 to Nos. 236-238 West 55th street, New York, N. Y. At 
this branch they intend to carry a larger stock, not only of tires, 
but also of various mechanical goods. J. R. Benedict, eastern 
district manager, will make his headquarters here. 

The Tropical Rubber Co., Inc., 365 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., has entered into contract to purchase a $100,000 bond 
issue of the Smith Rubber & Tire Co. The recenthy completed 
plant of the latter firm is located at Garfield, New Jersey. The 
$100,000 issue in question is secured by a mortgage and deed of 
trust on the plant, equipment and business of the Smith Rubber 
& Tire Co. The officers of the Tropical Rubber Co. are: 
George V. S. Williams, president; H. W. Van Alen, treasurer ; 
F. C. Woods, secretary. 

Instead of sales manager, as was recently stated, Lowell H. 
Low has been appointed branch manager of the Swinehart Tire 
& Rubber Co., 63! West 57th street, New York, N. Y. The 


general offices of the company are at Akron, Ohio. 


The New England Tire & Rubber Co., is now maintaining at 
43 East 47th street, New York, N. Y., a factory branch, under 
the name of the Holyoke Cord Tire Co. The company claims 
that its prospects for the future are excellent, judging from its 
business of the last three months. S. R. Huntley is general 
manager 

The Nathan Novelty Manufacturing Co., incorporated as the 
Nathan Anklet Support Co., has increased its capital from 
$18,000 to $150,000. Edwin B. Nathan is president of the com- 
pany. The offices are at 55 Fifth avenue, New York, N. Y,. 

The New York office of Fred Waterhouse Co., Limited, at 82 
Wall street, is in charge of J. C. Holmes as manager. The busi- 
ness is entirely confined to crude rubber and is operated on a 
commission basis. Mr. Waterhouse, who has been in this country 
several weeks, left late in May for Singapore via Honolulu, 
Hawaiian Islands, 

Stephen M. Mullin, under the firm name of S. M. Mullin & 
Co., has established a crude rubber brokerage business at 35 
Nassau street, New York, N. Y. Mr. Mullin is familiar with 
all branches through fifteen years of active experience with 
various large importers and dealers. For a time he acted as 
New York agent for one of the foremost shippers in Amsterdam, 
Holland, and subsequently managed the affairs of Hammesfahr 
& Co., crude rubber brokers. 

John M. Ball, formerly chemical engineer with the Manhattan 
Rubber Manufacturing Co., Passaic, New Jersey, has taken up 
sales work with the R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 50 East 42nd street, 
New York, N. Y., manufacturer of compounding ingredients for 
the rubber trade. 
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The firm of Mac Namara & Wadbrook, Inc., 136 Liberty street, 
New York, N. Y., crude rubber brokers, will be dissolved, and 
Alfred B. Mac Namara and Elston E. Wadbrook will continue 
in business at the same address, but.as separate individuals. 

The Achilles Rubber & Tire Co., Binghamton, New York, is 
now running full force as it has been for three years past. A 
new power house is now under construction, and new vulcanizing 
and shipping rooms and a warehouse are to be added, increasing 
the capacity next year to 1,000 tires a day, 


PENNSYLVANIA 

As advertising and sales promotion manager Andrew W. 
Crawford has become connected with the H. H. Robertson Co., 
First National Bank building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Crawford has had previous experience in sales and factory 
work with several other companies. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has placed 
L. L. Evans in charge of truck tire sales at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Incorporated for the purpose of repairing tires and selling 
rubber goods, the New Kensington Tire & Rubber Co., 735 
Fifth avenue, New Kensington, Pennsylvania, was organized 
August 17, 1920, with a capitalization of $10,000. The officers 
are: A. E. Greenwald, president; Charles E. Moore, vice- 
president; H. S. Douglas, secretary and treasurer; Fred La 
Mountain, manager. 

C, E. Pumphrey, formerly sales manager of The McGraw Tire 
& Rubber Co., has become sales manager of the Corona Cord 
Tire Co., East Butler, Pennsylvania, manufacturer of cord tires 
and inner tubes marketed exclusively through wholesale channels. 
Mr. Pumphrey’s experience in the tire business dates from 1910, 
when he was with the Goodyear selling organization. 

A wireless communication service for the transaction of com- 
pany business is being established at the several plants of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. Service between 
the plant at East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and the foundry at 
Cleveland, Ohio, was formally opened on May 31, and stations 
are being installed at the Newark, New Jersey, and Springfield, 
Massachusetts, works. 


SOUTHERN NOTES 

The Sterling Carbon Co., Inc., Shreveport, Louisiana, reports 
that the present officers of the company are: O. A: Wright, 
president; N. C. McGowan, vice-president and treasurer; E. J. 
McGowan, Jr., secretary. The firm was chartered October 17, 
1919, under the laws of Louisiana. The company’s plant is 
located at Sterlington, in that state. 

The recently erected plant of the Louisiana Carbon Co., near 
Monroe, Louisiana, on the Missouri Pacific railroad, is now in 


full operation. The company manufactures carbon black, gaso- 


line and other by-products from natural gas. The company 
was chartered August 6, 1920, with the principal office at 
Clarksburg, West Virginia. The authorized capital stock is 


$100,000. The officers are as follows: Lynn S. Hornor, presi- 
dent; H. G. Evans, vice-president; Percy Byrd, treasurer; Philip 
P. Steptoe, secretary, and G. A. Williams, general manager. 





PURCHASE OF NEW CASTLE RUBBER CO.’S PLANT 


The New Castle Rubber Co, at New Castle, Pennsylvania, was 
purchased May 27, at receiver’s sale, by R. C. Ellsworth of 
Akron, private secretary to F. A. Seiberling, former president 
of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. It is reported that Mr. 
Ellsworth bid in the plant as the representative of Mr. Seiberling, 
who also attended the sale. The plant is valued at over $500,000. 
The sale price was $103,500. 

F. A. Seiberling held a controlling interest in the New Castle 
Rubber Co., purchased over a year ago. It is stated that the 
purchase of the plant through Mr. Ellsworth does not mean 


that Mr. Seiberling will again become actively engaged in the 
rubber industry. The New Castle plant underwent extensive 
development a year ago and now includes two large factory 
buildings, new modern office buildings, several dwellings and 
seven and one-half acres of ground. 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN NEW JERSEY 


By Our Regular Correspondent 
MISCELLANEOUS NEW JERSEY NOTES 


To New Jersey Fire Chiefs’ Association has endorsed a stand- 

ard thread for fire-hose couplings in order that one munici- 
pality may aid another in case of fire. The hose with a diameter 
of 3 1/16-inches and with 7% threads to an inch, which is said 
to be the standard set by the United States Government, was 
selected. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., which sold its modern three- 
story and basement building at Broad and Kinney streets, Newark, 
to the Federal Drug Co., will use the upper floors of the build- 
ing as a distributing and service station for Northern New Jer- 
sey. This arrangement will cover a period of seven years. 

The United Auto Stores, Inc., will shortly open a branch at 
Burlington, with John K. Gunn as manager, The company operates 
a chain of forty-five stores in various parts of the country and 
handles standard tires and automobile accessories. 


The Lambertville Rubber Co., is operating only on part time. 
The boot department is being run but three days a week, while 
men are employed in the main calender room five days a week. 
The department where balls are made has been closed and there 
are but few at work in the rubber-band room. 


The New Jersey Rubber Co., Lambertville, manufacturer of 
reclaimed rubber, is running on part time only. The concern is 
owned by the E. H. Clapp Rubber Co., of Boston. 

The plant of the Stockton Rubber Co., Stockton, New Jersey, 
which went into the hands of a receiver some time ago, has been 
closed. 

Joseph H. Dwork, inventor of an automobile tire for which he 
received 2,500 shares worth $25,000 from the Ideal Wheel & Tire 
Co., Newark, New Jersey, organized for the manufacture of the 
product, will receive $2,000 for his interest. In an opinion filed 
by Vice-Chancellor Backes, it appears that Dwork is entitled to 
the fund remaining after creditors have been paid by the receiver, 
Charles Frankel. The firm became insolvent some time ago. A 
war embargo on rubber prevented exploitation of the invention, 
it was said, and the company turned to the repair of tires instead. 
It was contended that Dwork was not entitled to a dividend on 
the surplus because the patent was not assigned. Dwork was 


originally half-owner of the company. 
TRENTON NOTES 


The Miller-Steiner Rubber Co., of 678-694 North Olden avenue, 
has recently been incorporated with an authorized capitalization 
of $100,000, divided into 1,000 shares of the par value of $100, The 
incorporators are George W. Page, 1438 Brunswick avenue; John 
H. Miller, 1845 Greenwood avenue, and Julius D. Steiner, 101 
West End avenue. The new company has taken over the plant of 
the Olden Rubber Co. Operations will begin shortly upon com- 
pletion of alterations and installation of new machinery. Mechan- 
ical rubber goods and specialties will be manufactured. Mr. 
Miller, president of the company, will also be general manager, 
and will be assisted by Mr. Steiner. Both have had extensive ex- 
perience in the rubber industry, having been connected for a num- 
ber of years with the Empire Rubber & Tire Corporation and 
other rubber plants. Mr, Page, who is one of the Trenton city 
commissioners, holds an inactive interest with the company. The 
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Olden Rubber Co. was organized several years ago by Israel H. 
Albert 

The scrap rubber plant of Samuel Kravitz, New and Union 
streets, was recently destroyed by fire, causing a loss of about 
$30,000. Spontaneous combustion is the cause advanced for the 
blaze, the fire having started in bales of rubber at the foot of 
the elevator shaft. 

Colonel Washington A. Roebling, who recently passed his eighty- 
fourth birthday, has been elected president of John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., wire rope manufacturer, succeeding his 
nephew, Karl G. Roebling, whose obituary appears in this issue. 
Colonel Roebling has long been identified with’ bridge construc- 
tion. His most notable achievement was the completion of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

Joseph S. Papier, who conducts two automobile tire stores in 
Trenton, has purchased the building he occupies at 15 East Front 
street and will greatly enlarge the place. Mr. Papier is the Trenton 
representative for the Pennsylvania vacuum cup and Lee puncture 
proof tires 

The Thermoid Rubber Co. has erected a frame office adjoining 
its plant on East State street, Trenton, to make more room for 
the additional force. The company was its own contractor and 
builder, 

The Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co. is installing larger 
and heavier machinery at the plant in East Trenton, in an addi- 
tion 36 by 6 feet being erected for the purpose. 

The property now occupied by the Universal Tire & Tube 
Market, 249 North Broad street, Trenton, has been sold and 
the concern is seeking new quarters 

W. E. Saunders, of the Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, recently 
addressed the members of the Trenton Shoe Club, He explained 
to them the manufacture and uses of rubber as applied to shoes 
and the various processes through which rubber passes before 


it is finally made into soles and heels 


MISCELLANEOUS NEW JERSEY NOTES 

The Sterling Tire Corporation, Rutherford, New Jersey, has 
recently opened a direct factory branch at 1509 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, Illinois At this plant a full stock of tires 
and tubes will be carried, and an attempt will be made to reach 
from this point the entire West. Elmer Williams will have the 
supervision of the branch and will act as western sales manager. 
Mr. Williams was formerly district manager for the Rubber 
Corporation of America at Chicago, Illinois. 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN RHODE ISLAND 
By Our Regular Correspondent 


gare in manufacturers’ tire and tube prices, ranging 
from 10 to 25 per cent according to the grade and make, 
have caused a price readjustment among the retailers and dealers 
here that has been very noticeable. As these revisions bring tire 
costs to the consumer almost to a level with the pre-war sched- 
ules, there has been a very perceptible stimulation of business. 
Not only has there been a noticeable increase in sales but the 
dealers are showing a disposition to stock somewhat more heavily 
than has been the case before in many months. 

Relative to the boot and shoe industry, little can be said. 
There is no market and all the mills are either shut down entirely 
or running on such a short schedule as to be practically nil. This 
is the rule rather than the exception and there is apparently little 
prospect of any material betterment for some time to come. Sev- 
eral of the larger plants have endeavored to operate on a short 
schedule so as to maintain the unity of the working forces, but 
this has been found to be utterly impossible. 

The plants that are producing druggists’ supplies, novelties 
and other articles of rubber are doing something although not 


being operated to the full capacity of their equipment. But even 
with these departments there is comparatively little enthusiasm 
and the operations are almost hand to mouth, orders being cleared 
up almost as rapidly as they are booked. 

With this lethargy in rubber manufacturing lines a correspond- 
ing dullness is carried into the textile and fabric plants that 
furnish these goods for various purposes of the rubber industry. 
Some of the mills that are producing textiles for tire fabrics are 
moderately busy but none are being operated to a sufficient de- 
gree to burden them to any extent. There is a generally optimistic 
feeling among these manufacturers although it can hardly be 
called very enthusiastic. A general revival in other businesses 
would unquestionably be substantially reflected in an increased 
activity in the tire business and its accessories and supplies. 
Everybody is ready and waiting and the millennium cannot come 
too quickly to suit both employer and employe. 

The American Wringer Co. deficit of $317,998.64, reported 
recently by the Industrial Trust Co., Providence, as receiver 
for the wringer corporation, brought no pleasure to the latter’s 
stockholders. It was the first statement after the appraisal of 
assets and liabilities of American Wringer as of January 26, 
1921, the date of the appointment of the Industrial Trust as tem- 
porary receiver. The plant and inventory were revalued by 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. as of January 26 and the items ap- 
proved were $306,059.22 below their original book values. The 
wringer concern’s condition is not as favorable as was hoped by 
the more sanguine among its stockholders and friends. 

Total claims of merchandise creditors filed at the time the 
statement was made up aggregated about $600,000, and out- 
standing creditors’ claims on notes held by banks foot up about 
$835,000. It will require a later report for the consideration of 
and decision on the claims of creditors. Also, there are accrued 


taxes and wages to be satisfied. Orders booked for wringers. 


were about one-third normal for the first four months of the 
present year. The company’s installment business, perhaps, was 
not a happy idea, and there was much of it, and too little working 
capital. 

Following are the principal items of the balance sheets of 
American Wringer, as of January 26, 1920 (furnished by the 
company itself), and as of January 26, 1921 (furnished by the 
receiver). On the former date the assets and liabilities balanced 
at $2,471,027.37 and on the latter at $2,944,563.82. Real estate, 
machinery and fixtures were given separately, a year ago, and 
“bunched” this year. The capital stock remained at $1,750,000. 
“Patents, trade marks and good will” would not seem to be very 
valuable as a market asset to a concern thus situated, but com- 
parison of the items selected, as below, may be of interest: 


ASSETS 

January 26, 
1921 

$940,852.00 

1,027,133.02 


January 1, 
1920 


$823,253.51 


eC. is oe ndehewe ed neeetneerensaeeeupe 
eveske Vusenecsees 934,157.79 


Merchandise ° 
Cash ‘ vege eebeaaeeoneees 95,766.31 165,479.35 
Investments oe ‘ ee . 153,215.75 22,705.00 
Notes Receivable ee ‘ a ee 37,059.11 41,181.04 
Accounts receivable satinaun 312,569.19 300,779.92 

110,978.71 111,257.21 


Patents, etc 


$342,865.24 
842,000.00 
*317,998.64 


$126,277.37 
475,000.00 
90,000.00 


Accounts payable 
Notes payable 
SOE. eeavsweens 


~ *Deficit. 

The company had, as of January 26, 1921, contingent liabilities 
of $95,470.95 for notes discounted and its “cash” includes $10,362.15 
on deposit in Europe, at par of exchange. 

John F, Sweeney, for 32 years with the American Wringer Co., 
Woonsocket, and for the past six months plant manager, severed 
his connection with that corporation on June 10. He has been 
succeeded by George R. Keltie, the following notice having been 
posted, signed by William G. Roelker, secretary of the Industrial 
Trust Co., receiver for the American Wringer Co.: “George R. 


% 
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Keltie has this day been appointed plant manager. George 
Schlosser will continue in charge for the receivers.” 

Mr. Sweeney had served in many capacities, both in the clerical 
and administrative departments of the company. He entered its 
employ as a clerk in the office force and for 16 years was man- 
ager of the cost department. In 1916 he was in charge of the 
mechanical roll department and was also purchasing agent. He 
was promoted to assistant plant manager in 1918, a position which 
he filled until his appointment as manager on January 1, 1921. 
For many years he was one of the executive assistants of the 
late Michael Flynn, general manager. The new plant manager 
has been employed at the plant for about a year in an executive 
capacity. 

Closing exercises of the Americanization School at the factory 
of the National India Rubber Co., at Bristol, were held at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon, June 15, in the conference room of the 
plant. The exercises were in charge of Miss Marguerite L. 
MacDonald, one of the teachers. The pupils to the number of 
115 were present. An excellent program of vocal and instru- 
mental music and recitations was rendered by the pupils. In the 
evening the pupils and guests enjoyed a complimentary entertain- 
ment at the rooms of the Y. M. C. A. The program included 
six reels of patriotic and instructive pictures, as well as comedy 
films and vocal and instrumental music. A collation was served 
and the latter part of the evening was devoted to dancing in the 
gymnasium. 

At the Revere Rubber Company plant on Valley street on the 
evening of June 7 a presentation was made by the Colt plant 
employes to the factory manager, John J. Shea, on the occasion 
of the anniversary of his fiftieth birthday. The presentation 
consisted of a gold Waltham watch and a bouquet of fifty roses 
The employes assembled in the cafeteria immediately after work 
and sat down to a buffet luncheon served by the factory steward. 
Seated at the head table with Mr. Shea were George W. Seiber- 
ling, of Detroit, general factory manager of the United States 
Tire Co.; Dr. E. Meyer, consulting chemist; Arthur Carr, factory 
manager of the Revere Rubber Co., mechanical division; J. T. 
Brogden, superintendent of the Revere Rubber Co.; F. O. Miles, 
treasurer of the Revere Rubber Co.; A. P. Delahunt, treasurer 
of the Colt plant, and W. T. Mead, engineer. 

The presentation was made on behalf of the employes by 
Walter C. Eaton, Mr. Shea responding. Brief remarks were 
made by Seiberling, Carr, Brogden, Mead, Miles and 
Delahunt and Dr. Meyer. The luncheon was followed by dancing. 
The committee in charge of the arrangements comprised L. B. 
Martin, superintendent; George V. Burgess, divisional superin- 
tendent; Gus Mix, divisional superintendent; Richard Newsmith, 
mechanical engineer; Samuel Reed, cashier; Miss M. Kilroe and 
Miss E. Moore; Oliver Hopkins, industrial relations manager; S. 
D. Johnson, employment manager, and Walter C. Eaton, chief cost 
accountant. 


Messrs. 


Out of the several hundred old graduates who returned June 
15 to attend the 13lst annual commencement exercises at Brown 
University interest centered in two, both of whom have served 
as Chief Executive of two of the most important states in the 
Union. One of them, Secretary of State Charles Evans Hughes, 
gave the glamor of renewed achievement to his fellows of the 
class of ’81. The other, the Honorable Augustus O. Bourn, of 
Providence, president of the Bourn Rubber Co. and a former 
governor of Rhode Island, came as the only representative of 
the class of ’55, the oldest that responded to the roll-call. Both 
men have helped mold the history of their country, the first as 
a jurist and the most important officer in the President’s Cabinet ; 
the second as a boy soldier in Dorr’s Rebellion (Rhode Island’s 
political war), who later guided his native state through trying 
days. 

Michael J. Bowes, who has been with the Lawrence Felting 


Co. for 26 years, and for the last few years superintendent of 
that company’s mills at Millville, has tendered his resignation to 
the United States Rubber Co., operating the Millville plant, 
which was originally the Bannigan & Bowes Felting Co., formed 
in 1876. The late William Bowes, father of Michael Bowes, was 
the first superintendent. Francis Sage, of the Hastings (Mich- 
igan) Wool Boot Co., succeeds Mr. Bowes. 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN MASSACHUSETTS 
By Our Regular Correspondent 

ye the tire buying season in full swing, automobile man- 

ufacturers stimulating new business by generous price re- 
ductions, and tire manufacturers selling at the new list prices, which 
represent reductions of 10 to 20 per cent, the tire demand is 
now fair and improving. Production averages about two-thirds 
normal with a few plants very close to normal production. 

Apart from the seasonable demand for jar rings and garden 
hose, business in mechanical rubber goods continues quiet and 
will pick up only with a resumption of general manufacturing. 
This applies particularly to belting and packing. Stationers’ sun- 
dries are affected somewhat by the same causes. The demand 
for insulated wire has been satisfactory because of the great 
amount of extension work deferred by the war. 

The proofing trade is quiet, especially auto-top material, al- 
though it is anticipated that increasing sales of cars will enlarge 
the demand. The call for raincoat materials is better. Druggists’ 
sundries sales are improving, but large orders cannot be expected 
until fall, when jobbers generally replenish their stocks. While 
reclaimers view the falling crude rubber market with some un- 
easiness, they find that compounders still prefer for certain pur- 
poses some of the well-known brands of reclaim with which they 
are familiar, and anticipate an increasing demand as rubber 
goods manufacture returns to normal. Moreover, they believe 
that a rise in crude rubber prices when general buying com- 
mences, after stocks and commitments have been exhausted, will 
favor them. Business in heels and soles is good, and in these 
much reclaim is used. 


The canvas footwear season is at its height and the demand 
most gratifying. Manufacturers report constant small orders 
from jobbers and large dealers which call for all that can be 
produced. In rubber footwear there is little activity. 

A shortage of light rubber footwear this coming winter is pre- 
dicted by those in close touch with the trade. Retailers are not 
placing future orders as usual, but are relying upon jobbers to 
carry their stocks for them. Jobbers, however, are not inclined 
to carry more than minimum stocks this year, and their orders to 
manufacturers are smaller than ordinary. Manufacturers are not 
inclined to carry sufficient stocks to overcome the strong buying 
aversion of both retailers and jobbers, and are making up few 
goods in excess of actual orders despite the certainty that the 
situation will create a shortage. 

The same conditions existed to a lesser degree regarding canvas 
footwear during the normal season for accumulating stocks, with 
the result that a shortage is already being felt in the more 
popular numbers, while most manufacturers have orders for all 
the canvas footwear that can possibly be produced for the bal- 
ance of the season. 

Rubber footwear conditions are more acute, however. Nor- 
mally it takes about nine months to manufacture the rubber foot- 
three months. Were every retailer to order at 
once for normal requirements, it would still be impossible to meet 
the demands of a winter of average severity, and another mild 
winter is hardly to be expected. While the abnormal weather 
last winter left retailers with some stocks of rubber footwear 
on hand, one good storm in December would exhaust them. 


wear used in 
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Owing to tight money, the burden of financing footwear stocks 
has been passed along to the manufacturer, and as he cannot bear 
it in full and alone, all suffer in loss of business while a consid- 
erable percentage of the buying public must go without the pro- 
tective footwear it wants and needs. Merchants with the fore- 
sight to stock amply will probably reap a harvest this coming 
winter. 
BOSTON NOTES 

The Associated Tire Corporation, 1041 Commonwealth avenue, 
Boston, has become Massachusetts distributer for Kenyon cord 
tires, manufactured by the C. Kenyon Co., Brooklyn, New York. 
Sales already run ahead of the most sanguine expectations. 

Free service, free storage and free delivery are features of 
the day and night quick service being rendered to patrons at 
the large service station of the Grow Tire Co., 323 Columbus 
avenue. Experts are ready to advise regarding every tire diffi- 
culty \ business man may drive his car to the service station 
in the morning. A chauffeur will drive him to his office while 
his tires are being changed, and later when ready, his car will 
be sent to his office at his convenience. 

The Burditt & Williams Co., 160 Federal street, has become 
factory distributer for the Ashland cord tire. 

The Detroit Waterproof Fabrics Co., of Detroit, Michigan, 
has opened a Boston office at 166 Essex street, in charge of John 
H. Foster, formerly in the Boston office of the United States 
Rubber Co. 

J. E. Driscoll of Savannah, Georgia, has recently become a 
vice-president, handling sales, with H. T. West Co., 148 State 
street, Boston, Massachusetts. Mr. Driscoll was formerly, for 
many years, manager of the domestic department of the Amer- 
ican Naval Stores Co H. T. West Co. handles naval stores 
petroleum products, linseed oil and supplies for technical indus- 
tries 

The New England distributing* point for the Achilles Rubber 
& Tire Co., 


Beacon street, Boston. Max Leitman is in charge. 


Binghamton, New York, is now located at 679 


On the evening of May 26 about 125 employes of the United 
States Rubber Co. offices in Boston held a dinner and dance at 
the Hotel Westminster 
the speakers included John White, James Ryan, Charles Abbott 


George Bailey was toastmaster and 
and J. J. Brady. The firm was represented by William North, 
general manager, and M. R. Cos Department bowling prizes 
were awarded. 
MISCELLANEOUS MASSACHUSETTS NOTES 

The Middlesex Rubber Co., Reading, which was incorporated 
late in March with a capital of $50,000, has occupied the plant 
formerly operated by the McTernen Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
and is making druggists’ sundries, automobile inner tubes, and 


rubber bands. George E. Jeandheur, at one time superintendent 
of the Mayflower Rubber Co. plant, is president and treasurer, 
while Michael Culliney is vice-president. 

With 27 per cent of the population of Massachusetts foreign 
born, progressive industrial establishments have seen the need 
Among 


the concerns which recently held special closing exercises for 


of Americanization work among employes and met it. 


their English and citizenship classes were the American Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, and the General Electric Co., West Lynn. It 
has been gratifying to note at those exercises the apparent read- 
iness with which graduates use our language and the marked 
progress in writing ability. 

Believing that the only way New England can maintain her 
industrial leadership is to lead in the field of human relations, 
a conference of executives and managers was held on May 17 
at the Copley Plaza Hotel to discuss employe representation 
plans. Some two hundred plant representatives were present to 
listen to five plans in successful operation, to ask questions and 


join in the general discussion 


Richard H. Rice, general manager of the Lynn plant of the 
General Electric Co., summed up the case for employe repre- 
sentation. Industrialists of the future, he declared, would bless 
those who had blazed the way in this movement for a closer 
relationship between employer and employe. The good results 
achieved through it for his company justified him in advising 
ethers to adopt similar measures. 

Other speakers told how employe representation had enabled 
the companies to reduce wages and to readjust rates in keeping 
with the industrial depression and the reduced cost of living, with 
the consent of the workers and without the slightest friction— 
something that would not have been possible, it is believed, with- 
out such a system. There was also evidence that it had resulted 
in increased production, elimination of waste, and a general im- 
provement in the morale of the working force. 

The full bench of the Supreme Court recently ordered the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts to refund to the Hood Rubber 
Co., Watertown, the sum of $2,250, which the court decided was 
illegally exacted in payment of excise taxes. The company 
changed its common stock of par value into an equal number of 
shares without par value. The tax commissioner then fixed 
par value for the latter and assessed an excise tax. The court 
holds that the unissued stock of no par value does not constitute 
an increase of capital and is not subject to excise’ tax. 


MEETING OF THE RUBBER SECTION—NATIONAL SAFETY 
COUNCILS 
The National Safety Council Convention will be held in Boston, 
September 26 to 30 inclusive. The sessions of the rubber section 
will be held September 28, 29 and 30, inclusive, in the historic 
State House in Boston, one of the most famous buildings in 
America. The tentative program is as follows: 


FIRST DAY 


1. Address of welcome by the chairman, E. H. Fitzgerald, 
Federal Rubber Co. 

2. “Standard Statistics of the Rubber Industry,” by Ray Wat- 
son, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Discussion. 

3. “Fire Hazards and Static Electricity.” Discussion. 

4. General discussion on new ideas to promote safety in the 
rubber industry. 

FIRST DAY EVENING 


Luncheon. Toast master, Harrold T. Martin. The speaker is 
to be one of the most prominent men in the rubber industry. 
Special entertainment also to be provided. 


SECOND DAY 
1. Talk by one of the foremost rubber chemists in America. 
Subject to be selected. Discussion. 
2. “Keeping a Rubber Factory Clean.’ Discussion. 
3. Practical plans for medical supervision in rubber plants. 
Discussion. 
THIRD DAY 
1. Reports of Committees: Engineering Committee, C. B. Mit- 
chella, The B. J. Goodrich Rubber Co.; Health Hazards Com- 
mittee, C. F. Horan, Hood Rubber Co.; Membership Committee, 
E. W. Beck, United States Tire Co.; Program Committee, S. M. 
Schott, Morgan & Wright; Standards and Statistics Committee, 
Ray N. Watson, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
2. Talk by J. D. Anderson, factory manager, The Fisk Rubber 
Co. Subject: “Safety from the Factory Manager’s Viewpoint.” 
3. Reclaiming plants and their efforts towards safe operation. 


THE GOOD ROADS ESSAY CONTEST 
Interest in the “Good Roads and Highway Transport” national 
essay contest for the Harvey S. Firestone scholarship appears 
to be greater this year than last, and it extends to all states and 
territorial possessions. In some states it is believed that 90 
per cent of the high school pupils will submit essays, while many 
schools are making these essays the basis of final examinations 
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in English, The essays will be graded by local high school 
principals and state committees the same as last year. Essays 
may, however, be submitted direct to the Highway and Highway 
Transport Education Committee, Willard Building, Washington, 
D. C., if no local committee for grading the essays exists. 





PRESIDENT OF THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER 
CO. 
| ‘RD G. WILMER, who succeeds Frank A. Seiberling as pres- 
ident of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
under the recent reorganization plan, was born in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, thirty-eight years ago 
and is unmarried. He studied 
law at George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, District of 
Columbia, but never engaged in 
the active practice of law after 
obtaining his degree. 

Mr. Wilmer started his busi- 
ness career in the legal depart- 
ment of one of the Schlesinger 
companies, where he rose rap- 
idly to personal adviser and legal 
representative of the late Fer- 
dinand Schlesinger, of Miiwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, one of the most 
prominent figures in the Amer- 
ican iron, steel and chemical in- 
dustries. For the past twelve 
years Mr. Wilmer has been ac- 
tively associated with a group of the Schlesinger companies con- 
trolling many subsidiaries, in all of which parent companies he 
held the office of vice-president. These include the Steel and 
Tube Co. of America, a consolidation of a dozen large concerns; 
the Newport Co., one of the largest chemical concerns in the 
world, and the Milwaukee Coal & Gas Co., which supplies gas to 
the city of Milwaukee. 

For several years Mr. Wilmer has been engaged in reorganizing 
large companies. He is regarded as one of the keenest of the 
younger American business executives, particularly in financing, 
and his accession to the presidency of the second largest rubber 
company in the world is recognition of this remarkable ability. 
It is also significant of the entrance of the vast Schlesinger 
interests into a new field and a financial participation in the 
reorganization of the Goodyear company. With an assured free 
hand in the management, he will occupy a very prominent place 





Epwarp G. WILMER. 


in the rubber industry. 

Mr. Wilmer’s confidence in the future is concisely expressed in 
a simple statement made on assuming the presidency. Said he: 
“The entire Goodyear organization has shown unusual courage 
and efficiency in meeting all the recent difficulties. I am entirely 
satisfied with qualities so displayed, and with such an organ- 
ization as this I tirmly believe we are now ready for a complete 


come-back.” 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN OHIO 
By Our Regular Correspondent 

T HE footwear season which has just closed was most satis- 

factory to Akron manufacturers in spite of the rather un- 
toward reports regarding the industry in other sections of the 
country. Tabulations for the season have not been completed 
and figures are not available, but those closely connected with 
this feature of the industry believe that if the fall and early 
winter present seasonable weather the first of the coming year 
will find the books at least 100 per cent normal. The stocks 
of the dealers are reported to be comparatively low and although 


buying has been very good it is believed that the coming of cold 
weather will find much mail order business on its way to the 
factories from the dealers. 

Druggists’ sundries sales are gradually improving, according 
to available reports. The improvement lacks any spectacular 
features and is following along the lines noted in other industries. 
The season for actual placing of large orders does not come 
until fall, when the jobbers place their largest orders. Jobbers, 
however, are reported not to be heavily stocked with goods, and 
therefore the Akron druggists’ sundries companies, iacluding 
Goodrich, will be surprised if the coming season is not at least a 
fair one. 

The future of mechanical goods depends largely upon the im- 
provement in general business because these departments are 
closely interlocked with the larger manufacturing industries. ‘The 
resumption of steel manufacture, the settling of labor and rail- 
road freight rate questions, which are the large issues of the 
day, will mean that the general tone of business will improve 
and be reflected rapidly in the mechanical goods departments of 
the rubber companies. 


While the news which developed in the Akron rubber fac- 
tories toward the end of May lacked the optimistic tone which 
it carried during the first part of the month, June has been 
an entire reversal of this development. The opening of the 
month saw some changes which it was generally believed would 
inaugurate a new era of depression, but as the days and weeks 
went by reports from the various companies took on a more 
optimistic tone, until it is generally believed that the industry is 
on a firm keel and that sailing will be smooth in the future. 

The Miller Rubber Co. has made some adjustments in office 
personnel and has announced that the factory will continue on a 
basis of 3,000 tires a day until fall, unless a change in business 
conditions makes it necessary. 

At the Firestone plant it is officially stated that production is 
now between 17,000 and 18,000 tires a day and that if any re- 
duction is made it will not take place on the basis of information 
now at hand. Few of the 47 automobile manufacturers who 
purchase original equipment from Firestone have materially de- 
creased their commitments to date, it is stated. Some readjust- 
ments have been made in the Firestone office personnel in line 
with those made in other factories and some men have been laid 
off in the mechanical departments, but outside of this the forces 
are as they were in May. 

The General Tire & Rubber Co. is running along at the same 
production point, although figures have not been given out. It 
is a conservative firm and was comparatively little affected by the 
big period of depression. It is generally believed that the price 
of General stock on the market reflects the condition of the 
company. 

At the Goodrich plant, where salary and personnel adjust- 
ments have been under way, business remains very much as it 
was at the first of the month, which means a decrease from the 
peak reached during the middle of May. However, the adjust- 
ments have been to a large extent in the offices, while the pro- 
duction department has remained much the same. There has 
been no wholesale reduction in factory forces, as far as can be 
determined. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. announces the appointment of 
E. H. Fitch as director of sales, Diamond Rubber Co., with Ralph 
McPeake as his assistant. L. A. McQueen, formerly in sales 
promotion work, is now assistant advertising manager. T. A. 
Bennett has been given charge of Goodrich mechanical sales with 
E, R. Miller as his assistant. 

A remarkable record for long-continued service is that fur- 
nished by three brothers, for many years employed by The B. 
F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. Perry and Lee Hall were first 
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The first-named of 
The 


has been with the company for twenty-five 


employed by the Goodrich company in 1887 
the two is now manager of one of the plant departments 
third 


years 


brother, Ira, 


These men have seen many changes in their particular 


industry, while their united record, in years, represents almost 


a century of service 


Among the resignations from the Goodrich company is that 
of E. P. Rowen, formerly manager of Diamond tire sales, and 
also that of M. E. Fassnacht, formerly service manager. 

E. C. Tibbitts, who for twenty-four years has been connected 


with Goodrich advertising, has accepted a position with the Wm. 


H. Rankin Co., Chicago, Illinois, as central western manager. 
Mr. Tibbitts 
as handled by the 
Akron 

F.O 


ferred 


personal charge of the Goodrich account 


will have | 


Rankin company, and will have headquarters in 
Slutz, formerly manager of railroad sales, 
report to H. C 


been trans 


Mille Fe 


has 


to the tire department and will 


director of sales 

MASON ISSUES FAVORABLE REPORT 
Mason Tire & 
Akron, has 


most 


The Rubber Ce Kent, Ohio, a short distance 
from issued a series of reports regarding its business 


which have th optimistic tone of any statements given out 


in Akron for several mont! While the company did more than 
$7,000,000 worth of business last year, expectations based upon 
the present output of the plant, together with its output history 
leads officials of the company to believe that 
will be in excess of $10,000,000. The balance 
May quick current 
it liabilities of $433,000, being a better 


condition, 


thus far this year, 
business this year 
the 


sheet as of rst of showed assets of 


$3,340,000 as agaimst curre 
than “four to one” 
While 


June was larger than at any time in the history « 
it is expected that the final figures on June production will be at 


production of cord tires during the first weeks in 


f the company, 


least 100 per cent larger than production during the same month 
last year, when business as a whole was at peak. Sales for May 
of this year were in excess of those of May of last year. It 1s 
believed that by the end of the present month the company will 
have worked off the last pound of high-priced rubber and will 


begin July on rubber which costs an average of 16 cents a pound. 


Its fabric is manufactured in its own mills at Kent and conse- 
quently the company was not caught with large fabric commit- 
ments last year 


The company has practically stopped the manufacture of fabric 


tires except in Ford sizes, having turned attention primarily to 
the manufacture of cords. The same action has been taken as 
regards the manufacture of tubes. The company makes only a 


jet black tube, having discontinued entirely the production of 
grey and red _ tubes At the present time arrangements are 
being made to discontinue the manufacture of a plain solid tire 
and to concentrate on cushion and slotted types of heavy duty 


solid tires 


[he first part of July will probably see the absorption of the 
Mason Plantations Co. by The Mason Tire & Rubber Co. com 
pleted. The stockholders of the plantations company were given 
the privilege of converting thet stock into rubber stock, and 
although no announcement has yet been made it is generally 
believed that the transfer suggestion has met with universal 


When the amalgamation has been 
$4,000,000 of liquid assets will be 


favor among the stockholders 
carried through, approximately 
added to the company 
GOODYEAR ANNOUNCES NEW TIRE PRODUCTION SCHEDULE 
Co that the 


be 26,000 tires a day, and as soon as 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber announces new 
production schedule will 
man can be obtained, the factory will be placed on a basis of three 
eight-hour shifts. This 


which have continued to grow for the past three weeks, 


is due, not only to increases in dealers’ 


orders 


but to unexpected increases in orders from automobile manu- 


lacturers 


When it was announced that 1,500 men were wanted imme- 
diately at the Goodyear factory it was believed to be impossible 
Goodyear started 
to rehire former employes the third week in June and the an- 
nouncement that at least 1,500 more were needed came on June 
23, following a conference between factory officials and E. G. 
Mr. Wilmer startled those who did 
not already know of the increase in orders by stating that it 
will soon be possible to ge to 25,000 or 26,000 tires a day. 

rapid recuperation is primarily due to the fact 
that during the worst days of the depression advertising was con- 


to find so many experienced men in the city. 


Wilmer, the new president. 


Goodyear’s 


tinued as before; and that the salesmen were recently placed 
upon a new working basis whereby they either produced results 
or resigned. 


MILLER AND FIRESTONE PLAN INCREASED PRODUCTION 


\lthough the same increases are not expected from the other 
‘ompanies it is known that Miller is contemplating an increase 
and Firestone has placed the small-tire production department on 
a basis of two nine-hour shifts. 

\lthough it had been anticipated that automobile manufacturers’ 
commitments at the rubber plants would be decreased with the 
reported decrease in automobile sales, yet this has not developed 
and in instances facts have been just to the contrary. 
This is reflected in the orders to the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
; plant, now being operated at two-thirds 
The plant makes more than 60 per cent 
of the automobile rims of the country, and during the past week 


some 


Co.’s rim which is 


capacity with 350 men 


the increased production at some of the automobile centers, espe- 
cially at Flint, Michigan, has been definitely reflected at the 
rim plant. 

AKRON NOTES 


\ price reduction on all types of truck tires is announced by 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., effective on June 20. These 
reductions will complete the stabilization of tire prices through 
the entire Goodyear line, following the reduction in price on all 
kinds of last month. 
There will be an average reduction of 234 per cent on 6, 7, and 
8-inch cord pneumatic truck tires. The reduction on all Good- 
year S.V. solid tires will average 12 per cent, and on all cushion 
The 
prices on pneumatic truck tires over eight inches, and on the 
\ll-Weather tread solid tires have also been reduced to some 
extent. 


automobile casings and tubes announced 


tires there will be an average reduction of 10 per cent. 


new 


& Rubber Co. board of control has been 
Einbecker, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, who 
of comptroller under the new management. 
Shelby A. Falor, four years a member of 
resigned and has become president of the 
of Akron. W. 
ber of the board, has become assistant secretary of the company 
and H. B. Hamlin and W. D. Oburn, other members of the board, 
remain with the company. 

rank 
of the advertising department, in the division of domestic adver- 


The Goodyear Tire 
replaced by George E. 
has assumed the office 
In the reorganization 
the board of control, 


Universal Drug Co., D. Shilts, formerly a mem- 


R. Griffin has been appointed assistant to the manager 


tising, of The ‘Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Edward G. Wilmer, president of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., has leased the A. H. Marks homestead in Akron and will 
live there for the summer with his New York business associates. 

R. E. Wollcott, and Charles H. 
Waterman, purchasing agent, of The Miller Rubber Co., have 
resigned. 

C. E. Wagner, export manager of The Miller Rubber Co., 
attended the International Trade Conference at Mexico City, begin- 
ning June 20, in the interests of his firm. He was also a delegate 
of the export managers’ group of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, and of the Akron Chamber of Commerce. 


assistant credit manager, 
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James W. O’Meara, of the advertising department of The B. 
F, Goodrich Rubber Co., has resigned, effective July 1, and has 
not announced his future plans. For the past six years Mr. 
O’Meara had charge of the company’s news service for news- 
papers and magazines, 

J. H. Appleby, for many years connected with the St. Louis 
and Kansas City, Missouri, branches of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., has been promoted to the firm’s force of special 
motorcycle tire representatives. 

John D. Hess, Jr., has been promoted to manager of pneumatic 
tire sales for the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co, with headquarters 
at Akron. Starting with the com- 
pany nine years ago as salesman 
at Detroit, Michigan, he has 
successfully filled the position 
of branch manager at Cleveland, 
Ohio, special representative to 
truck manufacturers, district 
manager on the Pacific Coast, 
and assistant to the western 
sales manager. He has been 
afforded an opportunity to study 
tire merchandising under all lo- 
cal conditions throughout the 
country and has gained a wide 








acquaintance in the tire and 

allied industries among whom 

his promotion is welcomed Joun D. Hess, Jr. 
as well merited. 


On account of ill health, O. L. Weaver, who was connected 
with The Star Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, since its organization, 
has tendered his resignation. The office of sales manager, for- 
merly held by Mr. Weaver, will be assumed by A, G. Partridge, 
who is also vice-president of the company. Mr. Partridge was 
previously vice-president and general sales manager of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Dr. W. C. Geer, of The B. F. Goodrich Co., with Mrs. Geer, 
has left for Europe where they will travel for the next month. 

Councilman Gus F. Kasch has proposed that monuments to the 
originators of four world industries in Akron be erected in Akron. 
Goodrich, the orig- 
The others 


Among them is a monument for Dr. B. F. 
inator of the rubber industry on its present basis. 
are for the originator of the Chautauqua plan, cereals and the 
founder of the sewer pipe industry. Thus far Mr. Kasch’s plan 
has not gone beyond suggestion. 

Harry Quine, for several years connected with the lecture de- 
partment of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., has resigned to 
accept a position with the National Highway Council in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

P. B. Martins, for more than 5 years manager of the safety 
department of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., has resigned. 

The past presidents of the Chamber of Commerce, many of 
whom are directly or indirectly connected with the rubber in- 
dustry, entertained the Italian Commission on electrification of 
Italian industries and railways at the City Club the latter part 
of May. The commissioners visited the Ohio Insulator Co. at 
Barberton, part of the Akron district, and The B. F. Goodrich 
Co. during the day before coming to the chamber dinner. They 
asked that Akron men assist Italy in building up its industries 
by the extension of credit and by actually going to Italy to 
give assistance. 

Leroy R. Reifsnider is president, E. C. Shaw, formerly vice- 
president of The B. F. Goodrich Co., is vice-president, and Paul 
Held is treasurer of a new $2,000,000 building and loan association 
which has been organized and will open for business within a 


month. It is believed by the organizers that more money will 


be available for home building with the decrease in returns 
for rubber stocks. 

Walter T. Akers has been named receiver for the B. & W. 
Rubber Co., one of the smaller and newer rubber companies of 
Akron. Louis W. Bogner, factory superintendent, filed the pe- 
tition for receivership, alleging that the company owed him $2,019, 
which, under the administration previous to the receivership, had 
been lost. He also charged that the plant had been operated 
only a few months and was closed about September 1, 1920. 

Little definite progress has been made in solving the difficulties 
of the Interlocking Cord Tire Co., Akron. The plan whereby 
the creditors were to be paid off within a year with money to 
be made by the company operating the plant was not accepted 
by the court under which the receiver was appointed. The 
receiver has asked that the stockholders pay the portion of 
their stocks which remained due, and the court ordered that the 
final payments on the stocks be made. Whether the stockholders 
will finally be able to obtain sufficient money to operate the 
plant and raise the receivership is a matter of doubt in Akron. 

The employes of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. gave a 
farewell party to their former chief, F, A. Seiberling, at the 
Goodyear Auditorium which he built for them, and it was one 
of the most touching scenes ever enacted in Akron. His brother 
Charles was presented with a loving cup, while a similar fund 
raised by the employes for Mr. Seiberling will doubtless be used 
to purchase additional equipment for the Children’s Hospital. 


MISCELLANEOUS OHIO NOTES 

The Hercules Rubber Corporation reports a change of address 
from 908 Union Central Building to 922 Race street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Dexter C. Hathaway, branch manager at Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been appointed to the assistant sales managership of The McGraw 
Tire & Rubber Co., East Palestine, Ohio. Temporarily he will 
continue to supervise the affairs of the Cleveland branch to 
which he has devoted himself since his affiliation with the com- 


pany almost a year ago. 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN THE MID-WEST 
By Our Regular Correspondent 


MID-WEST RUBBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


N the June 14th meeting of the Mid-West Rubber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, a stirring short talk was given by Ensign 
Roger V. Flory, of Chicago, attorney for the American Legion, 
in which he said, “The American Legion is taking the place of 
the G. A. R. in keeping alive and continuing the proper ob- 
servances in patriotic matters,’ and urged that ex-service men’ 
be given preferential employment as a matter of patriotic duty. 

The board of directors’ meeting was presided over by George 
B. Dryden, who gave a very interesting review of the mechanical 
goods industry and expressed his opinion that the bottom price 
may not yet have been reached but nevertheless it is not a bad 
time to buy rubber. He believes that factories now given up 
entirely to the manufacture of tires and tubes should give more 
attention to other lines of manufactured rubber goods, as the 
possibilities of rubber manufacture have nowhere near reached 
the limit. 

The following speakers were called upon and responded briefly: 
J. H. McGrory, Katzenbach & Bullock; O. L. Heath of The 
Barrett Company; C. H. Taveniere, Fred Stern & Co.; C. Stitt, 
A. Daigger & Co.; W. E. Wrisberg, Newsom Valve Co.; D. L. 
Spraker, Kokomo Rubber Co., and E. H. Bohlman, Cupples Com- 
pany. 

Sydney J. Roy, Rubber Co., Hannibal, Missouri, 
gave a splendid talk on tires. He insisted that tires must be well 
made; they have been sold too cheaply, but an honest product 
must be turned out; the tire industry must be put on a solid 
foundation and fictitious adjustments eliminated. Mr, Roy pre- 


Hannibal 
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dicted the greatest business the world has ever known after 
industry had passed through the present depression. Following 
Mr. Roy’s talk, Thomas Follen discussed the question of foreign 
ex | ‘ 

[he principal speaker of the day, Edward S. Babcox, Editor 
of the /ndta Rubber Review, was detained at home and his 
address was read by the Secretary It dealt with the plan of 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, to inaugurate a system 
of basic Federal-collected statistics that would constitute a great 
stabilizing influence if put into operation. 


The meeting unanimously adopted the following resolutions 
Be it Resolved, by the Mid-West Rubber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, at the regular monthly meeting luncheon, Chicago Athletic 
Association, June 14, 1921, that the plan of Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce for basic, Federal-collected statistics is 


Mid-West 
ongressmen that they vote for the appro- 
sted by Mr 


hereby endorsed, and that the Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Association urge 


$600,000 requ 


upon 


priation of Hoover to carry on this 
work 

Be it Resolved, by the Mid-West Rubber Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation, at the regular monthly meeting luncheon, Chicago Athletic 
\ssociation, June 14, 1921, that all members of Congress be sent 


Association 


a bulletin of this irrying a resolution endorsing the 
plan of Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, for Federal- 
collected statistics 
MISCELLANEOUS MID-WESTERN NOTES 

The Essenkay Products Co. has leased three buildings at 
2601-9 Cottage Grove avenue, Chicago, Illinois, and plans to spend 
$15,000 in alterations The present city sales and service de- 
partment, now at Michigan avenue, will also be moved to the new 


Mayer is president of the company. 
Elastic Ws Co., 
incorporated under the Illinois, February 9, 
talized at $50,000, on December 20, 1920, 
stock to $75,000. The incorporators of this company, which manu- 


quarters. F. D 
Che which was 
1920, capi- 


its capital 


Bennett Chicago, Illinois, 


law 5 ol 


increased 


factures elastic web products and textiles, are all residents of 


Chicago and are: C. F. Bennett, W. B. Bennett, Benson Landon, 


Robert N. Holt, and Benson Landon, Jr 

H. O. Smith, who recently assumed control of the Racine 
Auto Tire Co., Racine, Wisconsin, is a veteran in the rubber 
industry He was one of the organizers of the Indianapolis 


the G. & J. Tire Co., both of Indianapolis, 
While president of these two companies, which later 
Mr. 


Premier Motor Manufacturing 


Rubber Co., and 
Indiana 
Goods Manufacturing Co., 


the Rubber 
with the 


were merged with 


Smith became identified 


Co. and served as its president. As one of the employer members 


of the National War Labor Board, Mr. Smith also played his 
part during the war 
The Standard Underground Cable Co., Westinghouse Build- 


ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has purchased approximately 


thirteen acres in the northwestern industrial section of St. Louis, 


bounded by Kingshighway Boulevard and Slevin, Geraldine, and 


Brown avenues, where it is proposed to erect, in the near future, 


a thoroughly up-to-date plant for the manufacture of insulated 


wire and cables. The buildings, several separate and complete 
units of brick concrete and steel, will comprise a weatherproof 
wire and cable factory, a copper-wire drawing mill, a magnet 
wire department, etc. The floor area will cover about four acres. 


Marsh is president of 


Joseph W the 

The Wishnick-Tumpeer 
place three automobiles at the disposal of members of the Mid- 
West 
Progress Exposition to be held on the Municipal Pier in Chicago 
from July 30 to August 14 
guides and chauffeurs. Appointments may be arranged by mail. 

Charles Piez, president of the Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Illinois, 
»f the United States Shipping Board 


company. 


Chemical Co., Chicago, Illinois, will 


Association during the Pageant of 


Rubber Manufacturers’ 


Members of the company will act as 


and former director-general 


Emergency Fleet Corporation, addressed the Engineering Adver- 
tisers’ Association of Chicago at the Great Northern Hotel on 
June 7, his subject being “Advertising and Selling from the 
Executive Viewpoint.” 

larry E. Geib has been appointed manager of the Chicago, 
Illinois, office of A, Schrader’s Sons, Inc., Brooklyn, New York. 
Mr. Geib has been with the Schrader forces over five years and 
his exceptional executive ability has won him rapid advancement. 
customers that 


particularly well-equipped to render to 


efficient service characteristic of the Schrader house. 


He is 


The Furness Corporation, 343 South Dearborn street, Chicago, 
Illinois, has at Clarksboro, Mercer County, Pennsylvania, what 
engineers claim to be the largest deposit of high-grade fuller’s 
earth yet discovered in this country. Tests show it to equal any 
of the bleaching clays imported from England and heretofore 
held as standard. The company has begun the development of 
its holdings, which consist of 270 acres, a mill with a daily 
capacity of 60 tons having been established. Excellent shipping 
facilities and low cost of mining enable the product to be put 
into the Chicago market at a very reasonable price. 

The stockholders’ of the International India Rubber Corpora- 
tion, South Bend, Indiana, at their annual meeting held in 
January, voted that the name of the company be changed to 
Odell Rubber Co. The principal product of the ‘company is 
“Odell” cord tires. 

Building operations have commenced on the new $1,000,000 
tire plant of the Wildman Rubber Co., at Bay City, Michigan. 
The site is on a tract of 63 acres just south of Salzburg. The 
building under construction is of reenforced concrete, 365 by 
161 feet, three and and will have a daily 
capacity of 2,500 tires and 5,000 Wildman self-sealing inner 
It is hoped to begin production before the end of the 


stories basement, 
tubes. 


year. 


THE MOST WESTERN TOY BALLOON FACTORY 


One of the new and flourishing rubber industries on the Pacific 
Coast is the making of air and gas toy balloons and other 
inflatable novelties by the Pacific Balloon Co. at its plant, 186 
street, Riverside, California. The concern was started 
and a half ago by H. A. Dodge, the president, who is 


Blaine 
a year 














3ALLOON Co.’s PLANT, RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA, 


PACIFIC 


also interested in a similar concern, the Howe-Baumann Rubber 
Co., of Newark, New Jersey, to supply the trade between Chicago 
and the West Coast. 

Donald Fullerton is secretary-treasurer and manager of the new 
project that is producing 20,000 balloons daily and steadily in- 
creasing to meet a demand which the company has done much 
to promote. Until the advent of the company, toy rubber balloons 
were comparatively rare and dear on the Pacific Coast, it is said. 

The factory was built especially for the manufacture of these 
toys, and it has an up-to-date equipment of dipping and curing 
apparatus, cement-mixing machines, form stripping devices, roller 


conveyors, etc. The rubber used for the gas balloons is cleaned, 
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milled and compounded at the Howe rubber works in New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. The factory is particularly 
ventilated and well-lighted. Riverside was selected because of 
its particularly non-humid climate as compared with other 
southern cities near the Coast. The rubber on the molds dries 
well and quickly in the warm, dry air; and only once, one day 
last summer, when the temperature was 112 degrees F., did the 
workmen have any trouble with the dippings, and then a large 
amount of finished stock stuck together and was ruined. 


well- 





THE RUBBER TRADE ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
By Our Regular Correspondent 
ID-YEAR conditions in the rubber trade generally on the 
Pacific Coast are very encouraging, according to many rep- 
resentative manufacturers and dealers. Tires are going well, due 
not only to very favorable climatic conditions, an improved tone 
in all commercial circles, an increasing influx of tourists bringing 
their own cars, highway improvement on a continually broadening 
scale, and last, but not least, more aggressive salesmanship. 

Mid-western and eastern tire makers are paying more attention 
than ever to the coastal territory and are establishing new agen- 
cies or strengthening old ones at strategic points near the Pacific 
and in the big hinterland. 

Much relief was felt by the dealers in mechanical rubber goods 
at the recent settlement of the prolonged trouble in the building 
trades in San Francisco, where the strikers accepted without re- 
serve a wage cut averaging 7% per cent. Not only will this mean 
much directly to rubber men in the Bay City, but indirectly, it 
is figured, the effect will be very salutary in other big industrial 
centers on the Coast, which are invariably affected by the strong 
union labor movements of San Francisco. 

Rubber footwear is going strong, wholesale dealers say, and 
their main anxiety is to get supplies. Their season runs to 
September 1. Rubber clothing has been in good demand in the 
northern district, and bathing goods have been selling particularly 
well in the southern section. Druggists’ sundries find a steady 
sale; various extension plans of hydro-electric and public utility 
companies have revived dealings noticeably in insulated wire; 
and trade in reclaimed rubber shows a steady trend with slightly 
better prices. 

SAN FRANCISCO NOTES 


Hirsch-Blum Co., 1135 Van Ness avenue, San Francisco, has 
been appointed northern California distributer of Kenyon cord 
tires and tubes. 

James D. Horan, manager of the Los Angeles branch, was 
a recent guest of the Pioneer Rubber Mills management in San 
Francisco. The Pioneer mills, which are in Pittsburg, Califor- 
nia, continue to be one of the busiest rubber concerns on the 
Coast and overtime is the rule rather than the exception in sev- 
eral departments. A particularly good demand is reported for 
mechanicals, due to much activity in building lines in various 
Pacific states. 

Joseph Tansey, of the Tansey-Crowe Co., 1233 Van Ness ave- 
nue, San Francisco, vulcanizer and distributer of Pennsylvania 
vacuum cup tires, has recently been attending a conference of 
dealers at the factory at Jeannette, Pennsylvania. 

Automobile registration for the state of California for Feb- 
ruary, March, April and May, 1921, shows a total of 540,339 
passenger cars, 30,757 trucks, 2,456 trailers, and 14,427 motor- 
cycles. Figures for the same months in 1920 were 421,982, 29,- 
326, 1,099, and 16,243. This state, like many other sections 
of the country, therefore had a loss in motorcycles, but had a 
big gain in other vehicles. Superintendent of the State Motor 
Vehicle Department, Charles J. Chenu, estimates that California 
will have 675,000 motor vehicles registered by the end of the year. 


LOS ANGELES AND VICINITY 

“Buy a spare” is the slogan which the allied California auto- 
mobile trades associations intend to use to influence the sale of 
possibly 300,000 more tires in the State. According to a recent 
checking up of cities in the southern part of the State, less than 
46 per cent of the automobiles carry a spare tire and even a 
smaller percentage have fitments for carrying a “spare.” 

As there are nearly 600,000 motor cars in California, the tire 
dealers reckon on about 300,000 possible purchasers of “spares.” 
Should but one-third the amount be purchased, it is remarked 
that this would be a gain to the rubber trade worth working 
for and worthy of the emulation of tire makers and dealers 
throughout the other forty-seven states. 


Some concerns handling rubber and rubberized goods are. doing 
extra well. Weinstock & Nichols, Los Angeles agents for the 
Gould storage battery which utilizes not only hard rubber cells 
but also rubber-armored (impregnated) separators, re- 
port last April business four and a half times that of a year 
ago and May’s total nearly as large as April. 


wooden 


The Maxon Tire Co., Los Angeles County agent for Thermoid 
tires, is extending its operations, having leased another store at 
Tenth and South Main streets, Los Angeles. 


A. E. Bush has been appointed manager of the Tire Company 
of California, specializing on Kelly-Springfield tires, at 1201 South 
Hill street, Los Angeles. 


The Keaton Tire & Rubber Co., 1337 South Flower street, 
Los Angeles, is distributing to dealers a book and chart on rim 
equipment that is unique and useful. 


A. F. Osterloh, vice-president and general manager of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company of California, is chairman 
of the manufacturing committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Los Angeles, which committee, comprising eighteen represen- 
tative business men of the city, is making elaborate preparations 
for a Buyers’ Week to be held from August 8 to 13, inclusive. 
The Union Terminal Co. has offered the use of 200,000 square 
feet of floor space free in its new building on East Seventh 
street. The committee hopes to have nearly $100,000 available 
for advertising and for entertaining possible buyers of rubber 
and many other Los Angeles products. 

G. S. Richardson has been licensed in Santa Ana, California, 
to use the name and method of the Process Rubber Co., 5918 
Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles, in infusing new life into tires 
and tubes, a process described at length in THe INDIA RUBBER 
Wortp, June 1, 1921. 


The Elaterite Varnish & Rubber Co., 55th and Alameda streets, 
Los Angeles, was chartered July 7, 1919, with capital stock con- 
sisting of 2,500,000 shares of stock at $1 par value. Donald H. 
MacDonald is secretary. 


The big brick factory of the United States Compression Inner 
Tube Co., at Burbank, California, is being hurried to com- 
pletion, and operations, the directors believe, will be started early 
in the autumn. The company intends to use this plant to supply 
the Pacific Coast trade, as its Tulsa, Oklahoma, factory serves 
the Mid-West, and its Kittanning, Pennsylvania, factory supplies 
the company’s puncture-proof inner tubes and casings to Eastern 
buyers. 

Tire dealers on the Coast remarked a perceptible increase in 
sales following the recent cut in the price of gasoline from 27 
to 25 cents. 

W. V. Goar has been appointed to succeed H. C. Edelman, 
resigned, as manager in charge of sales at the Los Angeles 
branch of the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at 950 South Main street, Los Angeles. He 
formerly represented the Pennsylvania company in Seattle. 
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NORTHWESTERN NOTES 


\rrangements are being made to resume work at the plant 
of The Washington Tire & Rubber Co, in Spokane, Washington, 
which concern has been inactive for several months. It is said 
that some financial difficulties that troubled the concern have 
been practically cleared up, and while operations may not be 


n as large a scale as formerly, it is expected that they wil! be 
John B. White, for year 


Bowling, vice- 


proportionately more profitable one 
concern, has resigned, and J. L. 
his place. J. W. Brett 
Burdick is still secretary-treasurer 


trustee to take 


president of the 
takes 


H.S 


president, has been elected vice- 


president Roy Hayes, 
of Waverly, Washington 
Mr. White’s place on the board 

The 


which 


has been chosen as_a 


mention of 
1 recent issue, was incorporated April 19, 
Its authorized 


Sound Rubber Co., Tacoma, Washington, 


was made in 
1916, under the laws of the State of Washington. 
capitalization is $5,000,000 common and $1,500,000 preferred stock. 
Ritchie, president and general manager ; 
and A. E. Braden, 
the above and J. L. 
The company 
Its factory 


The officers are A, J. 


Morton Gregory, vice-president, secretary- 
treasurer. The 
E. M. Hayden, S. J 


has been manufacturing tires since last September. 


directors include Carman, 


Claridge and Marvin Evans 


is 80 by 260 feet, of solid concrete, and contains approximately 
40,000 square feet of floor space. The site comprises about four 
acres of land, providing room for two additional units of the 
same size 

The Blekre Tire & Rubber Co., St. Paul, Minnesota, has 


established Pacific Coast headquarters by appointing as its agent 


Larry Sullivan, of the Fashion Garage, Tenth and Taylor streets, 
Portland, Oregon. He will cover six counties in that state and 
Clarke County, Washington 

The Spreckels “Savage” Tire Co., of San Diego, has opened 


a warehouse branch in Portland, Oregon. It is located close 


to “auto row.” G. T. Cummings is corporation salesman and 
Delbert T. Fett handles the dealers. Pacific Coast manager 
Lester, driving from San Diego, attended the opening of the 
new depot on Puget Sound for Savage “Aristocrat” cords and 
fabrics 
SOUTHWESTERN NOTES 

The United States Rubber Co. has taken a long lease on a 
large building at Fifth avenue and West Adams street, Phoenix, 
Arizona. George W. Miller, the new manager, reports that 


business is improving despite the reaction in the cotton industry 


and the long-continued dullness in mining 


much interest was the 


\ transaction which excited recently 


transfer of the Southwest Cotton Co.’s 15,280 acres of planted 
land in the Salt River Valley, Arizona, and the company’s gins 
Mesa, Temple, Glendale, Tolleson, 
Sarival to the Valley Ranch 
Nevitt, attorney for the Southwest 


und oil mills at Phoenix, 


and Co., a new 


Gilbert, Peoria, 
corporation headed by Guy P 
\ controlling interest is to be held by the Southwest 
available for sale, the old company 
$7 10,000. 


of The Goodyear Tire & 


company 
company, with a remainder 
accepting the new company’s notes for 

The transfer means the liquidation 
Rubber Co.’s interests in cotton properties in Arizona, the South- 
having represented Goodyear. The value of the 
$3,250,000, about $2,000,000 being the 
crops will be 


Litchfield, a 


west company 
property affected is put at 
is understood that many other 


The land is chiefly at 


land value It 
planted as well as cotton 


new and model town, twenty miles west of Phoenix in the lower 


Agua Fria valley. 
Another large cotton ranch belonging to the Southwest com- 
pany at Goodyear, thirty miles southeast of Phoenix, it is said, 


order to still further lighten the 


will be plotted for farmers 1 
load of the Goodyear company. 
It will not be the fault of ranchers in Perris Valley, Riverside 


County, California, if rubber manufacturers and others find next 


season’s supply of cotton scanty, for they are disregarding the 
rule adopted by cotton-growers throughout the Southwest to 
reduce acreage in view of the big slump in prices, and they 
are, instead, extending their acreage, so that over 2,000 acres will 
be planted to cotton this year. Long-staple Durango is favored. 
One-quarter of the 2,500-acre ranch owned by Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert C. Hoover, at Wasco, is to be planted to cotton 
each year. Pima Egyptian is favored by the cabinet officer. 


CANADIAN NOTES 

JOSEPH STOKES RUBBER CO., LIMITED, BEGINS OPERATIONS 
binge JosepH Stokes Russer Co., Limirep, has completed its 
plant at Welland, Ontario, Canada. Representing an invest- 
ment of $250,000, the plant is the first and only building to be 
designed, constructed and equipped for the manufacture of hard 
rubber products in Canada. It is situated on eight acres of land 
laid out with the future expansion of the plant in mind. The 
building, constructed of brick, steel and timber, and known as 
the slow-burning type, is 160 feet long and 60 feet wide with 
a wing 60 feet wide and 60 feet long,.the latter including a 

vulcanizing room and toilets. 
There is, in addition to the factory shown, a boiler room 
60 by 60 feet, pocket and tracks overhead that 





with a coal 














LIMITED, 


Ruspser Co., 
CANADA 


STOKES 
ONTARIO, 


PLANT OF THE JOSEPH 


WELLAND, 


connect with a siding of the Grand Trunk & Wabash Railroad. 
The building is triangular in shape with a tower, three stories 
high, forming the apex, which will be used for transformers and 
storage tank 

Since the completion of the buildings, machinery has been in- 
stalled with the result that the company now has a thoroughly 
modern plant of which it may well be proud. 

While the Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Limited, is the outgrowth 
of the Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, and 
has the same officers, its affairs are entirely separate and the 
concern is operating under a charter granted by the Dominion 
Government. The plant is at the present time running only at 
a low capacity, but after additional machinery is installed, several 
hundred skilled workmen will be given employment. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Limited, with 
main office at Toronto, Ontario, has materially improved its con- 
dition recently and increased production by 300.tires daily. The 
company is being reorganized but with practically no changes 
in the personnel. It is free from bonds, mortgages, and liens, 
and has no past-due current accounts. It has materially reduced 
its bank borrowings and maintained full credit with its banks, 
while it is consistently taking advantage of all discounts. C. H. 
Carlisle is treasurer and general manager. 





REPLETE WITH INFORMATION FOR RUBBER MANUFACTURERS—H. C. 
Pearson’s “Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients.” 
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The Rubber Trade in Great Britain 


By Our Regular Correspondent 


HE time-worn adage about the necessity of first catching 
= your hare before commencing to cook it seems to have a 
certain application to such journalists as essay to write 
about the rubber trade. You have got to find the trade before 
you begin, and the matter is by no means so simple as it used 
to be in past days. True, the labor troubles on the score of 
wages have been temporarily settled, but the coal strike with its 
benumbing effect upon trade generally is still with us, being now 
in its eighth week. 
It is to be feared that the restricted railway service will have 
country visitors to the 
factor is the 


some effect upon the attendance of 
Rubber Exhibition; another 
ill-temper prevalent among the rubber-share-holding public at 
the new low-level price of 9d. per pound for the raw commodity 
coupled with the now customary notification of the passing of 
dividends, or at the best, the reduction in their amount. It certainly 


cannot be said’ that the recent speeches of chairmen of rubber 


possible malevolent 


companies have done anything to dispel the existing gloom, though 
I quite agree that it would be wrong to use optimistic language 
unless the facts and portents justified it. 


TWO THOUSAND NEW USES OF RUBBER 


It appears that the award of the adjudicators in the competition 
promoted by the Rubber Growers’ Association with regard to 
new and extended uses of rubber will not be known in time for 
the Rubber Exhibition. Not only have the suggestions amounted 
to somewhere about 2,000, but it has been considered advisable 
to prove the statement made in many promising cases. This 
naturally takes time, hence the delay in making the award, and 
though it is unfortunate as regards the Exhibition, it is obvious 
that to come to an erroneous conclusion through haste would 
be more unfortunate still, The Exhibition seems likely to suffer, 
compared with previous ones, by the abstention of many firms 
which would doubtless have exhibited in more prosperous times. 
It is no secret that there is a general tightness of money, as 
appears also to be the case in America, to say nothing of Poland, 
and the natural tendency is to incur no unnecessary expendi- 
ture. It is now quite common for firms which used to pay their 
accounts by check to give three months’ bills where the cash is 
much required. Another feature of the current year is the 
disinclination of rubber firms to renew contracts for chemicals, 
the prevalent idea being that prices have by no means reached 
bottom. 

EXAMPLES OF DEPRESSION 

As typical examples of the depressed condition of affairs, I may 
note here that, mainly owing to the coal strike, the large Silver- 
town works closed on April 22, and the directors have stated 
that under the circumstances they cannot recommend an interim 
dividend on the ordinary shares; last year it was 2% per cent, 
and on the other side of the industry the Malacca Rubber Plan- 
tation Co.’s report for 1920 shows a profit of only £18,580 against 
£182,732 in 1919 and £230,749 in 1916. Instead of the 30 per cent 
paid last year, even the 74 per cent cumulative preference dividend 


has to be passed this year. 


THE PEACHEY PROCESS DEMONSTRATION PLANT 


Matters have now progressed to an important stage in that a 
demonstration plant and laboratory have been erected at 380 
High Road, Willesden, London, N. W. The plant has been 
erected by David Bridge Co., Limited, Castleton, Manchester, on 
the lines of an experimental plant first put up at their own 


works. With the mixing and calendering arrangements there 


is no novelty to call for notice, and the method of carrying out 
the cold vulcanization with the two gases, sulphur dioxide and 
hydrogen sulphide, is the novelty which arrests attention. This 
process is the same in principle as that previously shown on the 
laboratory table except that methods for dealing with the waste 
gases are necessarily added. The hydrogen sulphide or sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, is made by the ordinary process of acting upon 
sulphide of iron with sulphuric acid and is stored in a gasometer 
outside the building, while the sulphur dioxide is purchased in 
the liquid form in cylinders. 

The two units of the vulcanizing plant follow the lines of the 
steam pan and the dry heat stove. In the case of the pan, the 
goods to be cured are placed in the pan on a wooden rack, On 
the pan being closed the air is exhausted and sulphur dioxide 
admitted for ten minutes. This gas is then blown out and 
after a further exhaustion the hydrogen sulphide is admitted and 
allowed to act for thirty minutes. No inconvenience, it is under- 
stood, arises from the water produced in the interaction of the 
gases. 

The continuous vulcanizing apparatus on the lines of the dry- 
heat stove is intended for the cure of fabrics, floor coverings, 
material, etc., containing leather buffings, wood meal, 
The chambers are constructed of wood with rollers 
The first contains the sulphur dioxide gas, 


soling 
and so on. 
at top and bottom. 
and the second, which is three times as long, the hydrogen 
The materials enter the chambers under tension and 
between elastic flaps in order to avoid leakage of gases, this 
being naturally an important matter. It is stated that there is 
an absorber for the waste gases outside the building; probably 
there are two absorbers if the lines of ordinary chemical works 
practice are followed, and subsequent use is to be made of the 


sulphide. 


different sulphur compounds obtained. 

Up to now the chemist in the rubber works has been a con- 
sultant and an analyst. There is now an opportunity, where the 
Peachey process is adopted, for him to prove his worth as a pro- 
cess engineer. At any rate, it seems obvious that the process can- 
not be controlled by the ordinary foreman-vulcanizer of the past, 
and today, as much will depend upon chemical control of the opera- 
tions. Doubtless the present year will see many pilgrimages 
of rubber folk to Willesden to see the plant in operation. 


CHESS & STEAD, LIMITED 

This company, having got into financial difficulties owing to 
bad trade and depreciation of stock, decided at a _ recent 
meeting of creditors to accept an offer of 6s.8d. in the pound 
sterling. The firm is an amalgamation of Stead-Hunt and Chess- 
Brand with works at Brimscombe, Gloucestershire, and Middleton, 
Lancashire. T. H. Roberts, formerly the chief proprietor 
of Wood-Milne, Limited, is a director and the Middleton works 
were started under his auspices to make reclaimed rubber. The 
claims made for this product seem to have left the rubber man- 
ufacturers cold and the business was later turned over to rubber 
soles and heels, etc. Owing to the occurrence of a fire at the 
3rimscombe works and the destruction of the papers and books, 
the exact position of affairs cannot be ascertained. No doubt 
the concern will pull around after the slump in conjunction with 
others who have found themselves in a tight corner. 


NORTH KENT RUBBER CO. 

The affairs of the North Kent Rubber Co. of London have 
been considered by a meeting of creditors. This is another in- 
stance of a one-man affair started with a small capital in pre- 
war days and developed into a prosperous concern under war 
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however, getting into difficulties with the 


The proprietor, Charles Russell, 


conditions, subsequently, 
coming of the slump in trade. 
has obtained the assistance of friends who will pay a sum equal 
to about 5s The estate will be dealt with 
under a deed of assignment, a committee of inspection having been 
that the largest creditors are Chess 


in the pound sterling. 


appointed. It is noteworthy 


& Stead, Limited, for £2,196 
FINANCIAL RESULTS 
& Co., 


satis- 


The fortieth annual general meeting of Siemens Bros 
that the 1920 quite 
case with the other cable-making con- 
them 


Limited, showed results for were 


factory, as has been the 


cerns, the general business slump having left unaffected. 


The net profit was £253,254, against £211,209 for 1919, and the 


dividend remains at 10 per cent free of tax. With regard to the 


proposed increase of capital and bonus distribution the chairman 


said that the whole of the authorized ordinary share capital of 


£1,500,000 issued and fully paid up, and any addition was 


capital could be issued on another basis 


was 
to be avoided if new 
and it was proposed to issue one million 10 per cent cumulative 
preference shares. It further stated that to put the old 
shareholders on something like an equal footing with the new 
ones they would receive a bonus distribution of one new prefer- 
With regard to 
submarine cable, the principal feature of the Woolwich 
it was stated that the output in 1920 exceeded that of 1919 and 
in this, as in the other branches of the business, such as electrical 


was 


ence share for every five ordinary shares held. 


works, 


apparatus, the business in hand was such as to enable a prophecy 
of a 10 per cent dividend for the current year. 
Johnson & Phillips, another firm of 


manufacturers, has declared a dividend of 12% 


Limited, electric cable 


per cent, the same 


as for 1919, the profit being £98405 against £90,000 for the 
previous year. 

The report of Bell’s United Asbestos Co., Limited, a com- 
bination of Bell’s Asbestos Co. and the United Asbestos Co., 


shows a net profit of £64,670 and enables 12% per cent to be 
paid on the ordinary shares in addition to the preference dividend. 
The addition to the works at Middlesex, for making 
the new Hurcan building slabs has recently come into operation, 


but owing to the high costs of labor and materials, the report 


Harefield, 


does not speak too optimistically of the immediate future. The 


competitor of the company in this country is 
Limited, which, in addition to its 
Trafford Park, Man- 


and similar ma- 


only important 


Turner Brothers Asbestos Co., 


Rockdale 
chester, 


premises, has large works in 


for the manufacture of building slabs 
terial. 

THE EARL OF SHREWSBURY AND TALBOT 
and Talbot, who died recently, was 


The Earl of Shrewsbury 


known in the rubber trade not so much by reason of being the 
premier Earl in the British peerage, but on account of his con- 
nection with the Shrewsbury & Challiner Tyre Co., of Ardwick, 


under the control of 


Manchester, now a subsidiary company 
Chas. Macintosh & Co., Limited. The fitting of hansom cabs 
in London and Paris with solid rubber tires was due to his 


initiative and he was prominent in the foundation of the company 
mentioned above, though he cannot be considered a rubber man in 


the sense that Lords Colwyn and Grinerton are. 


SELENIUM OXYCHLORIDE 


The importance of this body as a new solvent appears to have 
been amply demonstrated by Dr. Victor Lenher, professor of 
It appears to dissolve 


chemistry at the University of Wisconsin. 
which have proved 


bodies like enamel, bakelite, hard resins, etc., 
resistant to all the known solvents. Further than this, the press 
solvent for rubber. One rubber 
firm informed understood that the new 
would entirely replace solvent naphtha. There are plenty of sol- 
vents for rubber, but comparatively few of them are likely to be 


notice refers to it as a good 


me that they solvent 


used on a large scale in the industry for some reason or other, 
such as prices, toxicity, mineral content, etc. Although I am not 
in a position to speak authoritatively in the matter, I imagine 
that though selenium oxychloride may prove to be useful in the 
rubber trade, it will not be in the way of replacing solvent naphtha. 





CAPTAIN BUCKLETON HONORED 

The following modest item appears in a Liverpool (England) 
paper : 

The King of the Belgians has bestowed upon Captain Ernest 
Edward Buckleton, of 8, Croxteth Road, 
Liverpool, the Palmes en Argent de 
Ordre de la Couronne, in recognition of 
services rendered to the Belgian cause 
during the war. 

This honor, to be made a Knight of 
the Belgian Empire, is well deserved. 
It will be recalled that this well-known 
Anglo-American rubber man, in the early 
days of the Great War, opened his home 
to some 75 destitute Belgians and through 
here and in 











friends 
Europe, cared for hundreds 
Belgium has not forgotten, nor should 
we, who appreciate such broad-minded, 


his efforts among 


more. 


self-sacrificing helpfulness. 


INTERNATIONAL RUBBER 
EXHIBITION 
The Fifth International Rubber Exhi- 
bition was opened at Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, London, June 3, at noon, by 
Sir Owen Philipps, G. C. M. G., M. P., 
the president, supported by most of the 


FIFTH 











prominent members of the rubber in- 
dustry. 

The exhibition is thoroughly repre- 
sentative of all sections of the rubber 


Captain E. E. Buck- 


industry, from the tree to the completed 
LETON 


article. All the rubber-producing coun- 
tries are represented and some new ideas with regard to new 
uses of rubber are in evidence. 

The conferences promise to be of unusual and 
A large number of competitions 
There will be fre- 
quent displays of moving pictures of scenes in rubber-producing 
demonstrations in 


importance 
imteresting papers will be read 
for valuable trophies have been announced. 
and other tropical districts and instructive 
the factories. 

A detailed report of the exhibition, which closes June 17, 


will appear in THe INprIA Rupper Wortp, August 1, 1921. 


THE RUBBER TRADE OF FRANCE IN 1920 
IMPORTS 

we official statistics for the trade of France during 1920 

show that on the whole imports decreased. This holds good 
for the rubber industry too, in almost every department of which 
the figures for 1920 imports are lower than during 1919; in some 
cases considerably so. Thus, crude rubber were 
272,350 quintals (220.46 pounds), value 215,701,000 francs ($14,- 
875,931), in 1920, as against 307,347 quintals, value 243,419,000 
francs ($33,344,921), in 1919. The figures for 1913 were 174,410 
quintals, value 122,783,000 francs ($23,697,119). 

Manufactures of rubber totaled 96,348 quintals, value 249,097,000 
francs ($17,192,897), in 1920; 138,444 quintals, value 362,999,000 
francs ($49,725,890), in 1919, and 33,260 quintals, value 44,386,000 
francs ($8,566,498), in 1913. In manufactures, the most notable 
decreases were in rubber thread: 2,371 quintals, value 8,536,000 


imports of 
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francs, in 1920, against 4,513 quintals, value 16,247,000 francs, the 
year before; rubberized clothing: only 776 quintals, value 5,044,000 
francs, in 1920, as compared with 3,508 quintals, value 22,802,000 
francs, in 1919; rubber footwear: 4,725 quintals, value 8,505,000 
francs, in 1920, and 6,120 quintals, value 11,016,000 francs, in 1919; 
tires, tubes, covers: 49,153 quintals, value 132,713,000 francs, and 
80,553 quintals, value 217,493,000 francs, in 1920 and 1919, re- 
spectively. 
EXPORTS 


Exports of crude rubber and gutta percha amounted to 106,994 
quintals, value 84,739,000 francs ($5,844,069), in 1920; 103,150 
quintals, value 81,695,000 francs ($11,191,096), in 1919 and 166,870 
quintals, value 75,537,000 francs ($14,578,641), in 1913. 

The totals for manufactured goods during the same years were: 
187,849 quintals, value 462,309,000 francs ($31,883,380) ; 111,597 
quintals, value 273,941,000 francs ($37,525,890) ; and 69,300 quintals, 
value 100,288,000 francs ($19,355,584). There was a noteworthy 
increase in the exports of footwear which jumped from 1,148 
quintals, value 1,952,000 francs, in 1919 to 15,479 quintals, value 
26,314,000 francs. Figures for rubber clothing nearly doubled in 
1920, being 5,018 quintals, value 29,004,000 francs, against 2,559 
quintals, value 14,790,000 francs, the year before. Exports of 
tires, tubes, covers, increased from 85,138 quintals, value 217,101,000 
francs in 1919, to 138,645 quintals, value 353,545,000 francs the fol- 
lowing year 

TRADE DISTRIBUTION 

The share of different countries in this trade during 1920 was 
as follows: Great Britain exported crude rubber valued at 126,- 
435,000 francs ($8,719,655), manufactures to a value of 160,873,000 
francs ($11,094,690) ; United States came next with manufactures 
totaling 59,422,000 francs, ($4,098,069) ; Belgium sent crude rubber 
to a value of 2,175,000 francs ($150,000) and manufactured rubber 
valued at 10,535,000 francs ($726,552). In exchange France sent 
to Great Britain manufactures amounting to 82,147,000 francs 
($5,665,310) and crude rubber for 21,931,000 francs ($1,512,483) ; 
United States took crude rubber worth 19,337,000 francs 
($1,333,586) ; exports to Germany were 19,251,000 francs ($1,327,- 
655) worth of manufactures and crude rubber valued at 13,886,000 
francs ($957,655); to Switzerland went manufactures amounting 
to 33,151,000 francs ($2,286,276) and to Belgium, manufactures 
and crude rubber valued at 58,236,000 francs ($4,016,276) and 
7,042,000 francs ($485,655) respectively. As will be noted trade 
with Germany is beginning to assume sizable proportions. 

According to statistics issued by the Ministry of Labor, based 
on the inspection of factories situated in different regions of 
France, there were in pre-war days 524 rubber and paper factories 
employing 41,909 workers, male and female. In August, 1914, this 
number had decreased to 287 factories employing only 19,107 
hands; however, in October, 1920, it was found that there were 
504 factories employing 47,365 persons. 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN EUROPE 


By Our Regular Correspondent 


FRANCE 
7" Société Industrielle des Téléphones not only manufactures 
electrical articles, but also rubberized fabrics, pneumatic 
tires, electric apparatus, etc, Before the war, profits were 


between 2,600,000 francs and 2,800,000 francs. During the last 
years, however, the figures showed considerable fluctuations. In 
1914 net profits rose from 1,792,000 francs to 5,103,000 francs 
in 1916 and 8,831,000 francs in 1917. In 1918 they dropped to 
6,670,000 francs, then to 5,000,000 in 1919 and to 4,120,000 francs 
in 1920. During the same time the dividends rose from 15 francs 
per share to 30 and then 40 francs. 


For the last two years the dividends were 35 francs. In general, 


the company has not exactly spent money freely and at last the 
directors have decided to renew the equipment in use since the 
foundation of the firm in 1893. For this purpose, the capital is 
to be increased from 18 to 36 million francs. 


The Etablissements Industriels E. C. et A. Grammont has 
placed on the market 32,000 “B” shares. Up to the present only 
28,000 “‘A” shares have been negotiated. This company has a 
capital of 30,000,000 francs, and factories at Lyon, in the Isére 
and in the Var, where it manufactures wires and cables for tele- 
graph and telephone, submarine cables, and all kinds of elec- 
trical goods and apparatus. It has wire-drawing establishments 
and also produces rubber goods, particularly tires, tubes, belting, 
etc. ; 

The company has progressed during the last few years. Before 
the war business amounting to 20,000,000 was reported, but in 
the latest report, that of 1919-1920, transactions amounted to over 
100,000,000 francs, and this in spite of the increased costs of labor, 
materials and coal. The gross profits were 17,478,000 francs 
and the net proceeds were 2,055,000 francs. The dividend was 
fixed at 50 francs per share. The reserves exceed 78,000,000 
against liabilities of 47,000,000. 

The Société Repneu of 1 bis, rue Trayon, Paris, is in volun- 
tary liquidation. 

The Société Frangaise du Caoutchouc d’Oullins has been 
formed at Lyon with a capital of 3,000,000 francs. The firm will 
engage in the manufacture and sale of rubber goods and similar 
products. 

It is learned that the Cie. 
changed into the Société Le Caoutchouc Industrial, with a capital 
of 800,000 francs and offices at Rue Saint-Régis (Belle-de-Mai), 
Marseilles. 


Société de Pontoux et has been 


GERMANY 
A correspondent relates, in the Gummi-Zeitung, his experience 
trade in the occupied parts of 
He states that foreign salesmen are taking the place 
of Germans. It that 
few English or 


concerning the rubber goods 
Germany. 
seems they are mostly Belgians, some 
offer 
merchants all kinds of rubber goods at prices below those quoted 
by German manufacturers in unoccupied Germany. The terms 
of the foreigners are severe, but in spite of this they succeed 


Patriotism is not proof against lower 


French, but very Americans, who local 


in capturing the orders. 
prices, and on both sides of the Rhine there is a demand for 
foreign goods. The most important German firms stock quantities 
of French, Belgian, rubber goods, In 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, goods are advertised or offered for sale 
under French names; sticking plasters have become 
“emplatre caoutchoutée,” nipples, “tétines,” etc. 

Of course, the presence of foreign troops necessitates the carry- 
ing of foreign goods and the using of foreign terms. Never- 
theless, the correspondent is much exercised over what he has 
found and sees in everything a sign of the Allies’ determination 


English and American 


thus, 


to ruin Germany’s trade and even to win over to themselves the 
occupied territories, 

Rubber goods may now be exported freely from Germany 
without the export permits that were formerly required. It is 
“Sanctions” of the 
Entente which created a very difficult economic situation here. 


said that this measure is a direct result of the 


A new rubber article has appeared in the shape of suspenders 
made entirely of red rubber with the exception of the strap- 
loops. At first they were made from auto-tire waste, but the 
pieces thus obtained were not always long or wide enough, and 
now producers of these suspenders buy sheets of smooth red 
rubber about 0.7-meter (one meter equals about 39 inches), wide 
and 2 millimeters thick, from which strips of the necessary size 
are cut. It seems that the new suspender is meeting with a 
good demand and can compete with the usual kind of suspender 
as far as price is concerned. 
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Pfleiderer, Cannstatt-Stuttgart, 
University 


Werner & 
political 


Richard Werner, of 
from the 
Tiibingen the degree of Doctor of Political Science. 


received science faculty of the 


On April 23, Moritz Wolf, one of the founders and owners of 
the firm of Bernhard, Wolf & Co., died at Frankfort-on-the-Main 
at the age of 69 years. The deceased was well-known and 


popular in the rubber industry and had traveled considerably out- 
was on the board of the Zentral-Verbandes 
Deutschlands E. V., the 
trade 


side of Germany. He 
Gummiwarenhandels 
the 


des Chirurgischen 


central association for surgical rubber goods 


yf Germany 


The founder of the Mitteldeutsche Gummiwarenfabrik, formerly 


Louis Peter, died recently at Frankfort-on-theMain, at the ad- 
vanced age of 81 years. In 1872 he founded this company and 
devoted himself to it with such energy that it steadily grew in 
importance and extent In 1905 he changed the concern to a 
stock company lis ceaseless striving in behalf of the rubber 
industry was rewarded with the title “Kommerzienrat” (Commer- 
cial Advisor ) 
COMPANY REPORTS 

The Mitteldeutsche Gummiwarenfabrik, formerly Louis Peter, 

has decided to increase its capital stock to 30,000,000 marks. The 


increased capital is made necessary by new heavy expenditures. 
It is also considered advisable to make use of the present con- 


ditions in the capital market which are still favorable 


The annual 
Calmon, Akt 
of 1,713,529.89 marks \ 
It was proposed to double the capital and bring it to a total of 
This increase is called for by expansion of 


report of the Asbestund Gummiwerke Alfred 


Ges., Hamburg, shows net profits for the year 1920 
dividend of 15 per cent was declared. 


20,000,000 marks 
the business and plans to reopen two asbestos departments and to 


take up again the manufacture of gymnastic and sporting shoes 
with rubber soles. This company began its activities in 1886 as 

7 7 , bhe 
a private company for the manufacture o! asbestos and rubber 


In 1896 it was incorporated, the capital being 1,500,000 


ror ds 
took on 


marks. It is thus ' 
its present form and on the occasion of this anniversary, It was 


proposed to set aside the of 1,000,000 marks for the benefit 


f employes who had distinguished themselves by long and faith- 


exactly 25 years since the company 


sum 
ful service 

The Hackethal- Draht \.-G., 
ports net profits of 4,878,578 marks for the year 1920. 


Hanover, re 


\ dividend 


und Kabelwerke, 
of 20 per cent was declared 

Aktiengesellschaft Metzeler & Co. has decided to raise its capital 
by 4,000,000 marks, by issuing 4,000 six per cent preferential shares 
The capital of the company now consists of 8,000,000 original, 
and 4,000,000 preferential shares, 

The Leipziger Gummiwarenfabrik, Aktiengesellschaft, formerly 
fulius Marx Heine & Co., reports that, on the whole, 1920 was 
Net 
of 15 per cent was declared 

The Hannoversche 
Limmer, experienced a huge demand for its goods in 1920. 


. Deere ee : 
satisfactory. profits were 327,97633 marks and a dividend 


Hanover 
How- 
ful- 


Gummiwerke Excelsior, A-G., 
ever, owing to the coal situation, all demands could not be 
filled. The net profits for the year amounted to 4,356,582.95 
marks. A dividend of 30 per cent plus five per cent bonus was 
declared to shareholders, and 1,356,582 marks were reserved for 
employes. 

NEW FIRMS 


Vulkan Gummiwaren-Handelsgesellschaft m. b. H., Hattingen; 
manufacture and sale of all kinds of rubber goods. 
Fritz Willnow Gummi- und Asbestfabrikate, Charlottenburg. 
Elastic, Siiddeutsche Gummi-Industrie und Auto-bedarf-Handels- 
gesellschaft m. b. H.; manufacture and sale of all kinds of rubber 
goods, sale of automobiles, bicycles and accessories, 


Offenbacher Gummiwerke Karl Stoeckicht Aktiengesellschaft, 


Offenbach.¢<Main). This concern will. continue the business known 
as Offenbacher Gummiwerke Karl Stoeckicht in Offenbach-on- 
Main and will manufacture and sell all kinds of rubber goods. 
The capital is 8,000,000 marks. 

Gummikon, G. m. b. H., Klosterstrasse 70, Berlin C. 2; man- 
ufacture and sale of all kinds of rubber goods. 

Norddeutsche Sportball-Fabrikation, G. m, b. H., Berlin; man- 
ufacture of sport balls and other sporting goods. 

Calorifix, Dr. Freund & Co., Dresden; manufacture of rubber 
and asbestos goods, also technical goods. 

P. Sauset, Kommanditgesellschaft in Niirnberg, 7 Wohlgemut- 
strasse, Niirnberg; manufacture of belting. Main offices are in 
Bonn. 

b. H., Niederwalluf; man- 
ufacture and sale of all kinds of technical goods. 


Maschinenfabrik Atlanticwerk, G. m. 


Gummigesellschaft Futura G. m. b, H., Hanover: manufacture 


and sale of “Futura” rubber heels and soles. 


FINLAND’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Official statistics for 1920 show that despite the unfavorable 
times trade in rubber was fairly satisfactory. Among the imports 
were crude rubber, gutta percha, balata: 233,183 kilos, value 
4,443,000 finmarks (finmark=$0.193 [normal]); belting: 159,855 
kilos, value 10,322,000 finmarks; automobile tires and 
pedals: 350,628 kilos, value 19,956,000 finmarks; rubber shoes: 
294,191 kilos, value 14,323,000 finmarks; other rubber goods 18,109 
kilos, value 1,123,000 finmarks. . 


bicycle 





FOREIGN TARIFFS 
SPAIN 
¢ the recent revision of the Spanish Customs Tariff, which went 
into effect May 21, 1921, certain articles are mentioned which 
are of interest to the rubber industry. It should be noted that 
duties on many articles were, last November, considerably in- 
By the new law certain other classes have been reduced 
to the level of 100 per cent over the tariff of 1912. 
list includes tire covers and inner tubes of rubber, waterproof 


creased. 


This new 


clothing of rubber; toys and games. 

The duties imposed last November have been increased so that 
solid rubber tires with metallic mounting are now 100 per cent 
higher than the tariff of 1912. 


Old Mini- 


New Rate, mum Rate, 


Pesetas Pesetas 
Articles Per Kilo Per Kilo 
Rubber hose, nipes, sheets, etc.......... 5.20 1.30 
Rubber belting, packing, etc.... 3 8.1 2.00 
Solid :ubber tires with metallic mounting........ 4.80 1.20 
Pneumatic tires..... Mervedsesnadeees 10.8¢ 2.70 
Rubber elastics....... (endsetetesncnhegnepawe 10.80 2.2 
Rubber waterprocf fabrics..............s.ee: 14.80 3.60 
GN ci bG0-05066 ck ese 6058 ce euunas ne 19.60 5.60 


GERMANY 
A recent proclamation, as stated in the Deutsche Reichsanzeiger 
of May 4, 
German origin, must be provided with, on importation from the 


requires that certain goods, whether of foreign or 


occupied German territory into unoccupied Germany, an entry 
Among the list of goods requiring this entry permit the 
india rubber tubes 


permit. 
for tires of vehicles 
and cycles; covers for the same of textile goods impregnated or 
coated with rubber; box and cord packing of textile goods in 
combination with rubber; asbestos paper and board; asbestos 
thread, cord and twine; asbetos tissues (except rubberized as- 
bestos tissues) ; other unspecified wares of asbestos, or rubberized 


following are noted: 


asbestos tissues. 
LATVIA 
In Latvia export restrictions on certain articles have been con- 
siderably relaxed, and a special license from the Ministry of Trade 
and Industry is now no longer necessary where goods are to be 
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exported. Rubber goods are among the various articles men- 
tioned which are exempt. 
MEXICO 

A customs office has been established at Guadalajara, Mexico, 
in connection with the parcel post division of the post office. 
Parcels forwarded to Guadalajara by express or freight will, as 
heretofore, be subject to clearance at other ports of entry. 

A Presidential decree, dated March 28, and quoted in the 
Diario Oficial (Mexico) of April 23, has the following modifica- 
tion of import duties among its items: 

Rate of Duty 


Panes wena 
Pesos Cents 

Articles Per Kilo Gross 
Rubber tires for passenger motor cars.........-+....000. 1 50 
Rubber tires for motor vehicles for carrying goods...... 0 75 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN THE FAR EAST 


By Our Regular Correspondent 


CEYLON 


OMPARATIVE Statistics to hand would show that rubber re- 
C striction in Ceylon has been anything but a success. In spite 
of the fact that a large percentage of London and Ceylon-con- 
trolled estates voted in favor of the 25 per cent restriction which 
was to take effect from November 1, 1920, exports of rubber 
from this colony since January 1, 1921, are considerably higher 
than they were during the same period of 1920. 

Thus the total exports of rubber from Ceylon to all countries 
from January 1 to April 11, 1921, amounted to 25,966,223 pounds, 
against 22,235,004 pounds during the corresponding period of 1920. 
That is to say that in 14 weeks Ceylon exported 3,731,219 pounds 
of rubber more than during the same period of the year before. 
At this rate, the total exports for 1921 would exceed those for 
1920 by over 10,500,000 pounds. 

It is realized that increases have been par’*y due to the clear- 
Flowever, the stocks 
other reason for the 


ance of part of the heavy stocks at Colombo. 
still on hand indicate that there must be ¢ 
heavy exports. 

Some time ago, there was a feeling he.y among many author- 
ities that the Government should enforce restriction by 50 per 
cent on the lines suggested by Malaya. Now, however, since the 
Colonial Secretary has definitely refused to enforce restriction 
in Malaya, nothing will come of such a plan anywhere. It seems, 
therefore, that there will not be much of any kind of restriction 
here or elsewhere. 

At a recent meeting of the Kelani Valley Planters’ Association, 
a motion was made that the parent association be asked to urge 
the abolition of the rubber export tax. While it is recognized that 
the present condition in the rubber industry makes the tax a 
very heavy burden, the removal of which would aid planters 
considerably, it is realized that the financial stress of the Ceylon 
Government is a serious obstacle in the way of the abolition of the 
tax. However, the local press is not in favor of retention 
of the tax for, as the Weekly Times of Ceylon puts it, “the 
Ceylon rubber industry is at present too much of a broken reed for 
the Government to lean upon it with much advantage in its con- 
dition of financial exhaustion.” 

Trade between Ceylon and Germany is steadily reviving. Direct 
shipments this year have been large and it is believed that cop- 
siderable quantities of Ceylon goods have gone to Germany through 
Holland. Up to the middle of April the amount of rubber 
exported direct to Germany was 1,339,959 pounds or nearly 
600 tons. 

Freight rates from Ceylon to the United Kingdom, for general 
cargo, including rubber, have been reduced to 65s. per 50 cubic 
feet. This reduction represents a fall of 35s. in the case of 
rubber. 


MALAYA 


It is now known that the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Winston Churchill, has definitely refused to legislate for com- 
In a telegram to the High Commissioner 
“There is no assurance 


pulsory restriction. 
of the Federated Malay States he says: 
that producers in other countries would be submitted to similar 
restriction so that they may benefit at the expense of producers in 
Malaya perhaps permanently. Conditions must be allowed to right 
themselves.” 

This has caused great disappointment among advocates of re- 
it cannot be said that local producers were 
wholly unprepared for the decision. In fact, for at least a 
month it was openly said that the scheme would probably not go 
through and the question of what should be done has been widely 
discussed in the papers here. Correspondence reveals that people 
are awakening to the fact that there is a need for unity among 
planters; a definite policy regarding the planting of new areas, 


striction, though 


regulation of output, fixing of remunerative prices, knowledge re- 
garding rubber stocks and world requirements. 

As the knowledge has grown that the Government would and 
could do very little in the situation, the feeling that the industry 
must take care of itself has become stronger. There are stilt 
voices in favor of some form of government assistance—financial, 
On the whole, however, it seems that the majority 
are in favor of some scheme of self-help. The Straits Times has 
devoted several lengthy articles to the spreading and strength- 
ening of this idea and has supported its views by quoting the 
examples of the recent action taken by the Copper Export Asso- 
America methods of the California fruit 


for instance. 


ciation in and the 
growers. 

In the rubber supplement of May 6 of its weekly issue, The 
Straits Budget, the Straits Times gives some points in a scheme 
of self-help. The idea is to ask the Government to grant to a 
body regularly constituted, and fully representative of the rubber 
industry, the exclusive right of exporting rubber from the ports. 
Armed with this right, the industry could introduce an effective 
system of control over output, varying the degree of restriction 
from time to time as conditions required. This Rubber Control 
Board would see to it that reliable records were obtained regard- 
ing supply, demand and price. It would maintain experimental 
and research work on behalf of the industry. generally; ascertain 
annually the “full capacity output” of all estates and determine 
what percentage could be profitably put on the market, and issue 
export certificates for the authorized output of each estate. 


One thing has been fully realized by most people, that unless 
some kind of restriction or control of rubber output is resorted 
to, it will take years—some say at least five—before the situation 
will be appreciably improved. 

Some interesting statements made by the well-known Teluk 
Anson, planter, Maurice Maude who recently revisited Malaya, 
He is in favor of restriction and recommends 
alternate day tapping. He is one of those that believe that the 
cost of production could and should be reduced. In his opinion, 
ls. 6d. a pound for rubber would be a very good business proposi- 
tion for all first-class companies. Finally, he condemns the waste 
of time and money in the manufacture of so-called fancy rubber 
like pale crépe, smoked sheet, etc, The aim should be, not to 
try to please the broker’s eye, but to produce blocks of rubber that 
will require less time and expense in making. 


may be quoted. 


COMPARISON OF RUBBER IN BURMA AND MALAYA 


In a report on rubber in Burma, H. C. Pinching, A. R. C. S., 
mycologist and senior scientific officer of the Rubber Growers’ As- 
sociation in Malaya, states that the average growth of the trees, 
age for age, in Lower Burma, is inferior to the average growth 
of trees in Malaya or Sumatra, but superior to that of trees in . 
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Ceylon. This inferiority of the growth of trees in Burma to that 
of the Malayan trees, decreases toward the South. 
in the Mergui and Tenasserine districts the average growth of the 
was only slightly, if at all infetior to that of Malaya. The 
difference in the rate of Burma is attributed to the 
onditions there, which are less favorable than in Malaya. 


distributed 


In many places 


trees 
growth in 
climatic 
In Malaya the 
throughout the year but in Burma there is a wet and a dry season 
than 10 per cent of the annual rainfall oc- 


rainfalls are more or less evenly 


and in the North less 
curs during the five dry months, leaving 90 per cent to fall during 
the period June to November 

Mr. Pinching found that planters in Burma took great interest 
in the agricultural side of rubber producing,-in contrast with 
Malayan planters who have not given this side of the matter the 
attention it deserves 

Burma estates were found to be well-kept, every care being ex- 
pended in keeping trees in a healthy condition. Owing to the care 
taken to keep the land free from jungle timber and jungle stumps, 
trees were found to be affected with root diseases like 


very few 

those caused by Fomes lignosus, Ustulina zonata, etc. In this 
matter of clean clearing Burma estates are far ahead of Malayan 
estates, where considerable trouble has been caused by root 


diseases, groups of over 100 trees having been killed off by Fomes 


lignosus 

The principal diseases met with in Lower Burma were those due 
to different species of Phytophthora, as: black stripe canker, ab- 
normal leaf-fall, pod disease, patch canker, pink disease, die-hack, 


Ustulina zconata (not affecting the roots, however), and a few 


cases of brown bast were also observed. 


The average yields in Lower Burma are lower than the yields 


from Malayan estates, which is partly due to the fact that from 
six weeks to two months of tapping is lost during the Southwest 


monsoon every year \ fair average estimated yield from 


Burma trees according to age is 


Age Pounds 
ears per acre 
; 5 50 (October to December only) 
6 15 
( 7 180 (October to December only) 


December only) 
December 


(October to 


(October to only) 


10—11 400 


‘ac ories and genecrail estadlisnments of surMma estates were a 
Fact 1 | establisl t £B tat re up 


to-date and well-cared for. Labor is plentiful, rice cheap and 

abundant, so that estates suffered no loss on this head. 
According to Mr Burma should be as suc- 

cessful a rubber-growing country as Malaya, Although present- 


Malaya, he believes that they 


Pinching, Lower 
day yields do not equal those of 
can in time approximate if not equal those yields. 

The conditions for tenure of rubber lands are easier in Burma 
than in Malaya and these with the better labor conditions in Bur- 
ma should put that country in a very favorable position as a 
the rate of exchange and the 
been detrimental to the rubber 
jut, naturally, these 


rubber producer. Unfortunately 


cost of freights on rubber have 
planting industry during the last few years. 
are matters beyond the control of the rubber industry. 
RUBBER ROAD EXPERIMENT 

The first experimental portion of rubber road was recently laid 
down in Singapore. It consists of a small sample, three yards by 
twelve, and is located at the approach to a weighbridge, over 
which heavy granite-laden larries leave the yard, and a record of 
the trafic which these will carry over the rubber will be available 


in due course of time 


THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 
The effects of the present depression in the rubber industry 
are being felt more and more, particularly in Sumatra where costs 
It is reported that the 


are a good deal higher than in Java. 


uumber of discharged European planters’ assistants in Sumatra’s 
east coast already amount to over 60. Some have received free 
passage to Europe plus four months’ salary, while the majority 
were not provided with free passage and received only the usual 
six weeks’ salary. Most of these are still in Sumatra, while 
some have gone to Java and to the Straits to try their luck 
there. Complaint has been made that whereas the Government in 
the British rubber producing colonies is helping European unem- 
ployed, the local government is taking no action at all. 

Where assistants have not been discharged salaries have been 
decreased. Three companies—the Anglo-Dutch Estates Agency, 


* Limited, Harrisons & Crosfield, and the Marihat Sumatra Plant- 


agen Cie., are known to have reduced salaries to pre-war levels 
plus 100 gilders to meet the present high cost of living. 

Reports have it that the firms on the west coast of Sumatra 
in Tapanoeli have decided to decrease salaries temporarily by one- 
third. 

Coolie wages are also being cut and hundreds of coolies have 
been discharged and repatriated to Java. 

Up to the present nothing definite has been done here regarding 
restrictions of output, but it is said that Sumatra planters are 
beginning to think seriously of restriction and not only of 25 
per cent, but 50 per cent. 

In Java a note of optimism persists. Of course, it is realized 
that the crisis is practically only just beginning and that it may 
last a considerable time. 

Rubber experts advise producers to keep calm and rightly con- 
sider that the controlling of panicky feelings and actions is the 
only way to help in getting out of the present dismal situation. 
Proper attention to lands is urged and it is advised to plant some 
harmless growth on lands that have to be temporarily abandoned. 

The consoling factors here are the efficient experiment stations 
and the cost of production. Regarding the first it is interesting 
to quote what Dr. A. W. Nanninga of Deventer has tu say. 
He was sent by the Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Com- 
merce on a study tour to Malaya, Java and Sumatra. In his 
report to the Minister on his return, receutly, he said that while 
both the experiment stations and the plantations of Sumatra and 
Java are hard at work trying to solve the many problems con- 
nected with the planting and preparation of rubber, very little is 
espects in Malaya, and, he concluded—the Malayan 
This 
ndia 


done in these 
rubber industry may result as did the cinchona industry. 
industry is flourishing in Java but could not develop in 
where the land was just as suitable for cinchona as in the first- 
named country. 

As to costs of production, at present Java and Ceylon produce 
at a lower cost than other rubber-producing centers and the two 
islands together produce only about 100,000 tons of rubber. Con- 
sequently both Java and Ceylon can sell at some profit so long 
as they can manage to keep costs under selling prices, and a 
good many estates in these places can do that even at prevailing 
rates. 

JAVA NOTES 

From March 10, the freight rate for rubber was reduced to 
27.50 gilders per cubic meter or 82.50 gilders per 1,800 kilos. 

It is reported that Mr. and Mrs, Alberto Pirelli are in 
java inspecting the rubber plantations belonging to the Pirelli 
firm. On their way, the couple stayed in Malaya for a few days 
to inspect the Johore estates. It seems that the Italian Pirelli 
company has increased its capital to 100 million lire and intends 
to form a dollar company in Singapore to supply the factories 
with raw materials and also to facilitate the organizing of the 
sale of their tires, cables and other goods in the Far East. 

The Second Netherlands East Indian Industrial Fair is to be 
held at Bandoeng, Java, from September 19 to October 9, 1921. 
According to reports by the committee, the great support given by 
the local government, public institutions, industrials, and mer- 
chants, promises that this fair will be a great success. 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber 


379,216 Pneumatic tire. C. Sattler, Brooklyn, N 
7¢ 
7 


THE UNITED STATES . . 
),220 Pressure gage for pneumatic tires or the like. M. C. Schweinert 
GRANTED MAY 3, 1921 West Hoboken, and H. P. Kraft, Ridgewood—both in Ne\ 


. P ‘ " Jersey 
| a oo ; to Aubin , Be aa 
N° 1,3 376,404 Demountable rim for tires. A. L. Cole, Auburndale, 1,379,289 Urinary apparatus. E. C. Rogers, St. Louis, M 























Mass 4 20 
os on : > = , ¢ 1,379,314 Inner liner for tires. A. L. Sewell, assignor of one-third to E 
3 Sf ose-s\lppo \eerton 2 af ’ ’ ° 
saa 5 “ ia - C. W. Egerton and J. W. Hanf—both Moran and one-third to J. A. Greeley—all of Chicago, I!l. 
376.778 Te — —— a tals gubee center oll: & tdeie come 1,379,321 Pneumatic vehicle spring. L. I. Thompson, Portland, Ore 
1,376,778 ennis ba mm... igs! a a ee eee 1,379,458 Detachable rubber pads for protection soles. T. R. Lutham, 
applied directly ‘to the rubber and having depressions molded [nena Cineshe Miidiaa 
in surface W. J. Orr, Chicopee, Mass., assignor to A. G. : _—— Pmt 
Spalding & Bros., Tersey City, N. J. 
1,376,783 Sanitary protecter. C., Schoen, Scranton, Pa. _ THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
1,376,868 Tire-valve for truck tires. Sm Gibson, Rawlins, Wyo, , GRANTED MAY 3. 1921 
1,376,965 Rubber heel. F. Nerger, Chicago, III. f . 
1,376,968 Multiple tire valve. J. A. Overlander, : York, N. Y. 211,163 Dust cap for tire valves. E. Van A. Myers, East Orange, New 
1,376,970 Pad for attaching valves to tires. A. T. Pickens, og Louis, Mo. Jersey, U. S. A. 
1,377,0'1 Elastic tire. K,. Fukuda, Tokio, Japan, N.Y, 211,164 Dust cap for tire valves. E. Van A. Myers, East Orange, New 
l, Hose-supporter. R. =. Silva, Brooklyn, Jersey, U. S. A. 
1,377,079 Demountable rim for tires. W. F. a Cumberland, Md. 211,242 Rubber mat. Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited, assignee of 
1,377,098 Tire-boot. M. ¢ Sesmnuue, Hesperia, ich. J. H. S. Kerr —both of Toronto, Ont. 
1,377,162 Disk wheel fer pneumatic tires. G. H. Forsyth, Chicago, Iil. 211,266 W aterproc f tire cover, with elastic warp threads at selvages. 
"he Russell Ma inufacturing Co., assignee of W. Achtmeyer— 
REISSUES both of Middletown, Conn., U. S. A. 
ain P . ~ , 211,267 Pressure gage for tires A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., assignee of 
15,099 Tire-wrapring machine folder Ww. Stevens, Akron, Ohio, i «¢. Bclwal shells oft Mawr Yok Men Yak: Un 
assign Pierce Wrapping M: oh Co., Chicago, Il. ee — : iia rk, New York, U. S. 
(Original patent Ne. 1,196,044, dz August 29, 1916. GRANTED MAY 10, 1921 
al original patent No. 1,243,35 dated October 16, 211,330 Repair patch fcr pneumatic tires. J. R. Buechler, Des Moines, 
91/.) Ia., U. S. A 
GRANTED MAY 10, 1921 211,331 Inner tube. O. T. Bugg, Poughkeepsie, New York, U. S. A. ; 
we Alc mr IN.Y 211,360 Bk . yut patch for pneumatic tires ( Horine, Lima, Ohio, 
1,377,170 Emergency tire *, Aichele, Good Ground, N. bp ma 
1,377,173 Demountable tire rim. L. D. Allen, —- x of two-fifths to 211,378 Pneumatic-tire filler. C. H. Lambert, Hartwell, Ohio, U. S. A. 
W. E. Allen—lcth of San Francisco, ( alif. _ 211,389 Tire with sectio sponge-rubber filler. T. J. McCaffery, Seattle, 
1,377,260 Truss having pad and telt lining of sponge rubber. . Nz Wash., UL. S. A 
McCay, Watts, Calif. 211,408 Resilient tire \. Van der Stichelen, Ghent, Belgium. 
Tire tread F. G. Schenuit, Baltimore, Md. arn 211,431 Reinforcement for cushion tires The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Cushion wheel W. Bz Kerrick, Los Angeles, Calif. Co., assignee of J. E. Hale and E. F, Brunner, coinventors— 
Cushion wheel. W. B. Kerrick, Los Angeles, Calif. all of Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Combination pneuraatic tire casing J. Velcio, assignor of one- 211,434. Windshield cleaner. The Jubilee Manufacturing Co., assignee of 
third to C. A. Harpman—both of Youngstown, O. A. F. Gillet—both of Omaha, Neb., U. S. A, 
Inflatakle display form R. HW. Cowley, Salt Lake City, Utak 211,469 Innet tube. A. B. Shaw, Medford, and E. E. assignee of 
Combined tire valve and pressure indicator 1. Many, New half-interest, Prockline—both in Mass., U. S 
Yorl-, N. Y. 
Corset with elastic inserts. V. Ruchanan, New York, N. Y. GRANTED MAY 17, 1921 
Vehicle tire. oo Preston, San Diego, 4 KI ee 211,542 Hose supporter. B. C. Harriss, New Rochelle, New York, 
Rotary rubber el. \ irogowski and S. osinsk1 0th a ee 
Detroit, Mich. W. MH An! . GRANTED MAY 24, 1921 
1 pad h wa oof casing »s, Amherst O. _ :. . . 
Bed pad will . her-pe « casin I : ee _ 211,736 Pneumatic tire. J. oren, Sout Norweed, London, Eng. 
Demountable rim for tires. J. B. Harris, Cleveland, O. 211.740 Garment cenentam TI ais. Widen, Keak CC , 
Pneumatic tire. T. Meri, New York \ - eet od re " < ~ - dn ade ro, North Carolina, 


Garter R. A. Manny and J. A. Rielly— both of Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Detachable rainproof ton for baby carriage 2. Munson, 211,768 Shce fasteners to replace lacing. F. Ferris, Westwood, Calif., 
« peur ? oO Ne 2 5. . S 
Sharon, Pa. . . - . = + ee r ates —— a Calif 
Observation kite-balloon. E. Prassone and L. Avorio—both of 211,806 mae op - pneumatic-tire valves. J. W. Laird, Pasadena, Calif., 
Rome, Italy. 211,884 Cap for tire valves. H. A. Wood, Kingston, Ont. 
211,915 Range-finding instrument fer use in balloon observation. The 
GRANTED MAY 17, 1921 Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of R. H. Upson—both 


ef Akrcn, Ohio. 


1,378,025 Wheel with rim having centrally disposed tire cushion made up 
of segments of rubber cushion supported on metal plates. E,. 


E. Hans, Kalamazoo, Mich THE UNITED KINGDOM 

















1,378,081 Sleeve protector. B. Yaeger, Columbia Heights, Minn. I 
1,378,148 Tread for tires. G. W. Taylor, Everett, Mass. | “i PUBLISHED MAY 4, 1921 
1,378,234 Airplane shock absorber. J. T. Hughes, Council Bluffs, la. 159,416 Pressure gage for tires. K. F. Lees, 139 Pendleton street, New 
1,378,243 Window cleaner. L. S. Kracke, Chicago, Ill. Haven. mn. U. S. A. 
1,378,273 Life-saving apparatus. G. Picco, New York, N. , a 159,447 Golf-bal! gage r. P. Cochrane and W. Patton, Murano Works, 
1,378,313 Tire construction. W. F. Beasley, Ply a ms See Albert street, Edinburgh 
1,378,315 Tire core. W. A. Black, Rocky Ford, Col a 159,491 Cushioned spring wheel. CC. A. Mendenhall, Farmland, Ind., 
1,378,331 Automobile tire. W. 7. Davis and J. Hz wand ~both of Tipton, U A. (Not yet accepted.) 
nd. : ¢ % = 159,590 Ctmateesen needle-carrier provided with rubber buffer. H. F. 
1,378,332 Disk wheel fer pnevmatic tires. E. R. Draver, Richmond, Ind. Honner, 32 Dunvegan Gardens, and A. Neachell, 201 West- 
(Original application divided.) — — mount Road—both in Eltham, London. 
1,378,397 Demori able ccl’apsible tire rm. F. G. Beron, assigncr to F. P. 159,609 Microphene. H. J. Palmer, 151 Clive Road, and Telephone 
Guilfovle—-bcth of Waterbury, Conn. Manwfacturing Co.. Limited, 42a, Martell Road—both in 
1,378,550 Nail holding and_ spacing strip of rubber to apply to soles West Dulwich. Londca 
E. J. Miller, York, Pa. ; iS . s : 159,611 Rubber heels cabedovent by metal studs. C. J. Wattson, 8 
1,378,641 Devic for producing life like motion of inanimate objects. Cliffs Road. St. Clair, near Dunedin 
E. W illia amsen, Nerfolk, Va. , — = 159,639 Inhaler primarily intended fer self-administraticn of anesthetics. 
1,378,683 Teat-crp for milking machines. B. A. Nowles, Azalia, Mic he . mS all, 28 Station Road, Winchmore Hill, Middlesex. 
1,378,747 Elastic casing for watch with less preventing device. A. White, 159,641 Appliances fo ying table football, etc. W. W. Milne, 4 Cess- 
Williamstown, N. J . . on nock street rlaszgow. 
1,378,763 Split demountable rim for tires. E 3 T. Cadenhead, Ensley, Ala. 159.760 Flexible rubbe of she athed double electric conductors, having the 
1,378,764 Split lemor ntable rim for tires J. T. Cadevhead, Ensiey, Ala. extra rubher sheathing capab! f being dved after vulc aniza- 
1,378,766 Blow-out boot for pneumatic tires. A. Chapman, assignor to The Sioss  Wiakale aca ilated & Helsby ciation. Vimdted and 
Eagle C law Tire Boot Co.—both of Kellogg, Idaho. awe A The Cake. tein, Chetbine. 
i yb e. E Simms, Elks Building, Scottdale 
GRANTED MAY 24, 1921 _ er tir E. RL Sim ns, Elks Building, Scottdale, 
1,378.822 Cushion tire H. C. Babel, Buffalo. N. Y. ; 159,792 Flexible collars made of rubber fabric _or ,compound reinforced 
1,378,870 Knee-pad with elastic straps. * N. Kauffman, Mahaffey, Pa. along edges aud at button-holes T. Hase, 883 Sacramento 
1,378.95 Container tor pneumatic inner ubes. W. Schuldt, Arlington erase co. street,, San Fiancisco, Calif., U. S. A. é 
Township, Woodbury County, ‘ a. he 159,818 Spring wheel with continuous ovter rigid ring and rubber ring, 
1,378,922 Intermittent vacuum massage machine. G. A. Ward, Chicago. hub and cushi ns F. Mathieu, Marseilles, France. (Not 
. yet acceptei,) 
1.378.968 Demountable rim for tires. F. K. Mallison, assignor by mesne 159,912 Detachable rubber_pads for protecting soles. T. R. Lulham, 
issicnments to Firestone Steel Products Co—both of Akron, - 7 Bellevue Fast, Johannesburg, South Africa. ; 
Ohir. 159,915 Spring heel with continvous outer rigid ring and pneumatic hub 
1,379,032 Vehicle wheel with demcuntable rim for tires. J. C. Manter- and cushicns W. R. Borrie, Arlington House, Richmond 
nach, Lakewood. assignor to The Standard Parts Co., Cleve- . .. Read, Stockten-on-Tees. _ 
land—both in Ohi 159,941 Tire casings manufactured from yarn or thread prepared from 
1,379,043 Tire. T. TJ. Reed, Ka unsas City, Mo. viscose, then rubber-ccated. Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, 1 
1,379,096 Pneumatic tire pump. J. C. Gilbert, Grafton, Mass. Albany street. Regent’s Park, London, and W. H. Paull, 
1,379,161 Abdominal supporter. J. L. Holt, Portland, Ore. Para Mills, Asten Cross, Birmingham 


Chemical Patents will be found on pages 740-741. Machinery Patents on pages 748-749. 
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‘7 
j Mill n provide with rings of rubber to lessen noise. E. SERIAL NUMBERS PUBLISHED MAY 10, 1921* 
4 lr > r 10 - > Ss ) . + ms . , 
“4 6?Pp Mel al _ E a Hi at Ln pen Park b —_ Sn L ante. 126,827 Ticer-Foot—tires. The Standard Tire Co.. Willoughby, O. 
ie. faba. Montevideo, Mins. OU. $. A. , 131,611 Tusasac on representation of an airplane within a circular 
159.963 Device for administering anesthetics to animals. E. B. Reynolds, band bearing the words United States and South America 
’ Sanek Colnvinene Tien Great Colleze street, Camden Corporation. Justice to _All- -bathing caps, raincoats, and 
| ——_ Pe leather, rubber, and fabric shoes for men, women and chil- 
dren, The United States & South America Corporation, 
PUBLISHED MAY 11, 1921 New York, N. Y 
043 Submarine cables ins th one coatings 136,751 FAULTLESS on re presentation of label showing children playing 
tw tines of vulcaniz .. rubber ard ‘ with balloons, The Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, O. 
of gutta percl B.S. Hus 6 Acton Lan 140,488 Toron—sulphur-terpene compt unds cand solutions. Clapp Prod- 
Prercisines nouns th elastic cords R. ucts Co., Boston, Mass. (See Tue Inpia RuBspeR Wor p, 
House, Waddor Surre ures October 1, 1920. page 26.) cS ; : 
“a Rubber heel lift ving front corner tip portions inclined up- 140,503 Aguanon—waterprooting composition for fabrics of all kinds. 
rd -~ sn. 20 Prescott street, Cambridge, ass., _ W. B. Price, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. : is ; 
Ty. S A. 141,017 N within a black circle—fabric fire-hose. Chas, Niedner’s 
Spring wheel with sol tire 4. A. A. Darche, 39 Boulevard Sons Co., Malden, Mass. : 
St. Marti Paris. France 142,956 Bon-Berry BeLonGincs between two concentric circles, the inner 

160,34 Fiat rubber ver to be sprung cver mouth of a cup or jug, one enclosing the letter B—animals, birds, chickens and 
- iving rubber teat projecting from one side. J. Abraham- dolls made of rubber, cloth, hand decorated or colored, and 

m. 58 Mersey R Widnes. Lancashire ; stuffed with cotton, and a stuffed rubber Santa Claus for 

60,356 Damper for moiriteni mmed surfaces, formed of rubber tube. Christmas-tree decoration, Bob-Betty Belongings, Carlsbad, 

; towers ar G. Rogers, 5 P ss anove California. 
q J - _o ly - sa wvine troct, Hanover 143,619 Revere tires. Revere Rubber Co., Providence, R, I. 

1¢ ) Flexible plve for re rin punctures in pneumatic mt E. 
la e, 22 Boul rd Voltaires 4 Aubagne (Bouches-du-Rhone), SERIAL NUMBERS PUBLISHED MAY 17, 1921* 

_ prance . . 7 126,321 Deer-O-Diver—artificial minnows. James Heddon's Sons, 

160,41 Coliansible rim fet tires M. C. O’Cennor, 13 Victoria Road, Dowagiac, Mich. (See Tue Inp1ia RusserR Wortp, June 1, 
Whalley Range, Manchester 1919, page 493.) . 

PUBLISHED MAY 19, 1921 137,392 eg ag ater bene or bottles. The Seamless Rubber 
i ‘ - Co nc., ew aven, Conn. 

160,476 Tire tector, W. Yarworth-Jones, 15 Carteret street, West- 140,346 Procress above representation of a roller bearing the words 
min er eo > . = > > = 

160,541 Rim fer mounting pneumatic tires. R. T. Smith, 111 Lovely ue Ce Oa — for inking presses. Progress 

. I one, W eh a Lanc ashire “oe j : 140,678 Arcn Form—men’s, women’s and children’s boots, shoes, and 

169.568 Golf ball with hollow core, formed of two parts vulcanized to- sli es £ leathe - Pn Tl - ;' Pl : 
eather aad wound with elestie thread wader tension T. ig - ie eather, rubber, etc. lomas G. ant Co., 
, ne > ° »0Ston, Nass, . 

; ’ peverts, 1109 la — Road, gh : yh an U , pe 140,900 Pennincton with shield bearing the letter P—boots and shoes 

160,696 Go : a aly y oath a= od ola ste Aarne oe ™ R of leather or leather and rubber in combination, Pennington- 
worti itersperse: th smo s surfé . " < 
Hazeltine, 49 West 45th street, New York., New York, 141,006 “A Crowel l Shoe Co.. Manchester, oat 
i Ss A ,006 i = 7 agen “= for sa . 2 vulcanizing rubber. Michigan 

160.71 Stopper for hot-water bottle, et J. J. Purdie, Dunavon, Lans 142.611 W on Deel se “2 Pe linj D , . 
Snes Moat Gidewn Sout. and Lastead & Wiemiachems feb 2,6 _ [* facings and brake linings. urwyllan Co., 
. : . ae aterson, N. J. 
ber Co., Limited, 24 Duke street, Aldgate, London. 142,627 Aut 1n One—heel cushions. L. G, & S. S. Co., Boston, Mass. 

PUBLISHED MAY 25, 1921 142,628 Stersort—heel cushicns. L. G. & S. S. Co., Boston, Mass. 

160,94 Sectional inner tube for pneumatic tires and mold for making, 142,631 Foor Save—arch and heel cushions, L. G. & S. S, Co., Boston, 

° LB r oth 32 Cavershan cat onden, . ass. 
160,984 meth of a. 4 . ped ahoc B , red ar Bishops 142,813 Danpy Line and representation of a dandelion—pneumatic tires 
. Road. Sutten Coldfield, Warwickshire. (Addition to No : = and inner tubes, Standard-Four Tire Co., Keokuk la. 
:12 One 143,297, Racine Mvutti-Mire Corp—tires. Racine Rubber Co., Racine, 

1 ( | nvas casing eur 1 s S« e F. E — is ‘ . 

ae 7 1 eathe 1 “T . ' Fa a om e F'spe Bean ~—y 1. ee a 143,574. Gotpen Rop and represe ntation of spray of golden rod—tires 
Torinoi), 1 via Accademia Albertina, Turin, Italy. cen « and tubes. Standard Four Tire Co., Keokuk, Ia, 

161.049 Vehicle wheel with ncn-supporting casing enclosing spokes, pro. 145,202 BELDENITE rubber-cov ered electrical conductors, Selden 
vided at inner and outer edges with strips of rubber. Dunk sen an i Manufacturing ( 0., Chicago, II). : : ie 
Rim & Wheel Co., Limited, Alma street, and G. E. Sharp, 42 5,209 Smoorn Point Sarety Fountain Pen, New York, U. S. A, 
Kincaway Stoke—bot! Ceventry and representation of a safe—fountain pens. Samuel A. 

161,066 Motorcycle knee-grips Wood Milne, Limited, 2 Central Puild Harris, New York, N. 

i id G 3 rage ¢ 1e, 
Fuly Ra gy ~ ane 7 Pp arson, 36 Highgage avenue SERIAL NUMBERS PUBLISHED MAY 24, 1921* 

161.108 Pneumatic tire comprising central air tube surrounded by a con 116,849 PPP conventionally arranged with two small triangles to oc- 
centric series of smaller tubes communicating, through non- cupy a diamond-shaped space—pneumatic tires. The Parker 
return valves, with a ring carrying the main inflating-valve, Tire & Rubber Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
the tread portion being reinforced by two over-lapping series 119,784 WSM arranged as a monogram within a circle—rubber calenders, 
of flexible metal bands enclosed by leather bands stitched mills, vulcanizing presses, molds, cores, tubing machines, 
together R. Ose 1, Calbourne, Thurlow Park, and W. G. tire-applying presses, etc. The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., 
Huxtable, Villa Belz both in Torquay, Devon Cleveland, O. 

161.124 Swimming glove M. Schreiner, 415 St. Ann’s avenue, Bronx, 131,633 Locuty—raincoats, rubber shoes, boots, slippers, leggings, put- 
New Yor U. S. A tees, etc. Franklin Simon & Co., Inc... New York. N. Y 

161.144 Tire composed of serie f rubber laminz, each carried by per- 133,808 31 Revere on red disk surrounded by white cir cle—golf balls. 
forated metal plate shaped to embrace a rim B. Loutzkoy, United States Rubber Co., New Brunswick, N. J.. and New 
1 Viktoria-Luviseplat Berlin (Not yet accepted.) York, N fi 

61.177 Device for warning of tire defiation. Michelin & Cie., Clermcnt 134,394 Savace beneath seal bearing profile of Indian’s head—rubber 
Ferrand. France (Not yet accepted.) and rubber composition tires, The Spreckels “‘Savage” Tire 
161.200 Rubber tivs tor crutches, et M. S. Snyder, 605 First street, Co., San Diego, Calif 
Fast Calgary, Alta, Can 135,609 Onazote—expanded vulcanized rubber for tires, tubes, shock- 
' absorbers, etc, C Marshall, London, England. 
NEW ZEALAND 139,342 Azo—zine cxide and mixtures containing it. for use as pig- 
ments. American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., Boston, Mass. 
PUBLISHED APRIL 21, 1921 140,004 Rep Winc—rubber belting. Webb Bros. Belting Co., Kansas 
43,465 Sole-plate of leather t for ustment and having openings _ City, Me 
in which rubber or other 1 ne are inserted. G Pawler, 140,553 Seal or label bearing in white letters on black background 
Ngapuhi Road, Remuera land the words R, T, VANDERBILT Cc = = AMERICAN Prop- 
$029 Pneumatic shoe-hee t G uwler, 123 Remuera Road, Re- ucrs, Super SutpHur—chemical accelerator used in vulcan- 
muera, Auckland izing rubber. R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., New York. N. Y 
4 Pneumatic re sectional inner tube with partitions, etc. T. B. 142,197 Ratnsow with representation of section of rainbow—chewing 
M« roth ( 1 Read, London, N. W. 5, Eng. gum M. S. Cepeland, Oelwein, Ia. 


TRADE MARKS 
THE UNITED STATES 
SERIAL NUMBERS PUBLISHED MAY 3, 


inner tubes and fabric and cord 
oux City, la 


Q., 126.; STAMINA ¢ HE x i 
tires, Sioux City Tire & Manufacturing Co., Si ‘ 
126.787 Mascot Tut ubove representation of a ram’s head above 


1921* 














1 panel bearing ted words, “Too Tough for Me”’— 
ne ihes (America Wholesale Corporation, Baltimore 
n Cumberland Md 
134,48 Ancetus Tire Cover superimposed above representation of a 
tire against a triangu background—fabric tire covers. 


Parker & a a Manufacturing C Los Angeles, Calif 


137,100 Lone Lure withir double-outlined diam m- rubber and 
canvas hose The ‘Whit head Bros. Rubber Co.. Tren‘on, 

140.236 Rita—bloomer-apron dress-protector Il M. Weisert, New 
York, N. Y 4 

143,904 Watoun—corset bones and American Hard Rubber Co., 





New York, N. ¥ 


under the Act of Febrvary 20, 1905, are, 
marks, 


graphical 
trade marks must have been used for not less than cne year. 
tered under this act are being published for the first time when registered, 
any opposition taking the 


TWO KINDS OF TRADE MARKS NOW BEING REGISTERED 


Under the rules of the United States Patent Office, trade marks registered 
in general, fanciful and arbitrary 
registered under the Act of March 19, 1920, Section 
marks consisting of descriptive or geo- 

To be registered under the latter act, 
Marks regis- 


while those 
1 (b), are non-technical, that is, 
matter or mere surnames. 


form of an application for cancellation. 


GRANTED MAY 38, 1921 
Under Act of February 20, 1905 
Achilles Tire & Rubber 


141,824 oraeee AstT—tire casings and tubes. The 


“o., Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 

141,946 He, AvY Tourist—tires and tubes. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O. 

142,020 Samson—bicycle tires, Mead Cycle Co., Chicago, Ill. 


*Notice of opposition must be filed with the Commissioner of Patents, 


Washington, D, C., within thirty days after this date. 
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142,059 
142,065 


142,066 


142,206 
142,207 
142,208 


142,209 


142,263 
142,284 


142,342 


142,344 


142,373 


142,379 
142,380 
142,394 


142,422 


142,455 
142,492 
142,516 
142,517 
142,519 


142,521 
142,601 


142,604 
142,615 
142,737 
142,738 


142,739 
142,808 


142,937 


142,989 
142,990 
143,010 
143,202 
143,226 


143,248 
143,271 


S. K. Naschek. New York, N. Y. 
and casing. The National Sales Co., 
Sutherland—both of Chicago, Ill. 


Nasuco—dress shields. 
SEMINOLE—tire tubing 
assignor to J. W. 


NasaLco—inner liners, tubes, boots, patches and flaps, The 
National Sales Co., Chicago, II. 
Under Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 (b) 
H1-Test—rubber and cotton duck hose, belting, packing, valves 


Hudson Mechanical Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., 
York, N, 


and tires, 
_and New 
packing, 
Trenton, N, J., 





and tires, One Mechanical Rubber ro 
and New York, N, Y, 

CLeRMoNT—rubber and cotton duck hose, belting, packing, 
and tires. Hudson Mechanical Rubber Co., Trenton, N, J., 
and New York, N. Y, 


River—rubber and cotton duck hose, belting, packing, valves 
and tires. Hudson Mechanical Rubber Co., Trenton, N,. J., 
and New York, N. Y. 

GRANTED MAY 10, 1921 
Under Act of February 20, 1905 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co.. Jersey City, 


Gem—rubber erasers. 
ae 

FaLi_s—tires, tubes, casings, shoes and repair parts. The Falls 
Rubber Co.. Cuyahoga Falls, ¢ 

Faust and representation of Faust—trousers-supporting belts. 
Faust Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Tue Best—Kiernert—rubber aprons, 
bathing caps, bloomers, etc. I, B. 
New York, N. Y 

McGraw—tires and 
East Palestine, O. 


sanitary goods, 
Rubber Co., 


infant’s 
Kleinert 
& Rubber Co., 


tubes. The McGraw Tire 


Mapison ‘Tires—tires, Madison Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

CastteE Corp—pneumatic-tire casings. New Castle Rubber Co., 
New Castle. Pa, 

4810—rubber and fabric hose. United States Rubber Co., New 


Brunswick, N. J., and New York, 

O and C separated by representation of an eye—rubber horse- 
shoe pads. Vought & Williams, New York, N. Y, 
Under Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 (b) 


Jounson’s Tire Patcu on representation of tire-repair outfit— 


tire and tube repair outfits. S. Johnson, assignor to 
L. M, Wilkinson—both of St. Louis, Mo. 
heels. Robert E. Miller, Inc.. New York, 


U-Put-On—rubber 
N. Y. 


Mitter—rubber baby-bibs, bathing caps, belts, and household, acid 
and linemen’s gloves. The Miller Rubber Co., ron, O. 
Sratwart—tires. G & J Tire Co., Indianapolis, Ind, 


GRANTED MAY 17, 1921 
Under Act of February 20, 1905 


SaFetEE SHAVING Brusu—shaving brushes with bristles set in 
rubber. American Safeteesoap Corporation (now by change 
of name Safetee Soap Corporation), Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ny-cLa—hat-water, cold-water, and ice-pack bags. Russell J. 
Powell, Elyria, O. 
Daisy—water-pistols, etc, 
Mich. 
JirFy—tire valves. Phillip A. Erbes, San Francisco, Calif. 
Aviator—golf balls. The Fair, Chicago, Ill, 
Toraz—rubber sponges and sponge-rubber blocks. 
Rubber Co., Inc.. Chicago, Ill. 
Rex—hoof pads. The Federal Rubber Co.. Cudahy, Wis. 
MacIcTITE—tire-repair outfits, Magic Auto Supply Co., Hart- 


Daisy Manufacturing Co., Plymouth, 


Featheredge 


ford, Conn. 
Matco—windshield cleaner. The B. I, Malouf Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Master Corp—tires. The Master Tire & Rubber Co., Dayton, O. 

Rusco—suspenders, hose supporters, garters, elastic braids and 
cords. belts and webs. The Russell Manufacturing Co., 
Middletown, Conn. 

Rusco Propucrs—suspenders, hose 
braids and cords, belts and 
turing Co., Middletown, Conn. 

Rep CLover Cuewinc GumM—chewing gum. 
Chicago, TIl. 

TraveL Tex—traveling bags, 
fabric. United States Rubber Co., 
and New York, N. Y. 


Under Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 (b) 
Dovste Wett—fabric, rubber, rubber composition, and leather 
shoes. Shaft-Pierce Shoe Co., Faribault, Minn. 
GRANTED MAY 24, 1921 
Under Act of February 20, 1905 


garters, elastic 
Manufac- 


supporters, 
webs. The Russell 


Floyd R, Perkins, 


brief cases, etc.. of rubber and 
New Brunswick, N, J., 


Boy Proor—shoes of leather, rubber and combinations with 
fabric and rubber fabric. The Bluff City Shoe Co., Han- 
nibal, Mo. 


golf balls. Dunlop America Limited, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Du Pont Fasrtkorp—imitation or artificial leather, Du Pont 
Fabrikoid Co., assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.— 
both of Wilmington, Del. 

TIREGRAM— monty periodical, The Gardner, Moffat Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

King Pin—fabric and rubber boots and shoes. United 
Rubber Co.. New Brunswick, N. J., and New York, 

AA as monogram—rubber-covered wire for electrical purposes. 
A A Wire Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Under Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 (b) 

Hoop—tires, Hood Rubber Co.. Watertown, Mass. 

Korx-N-Srat—bottle caps. The Williams Sealing Corporation, 
Waterbury, Conn. (See Tue Inp1a Rusper Wortp, October 
1, 1920, page 36.) 





Inc., 


States 
oe 


28,345 


28,403 


394,119 


394,120 


405,979 


409,703 


409,704 


410,825 


402,883 


405,980 


B407,060 


407,072 


411,737 


412,319 


412.997 


413,468 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
REGISTERED 


Representation of an eagle on a rock, within a_circle—chemicals 
used in the rubber niuatey. The Eagle-Picher Lead Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. A. 

WILLARD on a 


band +E concentric circles; TuHreap Rusrer 


Insutation between the circles, the letter “W” within the 
inner circle—storage batteries and parts made of hard 
rubber. Willard Storage Battery Co.. Cleveland, Ohio, 
. B. As 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
PUBLISHED MAY 4, 1921 
Reppaway—mechanical rubber goods, F. Reddaway & Co., 
Limited, Victoria Mills. Cheltenham street, Pendleton, 
M: anchester, Lancashire. (Mark proceeded with by order 
of Court under paragraph 5 of Section 9 of Trade Marks 
Act of 1905.) 
ReppawAy—hose of all kinds included in Class No. 50. F. 
Reddaway & Co., Limited, Victoria Mills, Cheltenham street, 


Pendleton, Manchester, Lancashire. (Mark proceeded with 
by order of Court under paragraph 5 of Section 9 of Trade 


Marks Act of 1905,) 
ScHRADER—pneumatic tire valves and parts. A. Schr ader’s Son, 
Inc., 783 Atlantic avenue, Brooklyn, New York, ¥* 


the United Kingdom, care of Mew- 

70 and 72 Chancery Lane, London, W. C. 

before acceptance, claiming distinctiveness. ) 

Drianuite, Tur Ratncoat or Distinction, and representation 
of sun setting behind body of water—raincoats. fenry 
Freedman, trading as H. Freedman & Co., Shannon Street 
Mills, Shannon street, Leeds. 

THe FeatHer Ratncoat and representation of sun setting be- 
hind body of water—raincoats. Henry Freedman, trading 
as H. Freedman & Co., Shannon Street Mills, Shannon 
street, Leeds. 

“Every Time.U.neag.It.’ 


Address for service in 
burn, Ellis & Co., 
(Advertised 


clock face 
repairing tube 
307 Sydenham 


and representation of 
showing hands at a. for 
punctures and tire cuts. Garton & Co., 
Road, T.ondon, S. E. 26. 


PUBLISHED MAY 11, 1921 


Rockrestos—ashestos yarn, electrical insulation material, ete. 
Marlin-Rockwell C orporation, 347 Madison avenue, New 
York, New York, U, S. A. Address for service in the 
United Kingdom, care of Marks x Clerk, 57 and 58 Lin- 


coln’s Tnn Fields, London, W, C. 
ScuraperR UNIVERSAL—tire pressure gages. A, Schrader’s ha 
ne., 783 Atlantic avenue, Brooklyn, New York, . a a 
Address for service in the United Kingdom, 
burn, Ellis & Co.. 70 and 72 Chancery 
yy & 8 (Advertised before acceptance, 


care of Mew- 

Lane, London, 

y claiming distince- 
tion.) 

ScHRADER UNIvERSAL—pneumatic tire valves 
Schrader’s Son, Inc., 783 Atlantic avenue. 
York, U. S. A. Adc bess for service in the 


and parts. A. 
Brooklyn, New 
United King- 


dom, care of Mewburn, Ellis & Co., 70 and 72 Chancery 
Lane, London, W. C. 2. (Advertised before acceptance, 
claiming distinctiveness. ) 

BANISTER, EstaBLisHEep 1845, and representation of two medals 
and prize ribbons—leather. rubber and canvas boots, shoes, 
and slippers. James A. Banister Co., 370 Orange street, 
Newark, New Jersey, U. S. A. Address for service in the 
United Kingdom, care of Marks | & Clark, 57 and 58 Lin- 


coln’s Inn Fields, London, W. C. 2. 


Bates—tires and tubes, W. & A. Bates, Limited, St. Mary’s 
Mills, off Narborough Road, Leicester. (Advertised before 
acceptance, claiming distinctiveness.) 


A Cuave and representation of a key—rubber-insulated electric 
cables. Callender’s Cable & Construction Co., Limited, 
Hamilton House, Victoria Embankment, London. E. C. 4. 

BELLERITE—ebonite ‘compound for heat insulating. Barrett & 
Elers, Limited. 127 and 129 Wallis Road, Hackney Wick, 
London, E. 9 

St. Rernarp and representation of a St. Rernard monk—elastic 
webs included in Class No. 40. G. E. Bernard, 30 Edmund 
*lace, London, E. C. 

EciipsE—surgical or curative 
varatus and contrivances, G. 
he London India-Rubber Works, 

Wick, London, E. 9. 


a instruments, ap- 
Ingram & Son, Limited, 
Felstead street, Hackney 





B413,935 Ganpy—rubber or balata machine belting. The Gandy Belt 
Manufacturing Co., Limited, Wheatland Works, Wheatland 
Lane, Seacombe, Cheshire. 
NEW RULINGS ON CANADIAN PATENTS 
Under date of June 6, 1921, George F. O’Halloran, Commis- 


sioner, has promulgated the following ruling relating to Canadian 


patents : 


Under the tariff as amended by 


Act of Parliament passed on 


June 4, 1921, the fees for the full term of the patent are now 
$35, of which $15 is payable on filing the application and $20 on 
the grant of the patent. To complete these fees, $15 must be paid 
not later than six months from the date of the notice of allow- 


ance. 


plications are withheld from issue, and consequently, 
issue of the Canadian 


In order that this payment may be completed, allowed ap- 


the weekly 


Patent Office Record will be discontinued 


for a short period. 
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ATENT 
TUMBER 


081,613 Hoffman 
6,469 Hoftm: 
10,903 Hoffman 
49.580 Hoffman 


12,886 
$7,257 
49,180 
49,181 
$9,272 
71,810 D 
80.940 ¢ } 
1,828 W 
196.469 = { R 
112007 S. P 
312.144 Ss. P 
0,16€ I 
51 ( W 
> 457 I. Ost 


824 FE. M 
56.495 W 

; ( R 

; De | 
1.6¢ 

66 Cc. W 
1.664 
68,806 Ss. ] 
79 4 I ()etr 





Q ; D 
190.042 D 
1.352 Gibl 
92,470 D 





9 es ter 
8 Eloi 
718 W 
07,982 Sedford 


207.983 Bedford 
211,926 S. B 
211,927 S. B 


211,928 S.B 


APPLICATION 
NUMBER 


11,530—191 
11,615—191: 


12,777—1913 


10,833—1914 


SERIAL 
UMBERS 
101,819-——1916 
108,390 1916 
110,509 1916 
111,257—1918 


113.570—1918 


1 ¢ 1919 
126.606—1919 
9,798 1919 


130,857—1919 
136,716—1920 





Ostromislens 


()str 


Ostr 





kber Co North 


VULCANIZATION ACCELERATOR PATENTS 
THE UNITED STATES 





ASSIGNEE MATERIAI 
SR Re Pere r rr ree Basic materials in synthetic rubber. 
. Synthetic Patents Co........ceccecees Pipe ridine 
ee Ss re Piperidine or methylene base in synthetic rubber. 
Synthetic Patents Co... .....eeeeeeeee Basic bodies of dissociation constant 10-*. 
seeen csceceeeceeeeee Para-nitroso bodies. 
Morgar . Wright , covecescesogte ie 
Jeaccens Falls Rub ber Ge acedinureks \romatic bases. 
New York Belting & Packing Co cebud Hali le or chloride of rubber 
Pees Ee Wee bcccuvecusesbened Aniline and petrolatum 
: etangeenue ‘ae enium and amines. 
New York Belting & Packing Co..... Tri-nitro-benzene naphylamin 
. New York Belting & Packing Co......Oxidation of subber. 
. Simplex Wire & Cable Co............Selenium and §-naphthylamin. 





Dunlop Rubber ¢ - Glycerine and caustic soda 








. Walker Chemical Co...... Amines, methvl-isopropyl-benzene, amino cymene. 
New York Belting & Packing Co...... 8-dinitro-anthraquincne. 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co... .....62ec¢/ B-naphthylamine. 
Revere Rubber Co... sevecuse ...+ Orgenic vulcanizing agent and red lead. 
United States Rubber Co...... ... Nitrobenzel, red lead and organic accelerators. 
New York Belting & Packing Co..... Oxygen-carrying compounds and amines 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co...... Product of hydrelytic decomposition of a proteid. 
New York Belting & Packing Co.. Methylene bases and other accelerators that do not destroy 
coloring matter. 
.New York Belting & Packing Co . Oxygen-carryiag compound. 
Michigan Chemical Co eeeeeeeessesSugar beet residues contain'ng amines; dithiocarbamic com- 
pounds 
Morgan & Wright... ...-Caustic soda solution 
. The Goodvear Tire & R rbber ( .....Carben di-sulphide addition to g-toluidine 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co..........4.. All primary and secondary amines with selenivm. 
s0ceeweden ces ....-Dichlor-aniline 
n C wear Tire & Rubber Ci { Sulphur addition products such as sulphur and thiocarbani- 
*; lide, sulphur and hexamethylene-tetramine, etc 
° 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
. ie Rae ooo eee P-nitroso-dimethylaniline or its homologs. 
Wes DB. BOR ccccvccescecsersecese Mono-cyclic aromatic compounds in the presence of litharge 
and of an aromatic amine 
. William E. Lake cae cecceccececesee, SUIphur, an organic dye ard a metallic cxide. 
William E. Lake eentkeneannete Benzoyl peroxide 
William E. Lake oe cnceetnseneanate Sulphur and tri-nitro benzene 
William E. Lake ce ecceeeseeeessChlorine compound of rubber. 
William E. Lake ceeetecnconudes Vulcanizing dye containing a nitro group in the presence of 
lead oxide and napbthylamine 
Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co......Sulphur chloride, amine and benzol. 
Dunlop Rubber Co d PHIM ...... Glycerine and caustic soda. 
. Dunlop Rubber Co ..+...50dium in aniline, potassium in diphenylene or toluidine. 
Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co...... 8-dinitro arthraquincne 
aa? EE ae . Caustic alkali dissolved in an organic compound other than 


glycerol or glycol, of predominant hydroxylic character such 
1s butyl or amyl alcohol or phenol 

. North British Rubber Co...............Amhydrovs compound made frem a base and the monophy 
droxy derivative of benzene in which the H of the OH is 


replaced bv the base. 
Selden Co eer TTT ee . .. \mines—methyl-isopropyl-benzene. 
Soc. Ricard, Allenet & Cie............. Nitrogen derivative of furfuryl 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co....... .Aryl substituted thiourea with aryl group in ortho position. 
The Goodyc ar Tire & Rubber Co........Base resulting from reacting on P-nitroso-dimethylaniline 





in an inactive solvent with hydrogen sulphide. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co........Substituted di-thiourea. 


Michigan Chemical Co.. «eeeeeeeseAlkylated, dialyated or methylated dithiccarbamic acid. 

Michigan Chemical Co...........eee0004 Alkylated, methylated or mono-methyl dithiocarbamate of a 
metal. 

Michigan Chemical Co...........++.+...Methyl ester of phenyl dithiocarbamic acid; metallic salts of 


phenviated dithiocarbamic acid; or metallic salts of phenyl 
dithiocarbamic acid. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


, Piperidine and homologs 
Non-volatile derivatives of fugitive bases 
\liphatic bases, difficultly volatile derivatives of easily volatile 





bases 
oocactcendes P-nitroso-dimethylamine bodies 
evovesooeced Aroma*ic amines and aliphatic or aromatic aldehydes or an 


iromatic aldehyde with ammonia, e. g., hydrobenzamide. 

. P-nitrcso-diphenylamine. 

Sedium amide, quaternary bases, aldehyde ammonia and 
phenylenedis mine 








‘ ««»Dunlop Rubber Co.........-- ~eceeeeesAmino guanadine carbonate. 
ere -.«s+s-Nitro-phenols or their homologs. 
New York Belting & Packing Co av sees Dinitrobenzene and red lead. 


Alkali glyceroxide : 

ones -Titanic oxide and calcium sulphate. 

& CeeUEOeeekeeenss deveevesee’s 6eueoen enn Pare-nitroso dimethylaniline or its homologs and sulphur. 
Dunlop Rubber Ci po ceesecteeeees . Caustic alkali dissolved in an organic compound other than 
g'ycerol or glycol, of predominant hydrcxylic character such 
as butyl or amyl alcohol or phenol. 

) bane - ose ° Vitroso hodies with aromatic bases. 

. North British Rubber Co. biathhenn ee ...Sediur phenate bases and mono-hydroxy derivatives of 
benzene. 

ulphur reaction bodies from nitrogen bodies. 
itroso hydrocarbons of the benzene series. 


- Dunlop Rubber Co 
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GREAT BRITAIN—(Continued) 


SERIAL 





NuMBERS ASSIGNEE MATERIAL 
- . { Addition salts of mono- or di-substituted dithiocarbamic 
140,387 1919 G. Bruni a - j acids and d tri-valent metal nic radicles. 
140/388 1919 Be EEE 28S TOMS SESE E SOD AAAS ROTTER GTEAA ERE SAI ES EOE LOSSES SENS acids and di- or ri-va ent etais or inorga uC a > 
e & pentamethylene dithio-carbamate of zinc. 
BGR DES—1909 A. TRGGOMMEE occ ccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccccscccsccepeeseecoeseecs Organic or inorganic reducing agents, e. g., paramidophenal 
derivatives, tannin, etc. 
ee ee TE TT Pe TT TTT TTT Ee Nitreso hydrocarbons of the benzene series. 
146.869—1920 Meister, Lucius & NE. ccc cen woes 650d 6nbOS 0006000656 0608 ben eeSSeS Pyridine hases. 
es Se CS OS on pas cctdenceCebsdenceesstbebonekestend Pyridine bases. 
ETT TT OTT rT eee ere Vulcanization in an atmosphere of ammonia or a_ volatile 
organic ammonia compound. 
SOR SE BRED TU 5.6.6.6 c cece ect sdcccge ces scccrcsocccccccescescccncecceneasnase Carbon disulpkide additicn to an ortho-alkyl substituted aro- 
153,% 1920 The Geodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 2. cc cccccccceccccscccccsccccccccccceses matic amine, e. g., di-orthotoluyl thiourea. 

1921 Société R. Allemet & Cie... .. cc cece cccccesccccccccccceseesssseessseeeses Furfuramide and other nitrogen derivatives of furfuryl, in 
particular the condensation products of pyromucic aldehyde 
with ammvnia or amines. 

FRANCE 
GFOBBB WROD occ cvcccccccccccescccccscccscece cscsccossesecsenccsccoccseesecosconsed Amines as solvents for sulphur. 
490,897 S. J. Peachey kbb80000664 95 SSS 56S ERHRbs ERAS ESSEE NEE EE646500KEtO ESR COnRERe P-nitroso bodies. 
GERMANY 
265,221 EE ee ere SE hr err Err Tey Terr TT Pre re rrr Tree Tere TT TT et F iperidine. 
pS ODES ea Oe ee earn miner Pee eee l‘ineridine 
SE ccs cnc ctcnddhsedachscscabenn, cd0te te cin kesanknsseknddveeeesteenenel Addition products of carbon disulphide and dimethylamine. 
273,482 W. NE a ae che Oeed- 661k a Oke U ded OS 4s ON ww NOSES NSO ESE 0 068400646006088-005 00000 Albumen. 
BOISO  BGGR & COin cc ccccevccccccccccccecentes cecccesesesereessecsescesceccesceseee P-phenylene diamine. 
303,984 } B & C { All amines up to five per cent addition of ammonium com- 
305.667 ¢ Bayer § De acc phensdanedadevedkebhes dBbdhabebasaidbend bibednTkbreaeee ) pounds and or aniline sulphate. 
SEE TOS YF. BW. W.. week TRMeeOR eons ce ccrcccccccescs cacscecddesccsccncvcccevecseesceneses Nitroso bodies with aromatic bases. 
AUSTRIA 
GR F2O— 8084 Tinee B Coie nc dnc cccces ncnccdde 6560665 600600 ceed se seecoseesceesecese Urea derivatives of the amines and carbon disulphide addi- 
tion products. 
HOLLAND 
BBIV—1999 GF. J. FOREN sc ccccccescvccecscsvcsvscosesccesesscscescecsssosecesesesess Para-nitroso-dimethylaniline. 
BELGIUM 
Te Ee EE Ee ee ee ey ee PT ee eee ey Arcmatic bases, difficultly volatile derivatives of easily vola- 
tile bases. F 
JAPAN 
eT eT ee rere SO = ee Solution of sodium or potassium in primary or secondary 


amines. 


OCEAN RATES FROM NEW YORK ON TIRES, TUBES, MECHANICAL GOODS, CLOTHING, FOOTWEAR 
AND DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES 











(Same rates apply from other Atlantic ports where Rates Rates 
service is available.) : ———_—— | . —>—_——7 
Rates Country and Port Cu. Ft 100 Ibs. | Country and Port Cu. Ft. 100 Ibs. 
a - SS PaANAMA— Brazir— 
Country and Port Cu. Ft. Sr Be GD eas ebeksc ee eedtescansneee 32 .64| Rio de Janeiro.............. od a *22.50 
AFRICA Plus $1 per ton transfer charge. DE  andec.ceseeeced si *20.00 

Arrica, East Coast PE cpt ctbebuetetnkaneenee .37 Po —=E eee , *24.00 
See ean screen - *$26.00 Plus $1 per ton transfer charge. PUD wc ncnesenseeccs , os *23.50 

Plus landing charges $0.30 per SaLvADOR— CuILti— 

_., ton. ED BOOB ccccacasecs anne 79 IT Re. Wie Kees sie cnenebesacic 74 1.32 
— 7 geeoeeseeece nanaagal os *34.00 COLOMPIA— ) 
Jelagoa Bay #9c EUROPE | Cartagena 
Lourence Marques ital ieee: nie 25.40 B Puerto Colombia }....... csince ae 1.12 
EY dru hc dpedebesanein ‘6 *30.00 | a ELGIUN— ‘ ,.| Santa Marta J 
Nortu Coast | gt Pp - _ tee e eee eens All ed Plus government charges. 
All I Sok aa ie eae te Uiarhith nae hike Sd es *22.00 | All RITISH SI rs— ‘ ac | Buenaventura 

Ecypt— lE Bs ge ag ae oseee sesteeee 65 | (via direct steamer).......... 1.03 1.84 
RE... Skis sda ei onnssaciucs ow *22.00 | c abe ot ee PST HRHASES -50 1.01 (via transshipment).......... .98 1.75 

Soutn Coast a - Ecvapor— 

Algoa Bay .....ccccccccccceeee i *23. 60 La D Palmas ........-..-+. *25 Guayaquil— 

SE Kcevecedtebeeeieweses o- *23.00 | ro an Som neg a 55 (via direct steamer).......... .74 1.32 
Eee ee ree we *24.20 | yo. MAGE nw cveeseresscersccee 9 1.00 via transshipment)........... 70 1.25. 
Oe OS Ree “i *24.80 | ESTHONIA— es Prru— 

West Coast— } ie eecceccesses eeeree 75 1.50 Callao 74 1 32 
Accra-Lagos ) | eM Meo ey ry ei hore ‘ 
Seconal Raesieidn ania = *30.00 a sor eeeecersceees see 7S 1.50 UrucGuay 

uruttu J om PTE Sc cccocccerecere coos ee *20.00 
Dakar *28.00 | All Atlantic ports.............. .40 i 75 Venesusa— 
ee ee | Ma — : Ee er Ty eet erry - 22.00/14 Wao ess cco arecsenus 40 65 
Boma ee *32.00| ay." = Plus 4c per 100 kilos landing charge, 

M stadi } Trrererrreee ee ee | pambers } = Ey ee ee ey 4 .45 82% plus 40% % surcharge. 
ASIA fms 50 90 New ZEALAND— 

Cuiwa— ~ = Shiai PURE es tis Hae eS : . OD MS pantecrekeeesus uid aad ~ iee *30.00 
Hongkong J....., snebeenens aa 23.00| an. #99 
Shanghai f All MOTtS. oc cccccccccrccccccsess oe 22.00 
” Tee HOLLAND - “ WEST INDIES 
Be Ae GENE cic ennntincas 7 *21.00 yr vectee e eee cececscrcsocsocees -40 gf} 3ERMUDA— 

Madras | SAREE a thar ~<>-ooegllcaadadllhaaie WORMS ii dattnduiisisianuia sid 37 75 
Rangoon j Itaty— srenada 

JAPAN— Direct portS......--++eseeeeeeee 50 1.00] St. Croix 50 1.00 
All direct ports .......+++ee00s oe *23.00 | Fiume ‘ie St. Thomas f°°°°°'"** 5 ' 

Java— Trieste f (abarverecesesevecwene ses 26.00/ St. Kitts 
DE DA ocsiwccesdsseccesscee os *21.00 | Venice Port of Spain. ..ccccccccsccecs .40 75 
D MANCHURIA— 024.00 Norway— . UBA— “ 

alny © ..cecececcececces ee 24. BE ER. 60066 cbsestcicesececas 55 SHOT NOE. cs cccctecsevacsséveses 47 94 

PHILIPPINES— PortuGaL—- Plus 30c per 100 Ibs, Cuban what fage 
Manila .....cceccecccccececees ee 23.00 | bsshon ...cscs TR Re? Pee ss *20.00 and handling charges. 

Straits SETTLEMENTS—- ae tered SRS. <i #25.00 | SaMtiago ..ceeeeceseeeeeees ~ ae 1.18 
Singapore = *21.00 7. at a - CHIEN «ccc cccicnrescsnsens 61 1,21 
ET (we ueaeaeeasesers RuMANIA— oe Cusscan— 

Syria— All ports ....... sevesees eccccce of ee 30 a 
Beyrout ....ccccccccccecsces oe ee *24.00 SpPpAIn— Plus 40% surcharge. 

All ports... cccccccesesceccoes ee *20.00 TaMarca— 
CENTRAL AMERICA TT TTT cee cae) Oe 1.20 Kingston a Et 42 84 

Costa Rica— SwEpEN— : 

= : ED Porro Rico— 
Port Limén Jisstelatiawiveeva $.64 1.31 | Malmo “ } arate sae ae to. 1.25 | All ports..... oe cheige in’ cec] 31 75 
ape 52% 1.05 | ntockho - San Juan landing charge Ic per ft., 
by yy a om nee pao aeess 52% Gothenburg .....-eeeeeeeeeeeee oan 1.00 or 2%c per 100 Ibs. additional. 
Vera Cruz d <4 2% 1.05 AME Santo Dominco— 
Puerto —_- . wan . A SOUTH RICA Bamte Wes coc ccsccvrsesis 51 91 
RGENTINA— jan 
~ Compiled by Austin Baldwin & Co., Inc.. 44| Buenos Aires........ pocdeeaews - *20.00 | *Rate is figured on ton of 40 cubic feet or 2,240 


Whitehall st., New York. N, Y. [Rosario ...cccccccosce ntabentre is *27.50 | Ibs. 
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Review of the Crude Rubber Market 


NEW YORK 
HE lowest price records in the history of crude rubber 
- were made during the past month when first latex crépe 
sold for 13% cents and ribbed smoked sheets were sold for 
The market has been in a practically demoralized 
distressed stocks 


11% cents. 
condition throughout the month, 
that were thrown on the market and sold at a sacrifice. 


solicited and there 


due to the 
Good 


factory business was eagerly was strong 


competition among dealers to secure the business, however small. 
On June 4, first latex crépe, spot was quoted 17 cents, ribbed 
In a generally 


futures, 


smoked sheet, 14 cents, and upriver fine, 17 cents. 
dull market 
values 


small interest shown in 
on June 23, first latex spot had 


cents, ribs were 11% and upriver 


and inactive with 


steadily declined, and 

reached the low mark of 13 

fine, 15 cents 

unfavorable and lower values 
indoubtedly a outlook than 

[he larger Akron tire companies are 

temporary last month 
It is reported that Goodyear has put on 


While ruling conditions are very 


may be recorded, there is better 


there was a month ago 


recovering from the setback of and are 
increasing production. 
three shifts a day, and many of the medium-sized factories are 
running 60 per cent of normal and some are at full production. 
The effect of this improved condition in Akron must be reflected 
in the rubber market sooner or later. 

Imports of all grades during May were 10,732 tons, compared 
with 27,338 tons last Plantation for May were 


9,127 tons, compared with 24,443 tons a year ago. Total imports 


year arrivals 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS 
Following are the New York spot quotations, for one year 


ago, one month ago, and June 22, the current date: 


PLANTATION HEVEA July 1, June 1, June 22, 
1920 1921 1921 
First latex créte $0.35 ».36 $0.17 @ $0.14%@ 
Off latex crepe. i 15 @.15% 13 @ 
Amber crépe No. 1 38 @ 13 @ i2 @ 
Amber crépe No 35 @.36 12 @ ll @ 
Amber crépe No. 3 34 ~.35 ll @ 10 @ 
Brown crépc, thick and thin 33 5 124%@ 124%@ 
Brown crepe, specky 31 ? ll @ 0o @ 
Brown crépe, rolled 0 t 10 @.10% Oo @ 
Smoked sheet, ribbed 35 i 144%@ 12 @.13% 
Smoked sheet, plain 36 7 te v 11 @ 
Unsmoked sheet 33 ? 12 @ 10 @ 
Colombo scrap No. |! 0 1 1 .08 @ 
Colombo scrap No 8 l @ 07 @ 
EAST INDIAN 
Assam crepe > @ @ 
Assam onions ? @ a 
Penang block scrap t @ a 
PONTIANAK 
Banjermassin 12 2 06% @ Or i 
Palembang ui 07%@ ' 
Presse’ block . 4 z 11%@ 11 t 
Sarawak ? 05% @ 05 2 
SOUTH AMERICAN 
PARAS 
Upriver. fine 35 > .36 16% @.17 15 @.16 
Upriver, medium .. 34 t 13%@.14 13 @.14 
Upriver, coarse 6 i 08% @ 08% 07 @.08 
Upriver, weak, fine 33 i 13 @ 12 @ 
Ist nds, fine ‘ , 7 i 18%@.19 17 @ 
Islands, medium 1 14 @.15 13 @ 
Islands, coarse. . 1 1 09 @.09% 09 @ 
Cameta see , 0 @.20! 084 @ os @ 
Acre Bolivian, fine 9 1 17 @.18% 16 @.16% 
Madeira, fine t 19 @.20 18 @.19 
Peruvian, fine * 36 2 16%@.17 18 @ 
Tapajos, fine *.36 zl 16% @.17 15 @ 
CAUCHO 
Upper caucho ball ) @ 104% @.11% 09 @.10 
Lower caucho ball 7 @.28 09% @.10 07 @ 
MANICOBAS 
Cearé negro heads 5 fi 12 @ ©.38 @ 
Ceara scrap , 18 @ .06 @ *04 @ 
Manicoba,30% guarantee 4 @ ll @ *10 @ 
Mangabeira thin sheet 30 i 13 @ " «66 


of all grades for the five months ended May 31, 1921, were 
65,235 tons, compared with 137,008 tons for the same period 
in 1920, 

Spot and future quotations on standard plantation and Brazilian 
grades were as follows: 

PLANTATIONS, June 4. Spot first latex crépe, 17 cents; July— 
September, 17% cents; October—December, 18% cents. June 22. 
Spot first latex 14 cents; July—September, 15 cents; 
October—December, 16 cents; January—March, 17 cents. 

June 4. Spot ribbed smoked sheets, 14 cents; July—September, 
15 cents; October—December, 16% cents. June 22. Spot ribbed 
smoked sheets, 12 cents; July—September, 13 cents; October— 
December, 14 cents; January—March, 15 cents. 

June 4, Spot, No. 1 amber crépe, 12% cents; July—September, 
13 cents; July—December, 13% cents. June 22. Spot, No. 1 
amber crepe, 12 cents; July—September, 12 October— 
December, 12% cents; January—March, 14 cents. 

June 4. Spot, No. 1 rolled brown crépe, 10% cents; July— 
September, 10% June 22. Spot No. 1 rolled brown 
crepe, 9 cents; July—September, 9% cents; October—December, 
9% cents; January—March, 10% cents. : 

SouTtH AMERICAN PARAS AND CAuCHO. June 4. Spot, upriver 
fine, 17 cents; islands fine, 17% cents; upriver coarse, 834 cents; 
islands coarse, 9 cents; Cameta, 8 cents; caucho ball, 10% cents. 
June 22. Spot, upriver fine, 15'4 cents; islands fine, 17 cents; 
upriver coarse, 7% cents; islands coarse, 9 cents; Cameta, 8 cents; 
caucho ball, 7 to 9 cents. 


crepe, 





cents ; 


cents. 


July 1, June 1, June 22, 
CENTRALS 1920 192 1921 
Corinto scrap .........+.. .22 @ ll 11% 06 @.08 
Central GGfGp ...ccccess 21 @.22 10 @.11 06 @.08 
Central scrap and strip.. 19 @.20 06 @.07 06 @.08 
Central wet sheet........ 15 @ 04 @ .03 @.04 
Esmeralda sausage....... 22 @ 1l @.12 06 @.08 
Guayule, 20% equarantee. .27 @ @ @ 
Guayule, washed and dried 37 @ 26 @ -26 @ 
AFRICANS 
Benguela, No. 1, 28%%. 21 @ .08 @ 04 @ 
Benguela, No. 2, 32%%.. 19 @ @ @ 
Conakry niggers......... 33 @ @ @ 
Congo prime, black upper. 19 @ @ @ 
Congo, prime, red upper. @ @ @ 
Kassai, black............ @ @ @ 
— eae .35 @ @ @ 
Massai sheets and strings. 33 @ @ @ 
Niger flake, prime....... 16 @ 134@ @ 
Rio Nunez hall.......... 35 @ @ @ 
Rio Nunez sheets, strings. 34 @ @ @ 
GUTTA PERCHA 
OS) OO aaa ‘ 26 @ 134@ .15 134%@ .14 
Pe BIN. cede civeve 2.75 @ 2.30 @2.65 1.50 @ 2.00 
BALATA 
Block, Ciudad, Bolivar 72 @ .53 51 @ .54 
Colombia ........ 47 @ 43 @ 35 @ .38 
PE AGdaeaeas @ 43 @ 25 @ .35 
Surinam sheet ..... ees 79 @ 74 @ 65 @ .70 
SE - oveansace 82 @ 81 @ 67 @ .73 


*Ncminal 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 

The market position of reclaimed rubber has been still marked 
by the recession in crude rubber to new low figures. Pro- 
duction has been curtailed by all reclaimers to meet the hand-to- 
mouth demand of the rubber manufacturers, who continue to 
operate on schedules greatly reduced from their normal capacities. 
Although many of their plants are closed down, reclaimers are 
optimistic enough to believe in the certain revival of their trade 
with the resumption of normal production in the manufacturing 
divisions of the rubber industry. 

There is considerable movement of rubber shoddy in less than 
carloads between factories, and the consolidated classification 
now requires this article to be shipped in bags, bales, barrels or 
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boxes, but the official classification committee will establish regu- 
lations permitting the shipment of rubber shoddy in less than 
carloads between points in official classification territory (points 


east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio rivers) when 
shipped in rolls or slabs. 
NEW YORK QUOTATIONS 
June 24, 1921. 
Prices subject to change without notice 
STANDARD RECLAIMS 
DIRE ccc ccc cc ccectececcovccccceseccensoesesceene $0.14 @$0.16 
DOMED. cocbcecécess 60eescesocrcesonenceseceseceses 14 @ .16 
Mechanical .09 @ 1 
SROC cccece 114%@ 12% 
Tires, auto 114%@ .13% 
truck 09 @ 11 
WED  0o.0k0.00686Ke de dekeccncscececesesseeeosnsecees 14 @ .15 








AMSTERDAM RUBBER MARKET 


JOOSTEN & JANSSEN, Amsterdam, report, under date of June 3, 1921: 
Prices this week fluctuated within narrow limits at about last closing prices. 
‘The turnover in spot lots was poor and only moderate in futures, the tone 
mostly dull. ae 2 close was steady at about following prices: 


o -répe, Fl. Sheets, .39 on the spot. 
Crépe, Fl. “48Y, Sheets. ‘1. .41% July—September. 
Crépe, Fl. .49 Sheets, FL .44 October—December. 





ANTWERP RUBBER MARKET 

OSTERRIETH & CO., Antwerp, report under date of June 3, 1921: 

The market todav is slightly lower than a week ago, an the demand and 
volume of business are very small. For distant positions there is as little 
inquiry as for near, and unless there is either an early resumption of 
buying or an effective curtailment of production it will be difficult to main- 
tain prices even on their present basis. In this respect it is rather en- 
couraging to note that for the first time for one year past, the actual 







deliveries in London exceed the quantity landed, although to a small 
extent only. The last quotations of the week are: 
Crépes, Sheets, 
Francs Francs 
per Kilo _ per Kilo 
i Te yb vc800d0bssce Chee ad SReE See ShENEOCSReRRNA 3.65 35 
jure LiKE CEES DWE TEE ORS CEE CES ENDER CRED ROEEES SS 3.75 3.45 
PE. ccaanteess 40040 eo hn awh 65ne th RRbasRekesaekus 3.85 3.45 
ED cvckicededs bebeeeesenseeese ces bes eesenwes 3.95 3.45 
SNE. cisbdaetsevds Codes Kewndetersdebeweseeees vee 4.05 3.55 
EE ocacencescccenebeceanencendasnesbesetensbas 4.15 3.60 
December 4 3.60 
January, 3.60 
*ebruary 3.60 
March 3.60 
April 3.60 
May A 


During the past week buyers have shown practically no interest for Cusp 
sorts, the quantity of which has been increased by some 20 tons arrived by 
the S.S. “Mayumbe,” from Belgian Congo. As a matter of interest we may 
mention the sale of some small lots of red Congo Kassai (barky) at 2.25 to 
2.75 francs per kilo; for red Congo thimbles there seems to be some interest 
at about 0.50-franc per kilo. 

Stock today: about 1,856 tons, plantation and Congo. 


SINGAPORE RUBBER MARKET 
i & CO., Limited, Singapore, report under date of May 12, 
as 


There was a good attendance of buyers at the weekly auctions held yes- 
terday and to-day, and demand was more active than has been the case for 
some time past. No sales of standard quality rubber fail to be recorded, 
sellers withdrawing at sheet 30 cents and crepe 32% cents. The demand 
for standard pale crépe has fallen off, and the heavy premium recently 
paid for this grade has been considerably reduced. E. A. 2. sheet was 
in better demand and advanced 1% cents on the week. The feature of the 
sale was the keen inquiry for off jatex crépe, which sold freely from 21% 
to 32 cents. Browns were in good demand at 1% to 2 cents up, while 
dark and barky crépes advanced 2 to 4 cents. Values declined towards the 
close of the sale on weaker advices from London and New York; 863 
tons were catalogd, and 496 tons sold. The following is the course of 
values: 





Sterling Equivalent 


COMPARATIVE LOW AND HIGH NEW YORK SPOT RUBBER PRICES 
June 


1920 





a 
1921* 1919 


PLANTATIONS 


First latex crépe...$0.14 @$0.17% $0.37% @$0.39 


$0.40 @$0.45 
44 


Smoked sheet rikbed. .12 @ .14% 37%@ «39 39 @ 
PARAS 

Upriver, fine ...... 154%@ .18 36%@ .38% 554@ .56% 
Upriver, coarse 07 @ 09% .27%@ .28% 324%@ 34% 
Islands, fine ....... 16 @ .18 38 @ .40% 47 @ 47% 
Islands, coarse .07 @ .09 ‘2 a 21 @ .22 
ere 07%@ .09 21 @ .23 22 @ .23 
*Figured to June 22, 1921. 





PLANTATION RUBBER PRICE FLUCTUATIONS 
The following chart and key were published as a supplement 
to The World’s Rubber Position, May, 1921, showing the fluc- 
tuations in prices of rubber, shipments and stocks: 


KEY TO THE CHART 
(A) Fluctuations in the price of plantation crépe rubber, each 
horizontal line representing one penny per pound. Zero line 
commences at 10d. per pound. 
(B) The World’s monthly shipments of plantation, Brazilian 
and other kinds of rubber from the producing countries, each 
horizontal line above zero representing 2,000 tons. 
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W. H. Rickinson & Son, London 
Crérpe Prices, Worip’s Montuty SuipMents oF Crupe Rupper, AMOUNT 
RETAINED MONTHLY IN THE UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
(C) Amount of rubber retained monthly in the United States 
of America, each horizontal line above zero representing 2,000 
tons. 
(D) Amount of rubber retained monthly in the United King- 
dom, each horizontal line above or below zero representing 2,000 


























In ~~ per pound in tons. 
Sheet, good ribbed smoked......... 16 1 30 oni éat'a —/10% In studying the chart it will be seen that to effect an improve- 
Ce, MME: Bi cicvcctevssec<ss 21 @ 32 —/ 8% @ —/11% ment in th rice of rub i i i 
Coen, GES WOE ccccccvccccceces 19% @ 23 —/ 8 @—/9 t b nde ber either line B must fall e line C 
Crépe, good brown............++0 13%4 @ 19 — 6% @ —/7% _ rise considerably, and the longer the line D is maintained about 
14 I == I = I . *,* . . 
Crepe ane Serenontonesnssenecsss: “Sua is =) 34 § — 2% its present position the greater must be this fall or rise. 
NEW YORK AVERAGE SPOT RUBBER PRICES 
Prices in Cents Per Pound 
MAY, 1921 JUNE, 1921 
sinnigiataenai —————— ati” Raine = 
16 17 18 19 20 21 23 24 25 26 27 *28 30f 31 1 2 3 + 6 7 8 9 10 11 #13 14 
+ nat 
Shee 
Ribbed ‘smoked. .16%4 1634 16% 16 15% 15% 153% 15% 14% 14% 14% . 14% 14% 13% 136% 13% 13% 13% 12% 12% 11% 11% 12 12% 
répe: 
First Sn 18% 18% 18% 18 17% 17% 17% 17% 17% 16% 17 -- 16% 165 16% 16 16 153% 15% 14% 14% 13% 13% 13% 14% 
Oe eccnanns 16% 15% 16 1554 1556 15% 15% 153% 15414 15 . . 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 13% 13% 134% 13 13° 12% 13 
No. 1 blanket..... 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13%. -. 13% 12% 12% 12% 12% 12% 12% 11% 114% 11% 11% 114% 11% 
No. 2 blanket. .... 13%, 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 12% 124 12% 12% 12%. . 12% 11% 11% 11% 11% 11% 11% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 1098 
No. 3 blanket. ....12%4 12% 12% 12% 12% 12% 11% 114 11% 11% 11% .. 1% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 10% 
Clean, thin, brown. 13% 13% 134% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 125 12% 12%. 12% 12% 12% 12% 12% 12 12% 11% 12% 10% 10% 10% 1% 
Specky brown... .! 412% 12% 12% 12% 12% 1Z 11% 10% 11% 10% . 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 9%10 9% 9% 8% 9% 
Rolled brown..... i 11 11 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% . 10% 9% 10 9% 9% 10 9% 9% 9 8% 8% 8% 8% 
*Trade closed. Holiday. 
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PLANTATION 
(These figures include tl 
Sing 
To Unite d King 
dor pounds & 
The Continent . 2,41 
Japan 7.65 
Ceylon 
United States and 
Canada . 8,474 
Australia e° ° 3 
Other countries 
Totals pounds 27 ,¢ 
Compiled Barl & ( 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES 


RUBBER EXPORTS FROM MALAYA 


e production of the Federated Malay States, but 
not of Ceylon.) 
January 1 to January 1 to 
February 28, 1921 May 12, 1921 
- = — Port 
apn Malacca Penang Swettenham Totals 
4 1,704,487 3,483,100 7,836,821 21, 785,348 
8.539 1.739.485 23,067 44,800 4,215,891 
S . 7,658,201 
46,800 170,281 217,081 
4.4 15,640 110,067 8,600,202 
6,4 806 357,301 
796,533 796,533 
g ¢ 460.418 4,459,567 8,051,902 43,630,557 


RUBBER EXPORTS 


An official report from K 1 Lumpur states that 7,444 tons of rubber 
er xported from the Federated M alay States in April, as against 7,408 
tons in March and 8,375 t in the corresponding month last year. The 
total exports for four months of the current year amount to 28,028 tcns 
compared with 38,79° tens st 3 and 36,315 tons in 1919 Appended 
re t comparative s§ 
1919 1920 1921 
anuary § 7,163 11,119 7,085 
Februar 10.809 9,781 6,091 
Mat 10,679 9,524 7,408 
April 664 8,375 7,444 
I ils 6.315 38,799 28,028 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS RUBBER EXPORTS 
It is announced by official report from Singapore that 6,091 tans of 
rubber were exported trom Strai Settlements ports in the month of 
April. as mpared witl 2 tons in March and 9,768 tons in the 
corresponding month last Transhipments amounted to 1,246 t ns. 
The total exports tor fo f the current year amount to 24,988 
tons as against 46,203 tons last year and 61,821 tons in 1919. Appended 
are tl comparative statist 
19 1920 1921 
January s 14,404 13,125 5,809 
Februar 15.661 17,379 5,813 
March 0,998 5,931 7,275 
April 10,848 9,768 6,091 
Totals , 61,821 $6,203 24,988 
Thes res inclule s of rubber from various places in the 
neighborhocd the St s Settlements, such as Borneo, Java, Sumatra and 
the non-Federated Ma States 1s well as rubber actually exported from the 
Colony, but do not ine r exports from the Federated Malay States. 


PLANTATION RUBBER 


EXPORTS FROM JAVA* 
Three Months 


March Ended March 
- —, vom A ——_, 
1920 1921 1920 1921 
Yo Netherlands k s 163,000 627.000 1,058,000 2,161,000 
Great Britain 157,000 433,000 1,167,000 2,256,000 
Germany $5,000 = cn neues 117,000 
Belgium 5,000 
Italy eee 1,000 
United States. 1,397,000 739,000 4,674,000 1,903,000 
Singapore 420.000 294,000 1,171,000 925,000 
fapar 102,000 52.000 131,000 95.000 
Austr alia 6,600 208,000 
Totals .549,000 > 206,000 8,201,000 7,671,000 
Ports of origin: ; ; 
Tandjonge Prick 1,469,000 1,033,000 4,052,000 3,620,100 
Samarang 17,000 72,000 149,000 126,000 
Roosnhaws, 1.043.000 883,000 3,735,000 3,242,000 
I February figures verified 
CEYLON RUBBER EXPORTS 
January 1, to agen 27 
1920 921 
— — 
1920 1921 
To United Kingdom 11.744 668 12,710,335 
Belgium 25,100 249,904 
France 223,107 306,120 
Germany 90,308 1,448,252 
Holland 28 355,987 
Denmark oees 51,565 
Italy 67,200 90,720 
PEGS ccccecscceccececcccesséeccoecseeese §8=©6-eeense 2,240 
Victoria . 3,200 107 ,970 
New South Wales 96,680 62,680 
United States 15,872,411 14,530,763 
Canada and Newfoundland 425,600 419,148 
India 336 3,652 
Straits Settlements 44,800 tase ss 
Japan 155,427 105,426 
Totals pounds 28,748,865 30,444,762 


led by 


Comp 





the Ceylon Ch 


mmerce. 


RUBBER EXPORTS FROM PENANG 
January 1, 1, to enn ll 30 





920 1921. 
i EO Oe piculs* 78,968 65,634 
DONO 6a cha bb0n 6664460606. 6e0c0u ae bdeseeane 851 509 
OEE MNO kn cxeccideenudinvakiicooused 74,707 2,504 
BER chek dnweeesesedes sete deweus piculs* 154,526 68,647 


1 One 


CRUDE 


picul equals 133% pounds. 


RUBBER ARRIVALS AT ATLANTIC AND 


PACIFIC PORTS AS STATED BY SHIPS’ 


MANIFESTS 
PARAS AND CAUCHO AT NEW YORK 





Totals 
Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Pounds 
May 31 By the S.S. “Byron” from Brazilian Ports. 
A. Astlett & Co.... 35,000 me 35,000 
Pale Ge Gl Adanscstnccase 37,696 9,571 Da: “cacece 58,783 
June 9. By the S. “La Flace” from Para 
Poel i} 7s 171,006 De Wedkae aiwees 171,729 
A. Astlett & Co. , Di: Geese kabee. -ceanes 160,000 
& Brown, Inc...... DT «isha. tentek cannes 53,760 
June 14. By the S. S. “Denis” ‘from Manaos. 
G. Amsinck & Co., Inc.. Siuuee) 6. tkeend eee Rdaxe 18,429 
Arkell & Douglas, Inc.... iis. wdeseo. wanbed 13,400 
Meyer & Brown, Inc De tthe “daeecs <atead 78,400 
WE «tdeksuesss . oo pate ack 159,858 
June 14. By the S.S. “Denis” from Iquitos. 
We ee I EE Ec iccewiae” banana an ae ée00n% eoncen 7,506 
*Includes medium. 
PLANTATIONS 
(Figured at 180 pounds net to the bale or ¢ase.) 
Shipment Shipped 
from: to: Pounds. Totals. 
May 19. By the S.S. “Eclipse” at New York 
General Rubber Co....... Belawan New York 1,128,240 
arious . eaeee Belawan New York 18,815 
She Johnste: ne & Co . a, Penang New York 39,600 
Mitsui & Co., Limited. Batavia New York 55,980 
F. R. Hende rom & Co. Batavia New York 113,220 
William H. Stiles & Co.. Batavia New York 
Winter, Ross & Co....... Batavia New York 2,5 520 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc.... Batavia New York 19,980 
WEEE sc ccusees - Batavia New York 21,346 
John D. Lewis.......... Samarang New York 11,700 
Thornett & Fehr........ Soerabaya New York 114,660 
The Fisk Rubber Co..... Singapore Chicopee Falls 49,845 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.. Singapore New York 45,100 1,666,260 
May 21. By the S.S. “City of Oran” at New York. 
Baied Rubber & Trading 
RA csvssecesessucesse Colombo New York 29,700 
Baring Brothers .. Colombo New York 58,140 
F. R. Henderson & Co.. Colombo New York 12,960 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.. ; Colombo New York 107, on 
WOE us candatdusienne Colombo New York 193 
The Fisk Rubber Co.... Singapore Chicopee Falls 56, or 457,520 
May 21. By the S. ‘s. “Ryndam” at New York. 
H. A. Astlett & Co...... Rotterdam New York 25,000 
TNE cen cocdccomees Rotterdam New York 73,320 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.. Java New York 89,600 187,920 
May 28. By the S.S. “Niew Amsterdam” at New York. 
Meyer & Brown, Ine.. -. Rotterdam New York 44,800 44,800 
May 28. By the S.S. “Koranna” at New York. 
H. A. Astlett & Co...... Colombo New York 180,000 
Baring Brothers ........ Colombo New York 327,600 
PGs Be Bee cvcecccss ° Colombo New York 6,840 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc. Colombo New York 50,400 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.. Colombo New York 257,600 
Meyer & Brown, Inc... Colombo New York 336,000 
VERE covcveevecscsses Colombe New York 184,290 1,342,730 
May 28. By the S “Amazon Maru” at New York. 
Baye Rubber & Trading 
2 veee Batavia New York 134,640 
Bz sine “Brothers....... on Batavia New York 82,260 
Thornett & Fehr........ Batavia New York 274,320 
Pat Ah wr. ceas coves Batavia New York 363,780 
Eastern Rubber Co...... Batavia New York 50,400 
The Fisk Rubber Co..... Singapore Chicopee Falls 100,800 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.. Singapore New York 123,420 1,129,620 
May 28. By the S.S. “Kentucky” at New York. 
Thornett & Fehr........ Singapore New York 458,820 
Meyer & Brown, Inc..... Singapore New York 170,840 
General Rubber Co...... Singapore New York 645,480 
McAllister Brothers...... Singapore New York 100,800 
Smith & Schippers, Inc.. Singapore New York 81,000 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Singapore New York 481,600 
Baird Rubber & Trading 
a as ee Singapore New York 22,400 
Goldman, Sachs & ae Singapore New York 30,240 
— 4. Desmond & Co. Singapore New York 124,200 
R. Henderson & Co.. Singapore New York 909,000 
Willian: H. Stiles & Ca... Singapore New York 56,000 
H. A. Astlett & Co...... Singapore New York 120,000 
Jaeger & Geis .ccsccccese Singapore New York 46,260 
Is Gt PEs xn ca0cdeese Singapore New York 182,340 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co.. Singapore Jeannette 412,560 
The Fisk Rubber Co.. Singapore Chicopee Falls 75, "400 
Various .. »deeens Singapore New York 219,280 
General Rubber Co....... Belawan-Deli New York 42,480 
Various prs Belawan-Deli New York 46,620 4,225,320 
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Singapore 





Shipment Shipped 
from: to: 

May 30. By the S.S. “‘Laertes” at New York. 
W. R. Grace & Co....... Cochin New York 
0 arene Cochin New York 
J. T. Johnstone & Co., In Penang New York 
WEE 5 i ehkbende ses Penang New York 
NNN bc. necicintiiee eta Belawan-Deli New York 
Far East Importing Co., 

M. neseccdtasnedse vs Singapore New York 
L. Littlejohn & me Inc.. Singapore New York 
Fi ast Asiatic Co. ae Singapore New York 

daring Brothers......... Singapore New York 

Johnstone & Co., Inc Singapore New York 
Chas. T. Wilson Co. , Inc. Singapore New York 
Continental Rubber’ Co., 

OC. NOW TORR... cccces Singapore New York 
Rubber Importers & Deal- 

eee Singapore New York 
F. R. Hendersi n & Co... Singapore New York 
W. E. Byles..... Singapore New York 
William H. Stiles & Co.. Singapore New York 
Baird Rubber & Trading 

Gb cecdncecnscqsencce Singapore New York 
Meyer & Brown, Inc. Singapore New York 

one New York 


Pounds. 


9,000 
34,020 
54,000 
27,900 

186,660 


14,400 
403,200 
536,940 
244,800 
262,080 
181,620 


112,000 


229,860 


52,020 
36,000 
181,620 
44,795 
44,800 


2,283,451 


190,400 
56,054 


173,340 


134,400 


44,800 


89,600 


43,000 


Pell & Dumont, om at Singapore New York 
wlseutene Tire & Rubber 
Sih hb widd nee Singapore Akron 
The F isk Rubber Co. Sipgapore Chicopee Falls 
Meyer & Brown, Inc..... Singapore ew York 
ere Singapore Ne w York 
Meyer & Brown, Inc..... Colombo New York 
Hood Rubber Co......... London Watertown 
May 31. By the S.S. “Lewis Luckenbach” at New York. 
Thornett & Fehr. ° Rotterdam New Yerk 
Baird Rubber & Trading 
GE cnnsdoce ; London New York 
June 1. By the S.S. “Mineric” at New York. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.. Colembo New York 
Baird Rubber & Trading 
a eee ere Colembo New York 
June 1. By the S. S. “Mineric” at Boston. 
Hood Rubber Co......... Colombo Watertown 
June 3. By the S.S. “Invincible” at New York. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.. Lendon New York 


316,275 


Hood Rubber Co......... London Watertown 134,169 
Baird Rubber & Trading 
Geb ane cenrsedges Ge ses London New York 84,000 
A. C. Spencer Hess..... Rotterdam New York 98,817 
Various ..... , Rotterdam New York 47,544 
June 3. By the S. S. “Akita Maru” at New York. 
WORD ances coessnesens Soerabaya New York 485,800 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc Singapore New York 204,620 
H. A. Astlett & Co...... Singapore New York 60,000 
June 3. By the S.S. “Virgilia” at New York. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.. London New York 44,800 
June 4. By the S.S. “Bessie Dollar” New York. 
William H. Stiles & Co.. Singapore New York 47,600 
Meyer & Brown, Inc..... Singapore New York 112,000 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.. Singapore New York 147,225 
H. A. Astlett & Co....... Singapore New York 56,000 
rere Singapore New Ycrk 585,775 
June 4. By the S.S. “Deer Lodge” at New York. 
Netherlands Corporation 
for oversea Trade..... Soerabaya New York 610,238 
Mitsui & Co., Limited.. Soerabaya New York 13,158 
F. enderson & Co... Soerabaya New York 165,294 
Variom® occccvccgccccose Soerabaya New York 60,375 
J. T. Johnstone & Co.,Inc. Penang New York 67,200 
4 R. Henderson & oe Penang New York 89,600 
: ee Tire & Rubber 
otbeesbbhenenaente Penang Akron 208,214 
Mitsui & Co., Limited satavia New York 12,465 
IE: 6 nned-ens ens 445 0e Batavia New York 10,672 
J. T. Johnstone & Co.,Inc. Singapore New York 75,390 
John I Th, Dé on acene« Singapore New York 90,400 
R. Henderson & Co... Singapore New York 625,966 
sf Littlejohn & Co., Inc., Singapore New York 560,000 
William H. Stiles & Co.. Singapore New York 145,600 
Poel & Kelly........... Singapore New York 420,969 
Pacific Trading < Co. ‘ Singapore New York 11,200 
Various ..... eetune Singapore New York 184,690 
June 5. By the S.S. “Noordam” at New York. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.. Java New York 22,766 
Meyer & Brown, Inc..... Rotterdam New York 67,200 
June 6. By the S.S. “‘West Amargosa” at New York. 
East Asiatic Co., Inc..... Soerabaya New York 374,334 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
MD cccasereéecccccess Belawan-Deli Akron 47,160 
Lewis & Peat. sai Belawan-Deli New York 101,520 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc. Belawan-Deli New York 59,760 
Tohn D. Lewis.......... Singapore New York 120,960 
Poel & Rely. Pe Singapore New York 324,180 
Various .... eeerrr Singapore New York 134,820 
| June 9. By the S.S. “Neuleus” at New York. 

‘ Various .. ee Soe rabaya New York 28,080 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.. satavia New York 115,380 
i ee eae Batavia New York 27,360 

' June 9. By the S. S. “Eastern Merchant” at New York. 

Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc. Colombo New York 20,160 
Firestone Tire & Rubber a 
Co. Singapore Akron 195,480 








Totals. 


5,407,740 


307,740 


134,400 


43,000 


680,805 


750,420 


44,800 


948,600 


3,351,431 


89,966 


1,162,734 


170,820 


215,640 





Shipment Shipped 
from: to: Pounds. 
June 10. By the S.S. “Tulsa” at New York. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.. Singapore New York 56,017 
VRS. cidnsmenbebabons Rotterdam New York 103,463 
June 10. By the S.S. “Yaka” at New York. 
East Asiatic Co., Inc.... Rotterdam New York 52,200 
June 17. By the S.S. ‘‘Verentia’” at New York. 
WOE oc ccnessbssaeene London New York 28,440 
June 18. By the “Rotterdam” at New York. 
VeRO o00<s0000s0 gees Rotterdam New York 240,660 
June 18. By the S.S. “Grace Dollar” at New York. 
pred eee © GA. nccacex Singapore New York 50,400 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc.. Singapore New York 39,600 
W. G. Ryckman, Inc.. Singapore New York 189,000 
Fire stone ie & / Rubber 
i ° Singapore Akron 105,660 
Poel "& Kelly. ea Singapore New York 70,920 
Pacific Trading Corpora- 
tion of America....... Singapore New York 81,000 
William H. Stiles & Co.. Singapore New York 33,600 
Variess occ cccccscccccos Singapore New York 77,820 
WREOUD 006.c0cccnscsense Penang New York 42,480 
Chas. T. Wilscn Co., Inc. Colombo New York 72,720 
American Trading Co.... Colombo New York 22,500 
saird Rubber & Trading 
2a re re Colombo New York 78,400 
H. A. Astlett & Co....... Colombo New York 77,580 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.. Colombo New York 391,320 
H. Muehlstein & Cais as Colombo New York 22,£00 
Thomas A. Desmond & Co. Colombo New York 78,300 
Whittall & Co. of Ceylon Colombo New York 67,860 
Various ..... ; Colombo New York 32,660 
June 19. By - Ss. ‘s. “Salabangka” at New York. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.. Soerabaya New York 322,020 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc.... Soerabaya New York 30,780 
r arious . eapren Soerabaya New York 106,740 
Littlejo hn & Co., Inc.. Batavia New York 10,440 
liuth Me Gis icscdescese e Batavia New York 27,720 
bs arious . ecccce Batavia New York 36,540 
General Rubber Co....... Belawan-Deli New York 204,120 
| EN EIS LOS . Belawan-Deli New York 300,480 
General Rubber Co....... Belawan New York 1,024,560 
William H. Stiles & Co. Singapore New York 33,600 
June 20. By the S.S. “Kandahar” at New York. 
Meyer & Brown, Inc..... Singapore New York 622,720 
June 17. By the S. S. “Kandahar” at Boston 
Hood Rubber Co......... Singapore Watertown 78,400 
June 20. By the S.S. “Clan MacInnes” at Boston. 
Hood Rubber Co......... Colombo Watertown 80,200 
CENTRALS 
May 26. By the S.S. “Sixaola” at New York. 
5. Th, FRR. 5 é-s005- Puerto Colombo New York 540 
June 4. By the S. S. “Ouilpue” at New York 
Balfour Wiiemege & Co. Guayaquil New York 38,100 
W. R. Grace & Co....... Guayaquil New York 20,100 
Ultramares C eepers ation... Guayaquil New York 12,300 
PONTIANAK 
May 28. By the S.S. “Kentucky” at New York. 
VOCED 2 ccvsvcesscosecs Singapore New York 198,900 
May 30. By the S.S. “Laertes” at New York 
Various svc de beenes Singapore New York 204,900 
June 18. By the S.S. “Grace Dollar” at New York. 
Arthur W. Stedman, Inc, Singapore New York 300 
GUTTA PERCHA 
Tune 4. By the S. S. “Deer Lodge” at New York. 
WOE Sccunsnsdseasces Singapore New York 45,300 
GUAYULE 
May 31. By the S.S. “El Oriente’ at New York. 
Continental Rubber Co. of 
OD WEEE cccccecvece Torreon New York 75,000 
BALATA 
May 23. By the S.S. “Hebe” at New York. 
Wm. Schall & Co........ Paramaribo New York 1,050 
May 23. By the S.S. ‘‘Maraval” at New York. 
Amsinck & Co., Inc... Trinidad New York 12,765 
May 24. By the S.S. “Elmac” at New York. 
Wm. Schall & Co........ Paramaribo New York 7,350 
Middleton & Co., Limited. Surinam New York 20,548 
May 26. By the S. S. “‘Sarpfos” at New York. 
G. Amsinck & Co., Inc... Cartegena New York 4,050 
May 27. By the S.S. “Caronia” at New York. 
Earle Brothers.......... Liverpool New York 900 
May 31. By the S.S. “Michigan” at New York. 
Earle Brothers.......... London New York 23,000 
June 3. By the S.S. “Invincible” at New York. 
Earle Brothers.......... Rotterdam New York 2,974 
June 4. By the S.S. “Matura” at New York. 
G. Amsinck & Co., Inc... Trinidad New York 10,120 
Ultramares Corporation.. Trinidad New York 7,935 
June 11. By the S.S. “Carrillo” at New York. 
Rinehardt & Co,......... Santa Marta New York 450 
June 14. By the S.S. “Denis” at New York. 
General Rubber Co...... Manacs New York 286 
err ee Manéos New York 2,002 
June 16. By the S.S. “Parima” at New York. 
Ultramares Corporation.. Trinidad New York 20,470 


Totals. 


159,480 
52,200 
28,440 


240,660 


1,534,320 


2,097,000 


70,500 


198,900 
204,900 


309 


45,300 


75,000 


1,050 


18,055 


450 


2,288 


20,470 
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22 sSSS8SSSaeszZa|S FRSSSSSRSS [S/S 2388/8 OFFICIAL INDIA RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE 
s=— aADONGODAANAGD | © ATRAARS HOLA! SSsanist 
2s w2doN oud on : stone Ca} Sis e> AE Bo UNITED STATES 
: = ~* - a 7 nN 
* lor 2 * “” IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 
- bE’ March 
7 ° + (eee OS » 2 £$20e5/2 OST” Se T ae 
Pies ire S_R ca x |= 5832 a8 a “1920 1921 
~~ eS _ . ng SBS nOCln . . - 
‘a: - = S Seur 37 ls UNMANUFACTURED—free: a ate ar eeahbaenea 2 4%;, 
: : _ es “§ ° | India rubber: Pounds Value Pounds Value 
. - From France.......... 681,507 $216,758 Si et se etees 
3 3 8S: cae Ik ‘3S = :-I3/s 4 a3 Netherlands ... 508,979 234,584 282,125 $63,225 
P RS Ne |= ait : a he! " | a Portupal ....... 590,983 153,832 1,022,225 107,547 
S ‘eo | & e a\|S 3 “as: | United Kingdom 12,132,921 5,430,923 — 2,495,490 420,552 
=| | , a | Canada .....<- 10 G = eseecven i oneness 
ee put | Central America 33,633 8,690 3,895 207 
oe — © ar Safe ee ere 50,913 20,731 sensu | Mate - 
[S33 S R/S Syas :: Brazil ......... 5,195,613 1,586,260 2,265,853 283,133 
S sed Ss] > +i aeo> -)- | MPEP ET Te “wvses  «ebeces 4,638 974 
Te = “a “ris = . Other Sonth Am. 112,781 36,202 84,861 34,561 
ail - British E. Indies 50,543,518 24,079,584 17,106,287. 4,619,839 
P f ey Sceae ie | Dutch E. Indies. 11,230,835 4,934,512 5,243,621 1,333,270 
} #@© a pad - 3: :216 ~ a = } 2 N Other countries... GB1,082 .cccosc eoccece 
= 2° tom lee |S <conae ah scaaiiiedeladiestcsalich * > aetendibaneaneniimendal Sa eT, RA 
i oa e . oO } xe wT ww | pgs na 1: . - “ 
<3.8 : — ; is or io TRO. asscteseeress 82,477,607 $37,383,161 28,508,995 $6,863,308 
| = | | ny RIS A 61,035 $32,289 46,216 $28,042 
ao | GUAGFEES co cccccccccseccs 256,300 SOMeae ltt ects 8 — eb ses 
| es 3 : ~ Six wn Jelutong (Pontianak).... 1,053.230 164,519 228,424 29,722 
|= os z) a : [9 ” iImie g | Gutta percha........... 630,394 106,495 140,690 25,227 
| ages - : 715 oe oe S e | | Rubber Se oir dake’ 1,554,686 104,357 181,799 15,217 
‘ angie <a ea SE ee oe, 
3 a 2) | Tvctals, unmanufactured 86,033,252 $37,850,641 29,106,124 $6,961,516 
lege excae :onee xis Bit BiielLlyz Be Chicle 0... .00+, dutiable 1,123,964 $863,822 654,149 $366,449 
}s2a5 BSSa” Ran cm le 15: = 1ig|R|5 Pat India rubber and gutta 
| 65.8 = ‘& . in |e 5 percha ........dutiable = .sse+e. 107,543 iobb nes 76,612 
ho, ve . . | 
. a 
+ 
| | | | ° EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE 
LY 
MN OOOCMRTTHHD 10 ‘NTOtTTOss  InJjo mH Semtl|2 MANUFACTURED—- 
2 DNAIMFDSSOMOANS |B Semen 7313 iS 8 28 ae ~ India rubber: 
58 Cade aes oo ‘ao . -S nic = Sel Scrap and old........ 1,418,288 $89,108 371,646 $17,997 
L > a a S om “lele & L $> = Is ae eee 608,702 28:7 29 37,340 5,609 
- al > DF ssvessesecseoe 4006085 lt. , eee 4,17 
| . aa... mens ee enewear 235,832 eenes 129,975 
z _ “2 lajo & Packing! Gamisd | see miedl 128,940 RG <A 66,695 
a2 7 2. = in iS ea Boots! .........- pairs 37,487 111,438 13,784 49,900 
“eis 1& % co lls Bb | Shoest ..........pairs 1,173,958 1,009,218 185,499 204,914 
a> . at ‘iol | ped c | >} fF. are 71,897 {600660 36,186 
A |: = | Tires . 
a , ; 2 EE an eR rn 4,220,956 ss... .. ss 749,610 
(3 S222 :3S* :3 |= os: |< E 5 PD ivcesiess § §—esesces 565,578 bro eid 99,363 
iG "ON Se 3% a nN ‘le > ° Se WG cs acadecs, sentense 479,148 ececeee 79,324 
> Bs “a « le . © ° S ¢. s. eee ee =” aseaius 40,972 
. . “ - le z Druggists’ rubber sendries' ....... a §=> dreeens 87,161 
Hi} j . 4 Suspenders and garters.  ......- ae )=3—t—(‘<ié rc ww 61,208 
2) J + | Other rubber manufacturest ....... ry | Serer ° 397,476 
Bie OND OES le ay zife gz 313% ———— ~ 
ee _ . ) ome - = ° " on c - er 
3 < *N we — Pe - Ss ee Q | Totals, manufactured... ...... SaseeTe isthe 0:08 $2,190,564 
Ry : aQ ” % B nn - i} r | Fountain pens....number 26,411 $31,346 20,879 $21,951 
\ ° 7 | > | Insulated wire and cables ....... kk eee 721,647 
°o = :~ 
ro) a = 
( Pi “0 ~~ +0 S19 2 Ss 3 as < : | ° 3 | EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE 
g re a es a lw = , |} 
ic eo Te os & Sig @ 8 - |: 3 UNMANUFACTURED— 
> : ae * : > 4 - . | - S| India rubber............ 554.505 $231,013 $114,124 
zn =) | | Balata .....-.. Jeet seess 83,390 46,976 20,657 
=4 oJ © | Jelutong (Pontianak).... 28,750 5,562 9,133 
al. — ee e Sit wm © Rubber scrap..........- 49,693 TPS ne | 
J ~ — ie a) v=) ~ ao = | — = ee « — qune= —— 
= ™ oon = = =-|~n 0 = | : 
ae i ood - S| Totals, unmannfactured 716,338 $293,241 725,998 $143,914 
wy ° = ~ |  MAanuFacturep oS 
+ ‘S| Gutta percha and india ie 
Oy ae. are ee reer SiGe = —«ss- we ne ves $4,194 
Wy 200 a mo wn tim =| India rubber substitutes. 3,059 L4OF — cw ween oe seees 
es c= -@ m |S m 7% Sis «4 = _ — — - - ————- — - 
33 * 7 a ra = pn S :~ Totais, manufactured... ....... ee) —S—«sST wn wc $4,194 
fo ” a S FORE sxediccsesenseds 41,498 $21,299 Fee et Oye? 3 
Q 
_o cm SO cone -o:'7 nw < EXPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS TO NON-CONTIGUOUS TERRITORIES OF 
2 = 1M 122 :2S 2's :% a7 2 THE UNITED STATES 
n> ‘in ~ — 21 B = MANUFACTURED— 
Nn “ “ dl B - =| To Alaska: _ 
S Belting, hose and packing sone ens ee §«=——tiétn'w'KRS Oe $3,915 
-T w 2 | Boots ard choes.. . pairs £.059 30.813 2,517 7,356 
m9 a vi + A a x ~ wee g Ss S & Other rubber goods.... = ...++.. 4206  coeseue 2,859 
mr “ tS ¥ ao. = | “3 = esa — A . © —-- - _ —_  — ——— ——— 
— si as =|s geeee? = a ie aca ae wanes $14,130 
= bad —_— @ ® | To Hawaii: . ; 
. : : : Rag : ~ Belting. hose and packing ....... a rrr $9,165 
xs : . ; “ ° a Automobile tires...... eeeseee 8): errr. 108,021 
Bsa -- ° : : . ° 5 OS eee add hess 22,986 uaie ant 658 
oS ae: : ie = -* ~| Other rubber goods... ee ee Dee. |” «eeatee 21,256 
S Siitii: : a :33 2 ie See ial? eeeakon $191,016"... eae $139,100 
ai mt ss _s & os . 5 a = | To Porto Rico: k : 
ar Le. cy ae Pirettal :o e & _ Belting, hase and packing ....... OS Sa $5,601 
= San: . 2 & eed So < 2° ral bil _ 41.484 52,12 
fo Saye 3 S25 3 . & Ss Automobile tires...... 9 seeeees 1,484 see aeee $2, 
x e™ 5 ° a . om *™ "<< . ae OT REP ee er tae  ‘“esseease 4,364 
2 so: ‘¢ 4 .wgete 4 2 o 2s | Other rubber goods....  .....-+- Ge: | ewcewen 10,247 
Aa =>'=F a <Soren rT) = & : . ol ——— te os > Geaeneemsaniiionnds ° emails — 
Evx=s S & Um o5 a & . 2 > 7 - 
5 “news a rip of: & & Mee DOM aicinsscvsess. . avons ee ree $72,336 
“a Sc 3 > we ce ht SO = 7 ae 
egvrrcwscs¢ “Sener evrsse so ‘ ‘ —" — , — —— 
§eseates gees MSSSeSRzst > 25 | Details of exports of domestic merchandise by countries during March, 
Sas6sgearssee Seeeceoscy to | 1921, appear in this issue. 
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I ions Paras Africans Centrals Guayule Grosso Balata cellaneous Waste 1921 1920 
Jan 819 1,312 43 3 41 173 1,071 15,462 22.401 
lel 43 69 2 25 25 216 37 8,919 33,984 
Marcl 4} 1,794 377 1 dea 3 29 7 345 14,797 33,998 
\p 6 1 40 5 64 226 7 17,566 24,957 
M 1,570 2 33 40 186 41 10,999 28,666 
I 8,961 l 689 13 58 199 808 67,743 o6eese 
l i 1,4 + 183 523 +0 1 312 4,102 o«e 144,006 
( atior , a, I 
CUSTOM HOUSE STATISTICS EXPORTS — 
pri 
NEW YORK - en 
IMPORTS 1920 1921 
\ , oom —— —_ uate — 
! Ma ACTURED Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Automobile and other tires Mee cnaackss $11,944 
: - owas Inner tubes 2,301 548 
( ae ‘ | nd Value Founds Value Belting yse and packir 8,382 neeean 2,391 
Ir B 16.819 $5817 Rubber boots and shoes rs 1 77 283.887 13,197 15.02 
Frat ' ) Soles and heels 2.976 503 
Nethe 7 429? 62 1 gn4 Druggists’ sundrics... 10,361 2,926 
Por 1104 9, 8¢ Other rubber manufactur: 57,154 42,724 
Fr 4.1 309 3,374,461 7 
P Potals facture $369,645 $76,058 
g Insulated wire a — pepe $798 
Par - 14 Rubber scrap ar reclaimed 50,812 err ree 
M 
rs 178 pe BUFFALO 
Bra { $ ( 1,611,408 ] { 
( ; 860 IMPORTS 
} » I \ AC REI re 
A ers R r scrap and reclaimed 329,661 $14,274 2,321 $66 
. 20 Rubbe anufactures 134 435 
Br f 6.964 673 Nucl eee Gulia 8 Ss sesckes | xeeees 
~ : I +541 6,180 EXPORTS ' 
} 4 + M v k 
Dp } »,517 Aut e at ther tires $114,021 $22,53 
| Inne eS 851 1,930 
p r ¢ B ng, hose, and packing ‘ 28,913 10,824 
BR \\ d R r boots and shoes. pairs 77 95 l 4 
Br ~ \ 48 Soles NE ee ee 1,093 129 
P 4 D ts ndries 10,102 7,659 
| Q 1¢ 0 rr € m 1 es 65,573 97,750 
I $28,1 $ é Totals manufactured $222,648 oe $140,828 
Ba i 7 ¢ 491 Insula re $5,084 sen $11,114 
lel o (P ) 8,528 40,789 197 Rubber up and reclaimed 210,540 31,964 18,013 1,893 
Gutta , ; 4,474 $839 
, > FOREIGN EXPORTS 
Totals sé 4 Ss 
Rubber scra 8 4,376 r¢ ) 4,968 ( le rubber 77,819 $37,978 574,487 $90,154 
- - Chick 548 156 aie ae 
- Potals ¢ ¢ P=5,f a5,d meJO 9 6,0U/ Rubber manufac es _—  ‘pesess 834 
unufa 
gutt , “> 70.418 
Rubber subs ; ) : PHILADELPHIA 
( c 1 839 S€ UUs IMPORTS 
R ‘ ar tures.dutiable ...... $198 $167 
EXPORTS ee EXPORTS 
Ma k 
Autom hil, " . $? 508.721 $527,804 MANUFACTURED = 
nee talian ’ 2°46 47.552 Automobile and other tires... ...... $31,962 = cause 
Selting. hos ad a54 179,164 Inner tubes ‘ 152 occces 
Rubber boot i 372 OR 3658 68.513 0,983 Belting, and packing.. 23,095 5,784 
Soles and heels 8,531 3,091 BelOG GE BOG. ccccsccssce sevecc ae - asaxkee “eben 
Druggists’ s ?,088 45,565 Druggists’ sundries a 
Othe bt 460,651 201,288 Other rubber manufactures 14,911 114 
Total ma $4,060,9 9 $1 11 447 Totals, manufactured hia $5,898 
I lated t $437,331 > 5S Insulated wire , $14,581 ; $82 
UNMANUFA K ’ is ae = Rubber scrap and reclaimed 11,529 1,350 30,919 2,000 
Rubber scra " l 4 $14,524 335,573 $21,240 
NEW ORLEANS 
FOREIGN EXPORTS 
IMPORTS 
Crude rubber 647,444 $127,112 UNMANUFACTURED ree 
Ralata 35.680 18,735 ( le rubl —_ F 
Rubber scrap at 5.293 2,529 From Nicarag 2,535 a 8 =6slC Hannes 8 = ees 
dP ubbe . 1 691 —— -_ — =e — 
oa — 4 66 Totals manufactured 2,535 $416 ie . 
= Chicle .dutiable 997 $659 192 $95 
MASSACHUSETTS EXPORTS 
IMPORTS MANUFACTURED: —e 6312 
Un . Autemohbile and other tires ae  <sbdbene $3,121 
= pe Inner tubes , — Pe) eee ae 438 
Crude r ri . felting, hose, and packing. . ere 37,754 a 11,079 
From Engla 88, 85¢ le * . ee neeee Rubber bcots and shoes. pairs 13,565 15,265 3,989 7,869 
Stra S 11,24 1,758 Scles and heels Ofer seeces 183 
: aie aie o Druggists’ sundries r ee 825 
‘ ' E 365.7 42,452 . - é 
I . on Other rubber manufactures eee 376 
Totals $ Q7 376.9 $44,210 Totals, manufactured...  ...... rk are ee $23,891 
Gute os oe » 7.353 SROUEMIGE WRccccsccccceee cevace  es0esee abmene $2,194 
Rubber s 104,234 5,681 
OHIO 
lota!s 7 $69,906 376,92 $44,210 IMPORTS 
$18,011 Rubber scrap and reclaimed. ...... = seeess 18,376 $2,134 
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IMPORTS 
‘ IMPORTS 
April April 
a... Seen ST. 
1920 1921 — —") 
UN MANUFACTURED—/ree — A—— ~~ A —s ee vs ch ae bas 
Crude rubber: Pounds Value Pounds Value Pounds Value ‘ Pounds Value. 
From Straits Settlements. 1,002,681 $522,138 22,570 $4,514 _ UNMANUFACTURED 
Dutch East Indies 341,442 110,033 39,816 7,168 Crude rubber: 
Hongkong ; 600 ee Birngt® Pern a 4 
CD encveessa  addnee..- onder 4,300 969 Straits Settlements ....... 5,218,700 £636,494 7,922,200 £395,451 
” _ 7 es raat Federated Malay States.... 6,996,600 848,448 7,275,800 404,318 
Totals, unmanufactured. 1,344,723 $632,371 66,686 $12,651 SN WI iin ek ewbeinn 800,100 96,420 711,700 23 
Rubber manufactures. dutiable coecee ne, ae ee Ceylon and dependencies... 3,431,500 415,713 3,210,800 6 
Other Dutch possessions in 
MANUFACTURED: EXPORTS SEIN DOM occ cnccuvves 661,700 80,981 1,366,300 66,505 
Automobile and other tires. . Site ee cadews $45,216 —_ . i 
Inner tubes......... “a 32,554 = saves 1,041 in Indian Seas)......... 1,753,100 210,055 1,997,000 112,983 
Belting, bose, and packing.. errs GFBTB teense 26,682 Other countries in East In 
Rubber boots and shces. pairs 6,670 10,979 2,992 3,430 dies and Pacific, not else- 
Soles and heels........... dale ON eee 807 where specified ......... 173,500 20,982 254,700 
Druggists’ sundries........ ni 4,164 sanerwa 2,285 Brazil ....+++.eeseeeeseeee 1,386,300 149,940 160,300 
Other rubber manufactures ah MO 4.384 POG os tee eeeecescerens 900 90 
— . Seuth and Central America 
Tectals, manufactured... . peesee $530,861 ree $83,845 (except Brazil and Peru) 5,700 672 15,100 597 
Insulted wire...... _— $5,664 : $4,383 West Africa: 
Rubber scrap and reclaimed 238,112 12,192 50,000 1,125 French West Africa..... 4,700 255 3,300 124 
Gold Const ....0-cccrces 17,100 1,937 7.600 382 
FOREIGN EXPORTS Other parts of West Africa 357,100 25,074 59,600 2,821 
Crude rubber o° 298 — £#««#:08 sede East Africa including 
I 8 a 43,367 44,196 a a Seo ; sig steer —— pues cannes 33,527 89,300 4,202 
- MARGE COUNTIES 2c ccccccces 6,500 11,7 87,01 7 
Rubber manufactures....... ee , } -Sencea “wenden cd Q o1 si coeee __ 167 
5 eae +. .eee+21,247,200 £2,532,289 23,160,700 £1,214,920 
WASHINGTON Waste and reclaimed rubber.. 996,700 19,717 77.100 1,200 
IMPORTS a ; : . © tecmciiaae 
ie sanuracruase—free Totals, unmanufactured. .22,243,900 552,006 23,237,800 £1,216,120 
Crude rubber Gutta percha and balata...... 502,506 £84,106 410,000 £76,306 
Prose Canada Pay © ye ee 18.000 $1.800 Rubber substitutes........... 246,000 10,417 4,000 147 
Dutch East Indies.. S60) CS eee 54,323 10,159 MANUFACTURED 
on eS ae a oie Boots and shoes...dozen pairs 26,698 £68,689 12,639 £23 733 
Totals sete eeees eee tenes 72,323 ons Waterproof clothing......... iasaes 270 . "667 
Rubber scrap and reclaimed. eoceees 8 «=—«_ #9 0 3,770 6 DN WE. d<s eaten weoebs nhacaes 5,180 7 : > 253 
. ee meee mp SOUR GUE CHNORS occ cessacze ose 501,394 a ee con 163,562 
Totals, unmanufactured. ==... - st ee ees 76,093 $12,025 Other rubber manufacturers... ....... 58,600 ae 49.232 
EXPORTS EXPORTS 
MANUFACTURED: UN MANUFACTURED 
Automobile and othe: tires.  ...... fl: ere $3,975 Waste and reclaimed rubber.. 1.576.900 £41,959 190,200 £5,665 
Euner tul 2.229 34 Rubber substitutes....... — 257,000 12,686 47,000 1,371 
¢ MDED coccccoccevces jeeeee -4eP =——«C ee ‘ 
Belting, hose, and packing.. peawnn 1,668 saewee 591 WED Sat cerenetdeumete 1,833,900 £54,645 237,200 £7 036 
Rubber bootsand shoes. pairs 292 oa 1,488 — a 
ruggists’ sundries yee isola er 5 : > 
Druggists’ sundri —e : aia foots and shoes dozen pairs 6,719 £14,833 6,552 £15,263 
Other rubber manufactures ee 1,674 = ww waes 3,267 Waterproof clothing.......... tineee 267,648 ieaceas 69,128 
= aoe tl . — aaa Smawinted WIE .cccccccccces puignee 121,048 tae 162.914 
Totals, manufactured.. patesd >, 2s errr $10,854 Submarine cables .......... Sti eeNs 83'278 387°949 
a aa ee : Tires and tubes eeevees 552,196 185,997 
Rubber scrap and reclaimed. $90,695 3,967 127,353 $2,736 Other rubber manufactures 369.818 216.740 
CHICAGO EXPORTS—COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
UN MANUFACTURED 
IMPORTS . 
Crude rubber: 
Rubber manufactures.dutiable  —...... Sl eo $10,345 To Sweden, Norway and 
Cle éccccccs css Ce 61,413 38,668 638,329 322,453 Denmark ..... oS aa 199,900 £22,468 27,800 £7,074 
GOPMIOEF ceccsccvece oe 1,193,700 142,204 1,799,800 74,992 
MICHIGAN Belgium ..... - saces 998,100 121,854 81,200 4,765 
PONS ssncvas owes cscs B840,000 421,811 601,700 8 
IMPORTS 5 \ ON eo ek 99,500 13,281 12,200 
Rubber scrap and reclaimed. = «+--+ eee ees 25,570 $1,544 6 RE ORE SRE RRNA 1,323,000 174,074 225,900 
Rubber manufactures.dutiable  ...... $31 ww eees 645 Austria-Hungary 7, | ee ites! 148/200 
Other European countries 57,700 5,940 98,300 
Manut URED: EEPORTS United States 6abeeses ea’ 7,676,300 938,762 4,493,300 
saan cela ae mates RR ha a sien 714,300 85/107 pee its 
Automobile and cther tires... =. «++. $82,589 = =—§«_—s cecces $4,673 Other countries ......... 203.100 26,419 3,300 
ey GOR acvesdstesstee ereewe 9,166 26 medunaas uliniepeiieaiiiai 
‘ . ’ ‘ To > . 15,607 £1,951,920 
» se. arm vac g.. Pane 3,684 2.469 Totals rubber ....... 15,607 :900 £1, 392 
Being, Seen, ant pas eo 997 Waste and reclaimed rubber. . 8,300 £373 
Rubber boots and shoes. . pairs 3,924 13,630 13,997 Gutta percha and halata...... 216,200 34,275 
Soles and heels........ © eww eee S67 eee eee a wee Rubber substitutes......... ‘ 7,300 490 
Druggists’ sundries........ = «+++: SS 8 es wees 1,171 MANUFACTURED— 
Other rubber manufactures iowe are 8,996 Roots and shoes...dozen pairs 3 £26 285 £1 177 
P " _ 20 one Waterproof clothing ip arenns . an 30 
Totals, manufactured... ...... $126,933 éiaeen $31,332 Mr = esa ah Ale ea SERGE ESS gs ere 
ule WHC. cccccccessecs 3,232 www eee $2,996 MOG GE BERK coc cc ccvesees ésbeeue 32, 57,7 
Insulated wire...... $3,252 $2,552 Tires and tut 32,411 57,714 
Rubber scrap and reclaimed 4,492 41,543 539 Other rubber manufactures... ceeeeee 1,914 _seecees 3,7 54 
earn Bot Totals, manufactured.... jecnane £34,436 £62,975 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE RUBBER INTO THE UNITED STATES BY CUSTOMS ee 
DISTRICTS RUBBER EXPORTS FROM PENANG 
May, 1921 
ee January 1 to March 31 
CUSTOMS DISTRICTS Founds Value 7920 a 1921" 
as e ‘ 241,020 $28,019 un . . wr 
[pagan MES cece eecees sieaabies +5 62 95 07 2 To on OE WT ccincenc cst tsrseccnseedsseaees piculs? a 2 49.748 
 aeigaes, Mee gated ee hd See *** ne nme ane 001 444 5.) | PPPPTTETITTTTTT ELT eocccce ° 7 
SO 23,275,087 3,901,444 Semen Guus csc. ccnwcuvcwkedbed st! 59,798 2,084 
ie Bc 5s 0-0 vob cecncnesieee 47,278 11,175 - he oe 
San Pramcieto..:..ccscccccsecs 134,531 35,419 Tntate 7 _....piculst 129,787 52,258 
WOMENS. ccc cceccccececcdes 4,660 792 BONS ccccceccccsseeseds p 7 a 


CO er es 23,890,838 $4,071,921 1One picvl equals 13314 pounds 
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RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 
March Twelve Months Ended March 
= a _— ae = -\  S 
( 1921 1926 1921 
Valu Pounds Value ae: eae 
——_ im ae Pounds Value Pounds Value 
= aA rh RI UNMANUFACTURED—f ree 
Rubber t er Rubber, gutta percha, etc.: 
rom | ‘ NN 613 ( 1.076 . , > ce =e 2 "240° ) > 
i 1K I ¢ $11,07¢ From United Kingdom. 6,764,275 $3,626,381 4,734,734 $2,483, 
1 St 6 2,99 151,844 United States ....... 6,383,440 2,904,973 7,558,101 1,984 
Br ‘ 710 Selcian Congo 72,071 27,536 63,821 
sritish East | Brazil il 110,941 72,092 638,592 
Ceyler ome : . : : British East Indies: 
Straits Se 340,58 196 181,671 CE entcasdssies 1,403,665 835,873 272,052 124,404 
Fas : India iseeekh viene fies 43,793 20,510 
t 4,48 OR¢ 6 11,70 ae ‘ wi . haat “ 
Onin 461 12,700 Straits Settlements. 9,678,095 4,531,390 9,257,010 3,867,239 
’ 6.281 $1,836,052 1.720.719 $350,207 Dutch East Indies. 342 171 22,129 10,933 
Rubbe we 432 88.549 44.453 6.821 Other countries ..... 20,669 12,316 215,968 105,853 
Rubber, 1 wdered 7, s > 433 g @12 73 9 an On “en On? 104 
or Gnele Sabian’ Geen 1.50 11.421 61.318 3.328 Total 24,433,498 $12,010,732 22,806,200 $8,887,196 
P @ = DG. avaudseceeeeunenuse §2 $91 104 $171 
R ber stitute OL 584 ou, 2 8,817 . es loa — . 
< Rubbe recovered ee 3,782,439 597,553 2,523,590 433,456 
Totals : ‘ 17 $1,968.605 1,886,525 $369,173 Rubber, powdered, and rubber 
> or gutta percha scrap...... 2,073,665 191,380 2,325,562 189,863 
Par TANUPACTUR Rubber substitutes ...... ‘ 1,503,689 176,034 1,508,872 213,396 
Hard rubber shects and rods 8,827 $14,688 21,086 $6,112 on a a SUED. apa 
Hard rubber tubes > 835 os 7,828 lotals, unmanufactured. .31,793,353 $12,975,790 29,164,328 $9,724,082 
Rubber thread, not covere 7 8,998 1,679 2,251 Partry MANUFACTURED— 
Peteie sostiy manuieet , 054 $26,521 22.765 $16.191 Hard rubber sheets and rods 240,612 $127,801 213,970 $128,734 
- Hard rubber tubcs.......... eunean 31,240 — 51,075 
Man UrACTURED— Rubber thread, not covered.. 47,875 69,605 40,873 53,339 
Reltine $15,836 $18,416 aes. eemenceneum in A <a 
Hos 9.941 10,013 Totals, partly manufactured 288,487 $228,646 254,843 $233,148 
Packir 17,133 pyre MANUFACTURED ; 
Boots and shoes 21,500 oa ena Serer s $161,424 ERE $192,658 
Clot ing. including wate! esa 24 PG. cnsetenenencewsesacee 112,955 142,157 
Pe cote 5 198 "3993 Packing ........ssseseeseees 94,140 85,614 
ss bs co ct Boots and shoes..........--. 287,617 269,055 
Hot water bottles 99 926 4 
a8 14.764 11.165 Clothing, including water- 
Tires, solid Bayt tg es ME Wvdieviekxekeetes ‘kandiin 238,180 248,082 
Tires, pneumatic 80,919 PO RE ic casascetiesdesvecs 14,034 17,248 
=~ 15.182 eae a 
Inner tubes a7 708 15,18 Hot water bottles 34,547 29,529 
Elastic. round or flat 9,009 one a 191,424 203,299 
Mats and matting = s we Tires, pneumatic ........+--- 1,655,118 1,902,444 
Cement , sts apt Inner tube er 168,340 204,198 
Other rubber manufa es 07,2 135,517 Elastic, round cr flat......... 403,443 485,867 
lot manufactured $831,178 $420,764 Mats snd matting “ uke 3,080 
nanenann Cement chia tac 84,593 59,634 
Totals, rubber impor 4,391,231 $2,826,304 1,909,290 $806,128 Other rubher manufactiutes... 1,404,909 1,688,865 
Insulate e and cables Totals, manufactured $4,854,999 - $5,523,730 
Wire ind = cables ‘ ! " - — . mente 
with ton ! . ‘ Totals, rubber imports.. 32,081,840 $18,059,435 29,419,171 $15,480,960 
rubber, etc $11,301 $10,041 Insulated wire and cables: 
Copper wire and cables, Wire and cables covered 
ered as above 24,871 with cotton, linen, silk, : 
hicl as 1.322 182.296 rubber, ete ougateseoune $167,199 $206,607 
Chicle SSS,0Se - Copper wire and cables, cov- 
Fillets 919 Gee 06 Beeiscinacssece. . duscr¥s 141,465 ieee 302,336 
Webbi 72,634 2 OR cr veennacedts. covenes 2,084,392 1,542,165 514,910 265,902 
eaaal 6.2 ae: EN, Ghvdenevactesuauiuind “Canes a Seem 4,567 
nts i" . . RE. Cou crduaneseeeaw  *§ eee 582,733 
Poeumtai PERO 6c ccccescccsces 48,973 50,536 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RUBBER GOODS 
March EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RUBBER GOODS 
. Twelve Months Ended March 
( 1921 jn dance Capers 
“ willie a 1920 1921 
Reex Reex- | ——————EEEEE -_ aa 
duce ports of Fro luce ports of Reex- Reex- 
rf Foreign _ of Foreign Produce ports of Produce ports of 
nada Goods Canada Gocds ° Foreign of Foreign 
alue Value Value Value Canada Goods Canada Goods 
UNMANUFACTI Value Value Value Value 
Crude and wast _; Mr TTT $4,976 UNMANUFACTURFD 
MANU RE Crude and waste rubber $442,209 $161,204 $133,516 $1,751 
Reltine $ $228 MANUFACTURED 
lhe 16,77 ‘ 3,903 ‘ Belting $24,455 $83,869 ==. cecee 
Boots ond shees 46,814 $76 $8,205 $6,672 FECGR cccccesccceces - 169,822 “rs 225,435 ssouneu 
Clothi: incl ‘ Boots and shoes.........++¢ 1,750,967 $3,132 1,524,969 $10,178 
prooted ! Clothing, including water- 
Tires, pnevmatic 4 O2€ ines , proofed oad wee edict 56,640 1,030 36,534 2,413 
Tires 3,677 9,571 484 Tires, pneumatic ...... 7,291,777 sn een ie 8,191,511 iiaeee 
Other manufactures 4,528 1,528 11,008 12.093 Tl pp ateeteebnensesbnnee 103,395 41,023 62,475 66,301 
- Other manufactures ......... 230,698 34,673 581,219 49,487 
Totals, mauufactured. .$1,179,031 $5,281 $180,422 $19,249 a 
- - —______— Totals, manufactured... .$9,627,754 $79,858 $10,706,012 $128,379 
Totals, rubber exports. .$1,216,1 $5,281 $185,398 $19,249 —————— ————— —___ —______ 
. — Totals, rubber exports. $10,069,963 $241,062 $10,839,528 $130,130 
isulated wir vl cable: a — —_ — 
Insulat ss whigg abhe a e184 Insulated wire and cable: 
Copper wire and cable $4,28 $15,669 Copper wire and cable...... $905,868 $566,007 cee 
Chicle 43 44,770 CRED sescccstocevesceseoss 734,414 197,416 essee 


~— 
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RUBBER STATISTICS FOR SCANDINAVIA 


SWEDEN 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 


December 


1919 

UN MANUFACTURED— 
Crude rubber. ae .kilos* 103,118 182,433 

MANUFACTURED— 
Rubber footwear........... 85,600 7,162 
Clothing and similar goods, 

coated or impregnated with 

aa tn ah i hed meals 23,565 9,210 
All other rubber goods..... 186,599 118,306 


mete yom 
1920 


Year Ended 
December 


1919 


2,054,902 1,592 


132,831 100,970 
176,353 450,997 
1,961,707 3,407,250 


EXPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 


UNMANUFACTURED 


Waste and old ruhber......kilos’ 5,471 3,102 
MANUFACTURED— 
eet 1,738 6,182 
NORWAY 


IMPORTS OF 


November 


1919 1920 
UNMANUFACTURED 
Crude rubber and gutta percha.kilos! 12,574 7,470 
MANUFACTURED— 
Oiled and rubberized clothing 13,736 3,996 
Rubber in sheet, tubes, etc... 14,670 20,578 
ings, mats, etc sas 35,217 27,281 
EE Stdeeracivtnees ees 51,653 57,979 
Other rubber goods......... 6,363 21,880 


28,089 285,543 
70,692 99,131 


CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 


Eleven Months Ended 


November 





EXPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 


UNMANUFACTURED 


Waste ..« kilos 17,187 2,500 
MANUFACTURED 
Rubberized fabric .......... 2.924 1,945 
FPOStWERE, GOK occccccsccees 16 4,740 
DENMARK 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 


December 








1919 1920 

231,150 

150,586 

257,472 

644,072 

562,427 

64,893 

115,010 139,585 

21,601 6,090 

32 4,814 
Year Ended 
December 





1919 1920 1919 120 
UN MANUFACTURED— 
Crude rubber ...........--kilos! 32,600 30,200 705,900 507,700 
MANUFACTURED— 
PERT 0.cc0-ccbeccbecenses 55,900 28,100 225,800 219,600 
GUND GOR. cccccccsessccese 153,600 133,100 1,240,300 1,655,900 
DD. s cuieunadviee aunenes 6,500 10,900 84,300 132,300 
Manufactures of rubber com- 
bined with fabric. 44,700 25,900 323,900 488,800 
Manufactures of rubber with- 
GE GRIER s cccccnvsceccces 18,100 16,400 193,800 265,200 
1One kilo equals 2.2 pounds. 
RUBBER STATISTICS FOR SPAIN 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 
Nine Months Ended September 
1919 1920 
UNMANUFACTURED— —- —- — — —— — 
Kilos! Pesetas* Kilos Pesetas 
Crude rubber, gutta percha 
and similar materials: 
From Argentina ...........+. 66,887 1,000 } 
reer re 111, 902 | 11,841 | 
United States.......... 3,897 | 69,625 
France rr rTrririy 1,844,946 > 19,969,462 1,641,160 - 19,969,2 
Great Britain........... 516,502 | | sg 
BE. Seaciseencesnsesa 2,834 | 2,307 
SE Gabesdsdsensesaas 167,233 193,051 
Other countries......... 358028 | 150,368 J 
WME. osusecevesesvcene I 3,072,225 19,969,462 3, 072, 186 19,5 969,207 
MANUFACTURED 
Hose and tubes.............. 53,637 504,188 104,484 982,150 
Belting and packing......... 35,681 384,139 83,524 906,235 
Solid tires armed with metal: 
POE vciscesceses a4000s 7,390 
United States.......... 75,063 79,314 3 | 
PUMNGE: 0565 05600060000 63,808 1,820,908 190,376 - 3,959,693 
Geant TMG. cece cccice 145,509 316,536 
Other countries......... 137 25,086 
Tires and tubes: 
DO ED bccétosseese cesses 2,245 
Ree 1,554 6,984 
United States.......... 187,658 498,24 
PROMDE scicccoesesessse =e re S27636 345,635 } 21,332,064 
Great Britain. ....-.+.+- 105,237 207,420 
DE <sicadpostia* “chucie 146 
Other countries........ 13,265 33,274 
Shoe elastic, garters, suspenders 21,197 413,341 44,08 859,696 
Waterproofed fabrics, in pieces 
Or Cr sa cds aencendbee 32,609 635,875 84,370 1,645,215 
Rubbered clothing, sewn or not 2,122 64,403 12,878 390,846 
Footwear, combined or not with 
other materials............. 44,099 716,608 65,785 1,069,006 











Nine Months Ended September 
“~~ ——- 
1919 1920 
--oo — — _ —--__ — ———— 
Kilos? Pesetas' « Kilos Pesetas 
Other goods, excepting toys, in- 
struments and writing mate- 
CEE oss beccentccseessevnes 6,918 224,834 16,258 528,385 
EXPORTS 
Rubber in sheets............. 18,692 224,304 16,571 198,852 
Rubber in other forms....... 38,737 697,266 66,110 1,189,980 
1One kilo equals 2.2 pounds. 
2 One peseta equals $0.193 (normal). 
RUBBER STATISTICS 1 FOR ITALY 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 
Twelve Months Ended 
December 
1919 1920 
UN MANUFACTURED— — - -—- — —- — x» 
Quintals* Lire Quintals Lire 
Crude rubber and gutta percha 
—raw and reclaimed: 
FromGreat Britain .......... 132) 1,300) 
French Colonies in Asia. 1,311 2,075 
British India and Ceylon. 25,579 7,412 
Straits Settlements. ... 44,624 } 100,020,750 39,906 > 64,637,050 
French African Colonies. 3,978 1,357 
Belgian Congo.......... 1,033 2,116 
EE S6de0 ee Cbhs.es eet 27,712 10,596 
Other countries...... 916 3,277 
WOES ebnestdisserinreces 105,285 100,02 20,750 68,039 64,637,050 
DR io vccctecniensene 15,083 2,450 2 38,250 
Totals, unmanufactured... 120,368 102,283,200 68,294 64,675,300 
MANU FACTURED— 
India rubber and gutta ae 
TE. o-ca eden wids teas 295 855,500 437 1,267,300 
Sheets, including hard rub ber >r 153 304,500 293 554,000 
eae 228 335,450 223 418,350 
"aaa oe 603 994,950 805 132,825 
Rubber-coatec 1 fabrics ; in pieces 531 1,119,000 868 1,734,800 
Boots and shoes.... -pairs 90, 393 1,807,860 185,625 3,712,500 
Other rubber footwear. re ,000 2 3,000 
I li astic webbing 363 1,234,200 804 2,733,600 
Clothing and articles fe r ‘trav el 28 112,000 222 888,000 
Tires and tubes: 
FUORI: -cvecccsneeias 107 894 
France ..... 4,314 5,27: 
Great Britain...... 1,722 17,572,800 8,755 46,306,400 
United States eons 126 1,388 
Other countries......... 7 231 
Germany (reparation).... —_— 23 
Other manufactures........... 15,388 28,859,400 22,130 41,500,500 
Totals, manufactured..... ; 53,198,660 “99, 251,275 275 
DOR: BOB i vinss.cae060s0 155,481,860 163." 9 26,5 


EXPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 


UNMANUFACTURED 





India rubber and gutta percha— 
raw and reclaimed: 
pO =e eee — 
SPERM . ccccescccecvecesoves 2,155 } 
United States ........-. 605 J 
ED acasbbainanwayeeee 4,761 
Waste ° 4,842 
Totals unmanufactured.. 9,603 
India rubber and gutta percha- i— 

EE ih dra Cineh cave canes 503 

Sheets, including ‘h ard. rubber 89 

BEE wiaeviercansasenaein 906 

OS ee eee ere ee 95 

Rubber-coated fzbrics in pieces 293 

Boots and eee pairs 64 

Other rubber footwear...... aaa 

Elastic webbing ........... 1,005 

Clothing and articles for travel 167 

Tires and tubes: 

PEE, 6666-00.) eee c00Gee 1,281 
Belgium ... aa eESEE Ae 1,385 
Czecho-Slovakia .....-..- 729 
Denmark re or 424 
WUE coca cndcescegeses 1,160 
Great Britain . 8,843 
NS ee ae 225 
Roumania 236 
DN: dh end dniwe xe cawaes 696 
OO”. ee 1,845 
Ree saith 
India and Ceylon........ 1,410 
Dutch East Indies....... 417 
Straits Settlements. ...... 271 
Sree 508 
MOORE. sess censce vans 1,532 
Br: izil . 1,057 

Other countries. 1,441 

Other rubber goods.......... 4,604 
Totals, manufactured...... 
PO eer 


10One quintal equals 220.46 pounds. 
2One lira equals $0.193 (normal). 











543 
2,380,500 1,020 } 2,911,500 

3,716 
2.380.506 5,823 2.911, 500 
968,400 9.058 1,811,600 
3,348,900 14,881 4,723,100 
1,559,300 397 1,230,700 
189,400 327 615,600 
1,271,500 2,242 2,915,650 

199,500 © se ew eee 

879,000 720 2,153, 600 
1,280 612 12,240 
rer 5 7,500 
3,819, 000 1,414 5,373,200 
835,000 885 4,425,000 

3,393 

2,687 

1,176 

1,455 

2,484 

11,821 

541 

1,685 
58,675,000 1,674 } 133,410,000 

797 

264 

5,285 

3,068 

2,853 

1,149 

4,025 

3,423 

5,584 
8,517,600 15,595 28,739,000 
75,946,580 ee - 178,882,490 
2 leer 183,605,590 
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RUBBER STATISTICS FOR FRANCE 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 
Year Ended December 





1 ) 19 
UNMAN A‘ RE » 
Quintals Francs Quintals Francs 
Crude rubber ! : i 
From Brazil 417 15,094 
England 54 159,640 
French Cong 68 1,814 
Senegal 3,213 $3,419,000 792 > 215,701,0 
Other French Africar 
Colonies 6 6.515 
British Indies 82.944 3% 
Other countries 61,49 9,099 
Totals 307,347 243,419,000 72,350 15,701,000 
Ma U FAC URED 
Pure rubber sheets 
canized 44 632,000 1 11 37,533,000 
Rubber thread 4,513 16,2470 2.371 8,536,000 
Elastic fabrics 750 3,000,000 691 2,764,000 
Rubbered fabric i eces 9,496 37,984,000 5.801 23,204,000 
Articles made of rubber fa 8 48,000 132,000 
Garment protectors 46 244,000 19 101,000 
Garters, suspenders, belts 11 58,000 39 207 000 
Rubberized clothing 3,508 802,000 776 5,044,000 
Rubberized fabric for card tl 
ing ) 462.000 691,000 
Footwear 6,120 11,016,000 3,505,000 
Tires, tube casings 80,553 17,493,000 ‘ 3,000 
Belting, hose, valves, et 5.675 31,013,000 19,911 29,867,000 
Tetals, manufactur 8.444 362,999.000 96,348 249,297,009 








EXPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 
Year Ended December 
19 ) 
LN MANUFACTURED ~~ - 
Ouintals l'rancs Ourntal Francs 
Crude rubber and gutta p« 
To England 
United States R25 81,69 84,7 ) 
(,ermany 
Other countries j 73,11 37.355 
Totals 3.150 81,695,000 106.994 84.739.000 
MANUFACTURED 
Sheets, unvulcanized and i 
ized threads 1.374 3.504.000 709 1.808.000 
Elastic fabric 41 5,053,000 1.13 4,045,000 
Rubberized fabric in pieces 798 2,848,000 2,642 9,432,000 
Rubberized fabric f ard t 
ing 642 1,328,000 2,580 5,335,000 
Clothing 559 14,790,000 5.018 29,004,000 
Arnecles of 1 verized f l 819,000 307 126.504 
] twear 1,148 1,952,000 15,479 26,314,000 
Tires, bes sings 
To England 6,651 
(« ny 4 ” 
Beleiun x . 17,101.00 14.388 } 353.545.0000 
Switzerland 1.039 
Other ntr a2°137 
Total 138 17.101 ) 138.74 545.000 
Belting r valve ‘ 8,37 6,546 1 1 246 700,000 
r manufacture 111,598 273,941,000 187,949 462,309,999 
1One quintal equals 46 | 
One tranc equals $0.19 norma 
NEW YORK 
| HE rubber scrap market continues increasingly dull, only a 
small amount of buying is being done, and this by dealers 
only. There has hardly been such a thing as a scrap market 
The following revised freight classifications are of interest 
Because of the impracticability of bundling large, heavy tires 


classification committee will establish rating of 


in all territories, on so-called scrap tires, 


the consolidated 
fourth class, applicable 


each weighing 50 pounds or over, when shipped loose. 


QUOTATIONS FOR CARLOAD LOTS DELIVERED 
June 24, 1921 
Prices subject to change without notice 
BOOTS AND SHOES 


Arctic tops saseeaneesaweees ib. *$0.075 @ 

Roots and shoes 6660 eeuesneeounl *.034@ 04 

Trimmed arctics WYTTTTTTifTi iT lb *02%@ 03 

Se . 4 ccceudes cuevseneseseeceseées lb *02 @ 02% 
HARD RUBBER 

Battery jars, black compound... ........+eeeeeeees: Ib. *O7%@ «01 

' PDs 22 ceecceveesetesddotesctesds b. *.12 @ 15 


No. 1, bright 


INNER TUBES 








me. 8 ccec lb. *$0.06 @$0.06% 
Compounded . *044%@ 04% 
Red abt en eee ad enheuseueed 6o.4dn Seewenee eee «eel, *.044%@ 04% 
MECHANICALS 
EE ee lb *024%@ .03 
. Pk Diitebseerisoestssaseeheue lb *O01I%@ 02 
SE CD 9 006 anedee nnseeséesedencaens eo esuannl lb. *02%@ 03 
DE #c65 002 sOdhae ws lakh eet netincnaeteekiweween lb. *024%@ 03 
PO OE +x cenenenneesennsnnskeveseebeuenee lb *02K%@ 03 
Pe, Se di cacttscccepsanecendenvess asinsels lbh =*.01 @ O1% 
i, GO. TE avcccencscascétcncacancnal Ib. *01 @ 
SEE, v6ws605d06500 Cun oe seneseecenoeceses lb. 07 @ Ol 
Insulated wire stripping, free from fiber............ lb = *01%@ «02 
Matting 5nd 6 600d 509U00eeSesebsEs obneueceeeeses lb *.01 @ 
Red packing ..-.csccccccccvcccsccccsccccsccees -+-1b. =*04%@~ «05 
Red scrap, NO. 1. .cccccccccccecsccccccccccccetes lb, *07 @ .08 
TL, Miécpatipetdnrherpdtwbnsaiaktbeane lb *0S4%@ .06 
Weee GE Bs Bi ndleicteanesesvenedanccedsddbcndaad lb. *.07 @ 07% 
Pe Civissvenees (cee sec eEEEHOOEECeES lb. *06 @ .06% 
TIRES 
PNBUMATIC— 
i CE ccc cana eehe in beeedneecdeeseeguel Ib. *02 @ 02% 
DD suncecesdcceneus lb, *01%@ 02 
i (i OC ss coceueeweethe ve s0eéeauned lb *024%@ 02% 
Mixed auto .. pan iwee si eeNanbesecaiancenes lb *01 @ OK 
I CIE « oen.t inne nentsesteosccenes Ib "01 @ .01% 
White, G. & G., M. & W., and U. S......cccccecl lb, *02%@ 
SsOLID— 
CO <6 penatesisnbewbbaeekdadeasédeauenenee lb. *024@ 02% 
Irons nine 0h 66 Sok db Sd SORE e bes tueden ones lb @ 
SU, CHORE ~ cc keetaccsesccoctsedsneaes lb. *01“Y@ 02 
*Nominal 
THE MARKET FOR COTTON AND OTHER FABRICS 
NEW YORK 


ANUFACTURES of cotton composed of a staple of 134 inches 
M or more, which are dutiable under the new Emergency Tariff 
are subject to seven cents a pound additional duty to the 
Tariff Act of 
canvas and duck. 

The method of 
follows: “A 
parallel 


Law, 


rates in the 1913, and include tire fabrics, cotton 


determining the length of the staple is as 


gradually worked into a 
tuft is 


This operation is performed by taking a handful of cotton, and 


number of fibers are 


condition and afterwards a small extracted 
while holding it fairly firm with one hand, the tuft is broken by the 
other hand, and the loose fibers gently removed; then a number 


of fibers are gripped by the forefinger and thumb and drawn 
out of the bulk and if the majority of said fibers 
measure 13¢ length it 
assumed that such cotton will fall under the provisions of par- 
agraph 16 of the Emergency Tariff Act.” 

The only cottons imported that have such lengths are Sakel- 
larides, Abassi, Egyptian and certain grades 


from Peru, West Indies and Brazil. 


gradually 


inches or over in can then be safely 


white and brown 


The obvious result of this tax will be that manufacturers will 
use shorter cotton more extensively but, as a protective measure, 
it may be disappointing to Arizona growers who should reduce 
costs in order to compete in the world’s markets. 


AMERICAN Cotton. The market trend for the past month has 
been downward with South 


figures recorded for the season and the last five years. 


at the lowest 
Trade 


spot values in the 


buying for future requirements is liable to continue as consumers 
that 
cent, and’ fertilizer 50 which 
crop under unfavorable weather and other adverse conditions. 

Spot middling uplands has ranged in price from 12.95 cents 
earlier in the past month to 10.85 cents on June 20. 


Ecyetian Cotton. While the 
been comparatively easy, prices have not declined as much as 
the almost entire lack of business would forecast. Good grade 
Uppers were quoted at 14 to 16 cents and medium grade Sakel 
at 20 to 23 cents. Top grades are worth approximately 30 cents. 


American cotton acreage has been reduced 30 per 
would result in a small 


realize 


per cent 


market for extra staple has 
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The Egyptian crop is progressing favorably and is rapidly $0.40 @ 1.00 
making up for the late start which it had this season. Thus far 10 $ 
the weather conditions in Egypt have been very similar to those 3s @ 
in our own South. The Department of Agriculture in Egypt 2S 7 e 
has recently decreed that a reduced acreage must be planted in nnn i prhighby ; 
1922 and 1923, but this may be modified by conditions, pagan ne ggg oo 
ARIZONA Corton. There is practically no change in Pima eit aii yord 1.00 @ 2.50 
cotton which is quoted 30 to 32 cents. Ss, BE Oe ooo so ckesvensnencaceceneees 60 @ 1.50 
Sea Istanp. There has been some inquiry for Sea Islands that IMPORTED PLAID LINING (UNION AND COTTON) 
indicates that better than 40 cents would be paid for extra choice. Ce: OE Oe. F Rca cccoacsseseccetes yard 60 @ 1.37% 
It is understood that the acreage in the South this year under 56-inch, 2 to 4 QUMEES...00---s0ereseeseeerereereees 374@ .80 
Sea Island cotton is somewhat larger than last year but it is doubt- S#==TINGS, 40-INCH 
ful if more than 3,000 bales are raised altogether, unless the boll- 3 ; 2 Tce cetsbacinnarerncseeesssiiy 09" @ 
worl Gn te sonny content SR Ecc cic | ee 
MECHANICAL Ducks AND Dritts. Very little improvement has ay | Seen preemies ete 08 @ 
been noted in the demand for these materials, which has been SS SIGE oorcesseccesesecevsonencesenes OnE 
confined wholly to replacement orders. Quotations have indicated 575 
a lower range of prices. Canton, 38-inch $06060060000066006600 000850008 yard 27 @ 
Raincoat Fasrics. Business has been very dull in these EE CORED +s oncenssernssvessescesvescnenens re 
fabrics as the present period is between seasons. Dealers do STOCKINETSTES 
23 . . . > SINGLE THREAD 
not expect much activity in this market before fall. i — @ 
SuHeetincs. The decline in cotton late in June resulted in an 4% Peeler, carded .........ssseccesscveecseseees @ 
/ . . ae , CE. FOR, GNSS cc cnseccvaccrscevessccosseseps @ 
easier market for sheetings, and lower prices. Buying has been 
spasmodic and orders could be obtained for only absolutely neces- a oe 
sary requirements. The indications are that this market will be gh og Bin eta shaatchele Sete Shp 2c bound - 
6% Peeler, combed @ 


very quiet during the summer months, 

The tire fabric market is very much like the 
market for tires. It is really demoralized as to prices, and the 
mills are unable to give quotations that represent market values. 


Tire Fasrics. 


Quotations from different sources vary from 15 to 20 cents a 
pound, and therefore, the figures given in the following list of 
tire fabrics are what may be considered as fair market values. 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS 
June 24, 1921 


Prices subject to change without notice 


BURLAPS 
SP GUMNES ocd cccescvececcecoessseseses 
} a METTLER ETTETITTTTTET TTI Te 
40—7 Y%-ounce 
GB BGUMBR ccccccccccsccccccceccocecccescocsesesss 


40—10-ounce 
40—10'%4-ounce 
45—7 %-ounce 





Gre 6 ck cs ecenccsecsecessscvesescusebecssees 
GORGES co cccesccedaccctsccstscosoccescescenses 
DRILLS . 
SE SORE ski acedercccsnscneceséeeeeevs yard 1 a 
SOG BPE 6666 cccccccccccccescsessecbecessces 0744 
PE ows neencdednereeeeneaneee i4 @ 
SE SE 0:00:06. 5.050.0.00686 062006 6869 13”@@ 
SD SED dcancesnae ves dcowsonvaseriesweenes 17%@ 
DUCK 
CARRIAGE CLOTH 
38-inch 2.00-yard enameling duck...............yxard 1 a 
SRE BTSGOTE 2 ccc cccccsccccescccscecees 5 @ 
Ce OO, cn cccd nodes eveueuaweeelaee-s 1\4%@ 
7TAdmch 17.21-CUMCE .cccccccccccesscccccceccscccecs 2%4@ 
MECHANICAL 
ND, og okaussadidededssdreawereseseeesaeese pound 25 @ 
Bei ccc cccccccccccccccccocccccoscoscececceces 25 i 
HOLLANDS, 40-INCH 
OOPS ECT TE TTT CETTOTUTT TT TCT TTL TC yard 200 @ 
PEERED ccveces ceucepecsesccocecesccteseeséeasons 22 @ 
DD 5466000 60b0005:60600066006006600666006600000856 26 @ 
Pt Ch 6cg6en ed ieaseweeeeeecocnweassanewnedeeen 23 6G 
Dead fimigh ...0cccccccccccccccccscccccccsecceccseee 26 @ 
Lonsdale or Sunfast 
WERE sccoscse Pipetebesetesedeséesbeneturesenes oo: «a 
Pe SN GE Ge occ ccc cnctessctccerescncsntes 66 @ 
ON PR PrN eTT TTT TET TTT TCO Te eT 61 a 
Piece goods, 40-inch. ........ceeeceeesccceeecceeccees @ 
POSGS- SOOEE, BSG s oc ccccccccccccccccccesescsecncee @ 
RAINCOAT FABRICS 
COTTON 
es OE Be a oo 6:6 56000008 6beentdeetecnan yard 12%@ 
i Seseonenapty scapes KecKiaeenes 114@ 
Cashmeres, cotton and wool, 36-inch, tan......... 65 @ 
TG Ge OE Bao ha 68.68 05500 6 50506 deesseseneces 10 @ .12 
60 x 102...... Peace ees ceeresseveescessecess 146 @ 
Twill, mercerized, 36-inch, blue and black......... 26%4@ 
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TIRE FABRICS 





BUILDING 
17%4-ounce Sakellarides, combed.............. pound $0.80 @$0.85 
%-ounce Egyptian, comibed........ccccccccccccces 70 @ 80 
17%-ounce Egyptian, carded..........cccceccccees 65 @ 75 
a-ounce Peelers, combed...........scece0% 70 @ 75 
T34GURCe POSITS, BTEC. occ ccccccccccccoccccces 55 @ 
CORD 
SPUGS TED» conens cexcesceesenncseces pound 8¢ 5 
BICYCLE 
HOUNCO AMMETIEAM cocccccccccececcescesoecs pound @ 
10-ounce American ...-..eseeceseesovces TT TTT rn @ 
CHAFBR 
9Y%-ounce Sea Island........cessccccsccccces pound 1.00 @ 
9%-ounce Egyptian, carded......cccccccccccccesess 20 @ 90 
9M%-ounce Peeler, carded.........seeeeee0s gecedéane 70 i 
Nominal 


THE MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS 
NEW YORK 
D RING the past month the market for 
pounding ingredients has not 


noted the 


chemicals and com- 


maintained the improvement 
month except in the case of 
attributable to the 
m the paint more than from the rubber trade. 


\ vet, 


previous, lithophone, 


where the improvement was demand for it 


revival of rubber manufacturing is not in marked 


Akron 


increase of activity but improvement has not 


evidence. news from the tire division indicates some 


been noted in other 


lines during the past month 


AnitinE Or, Demand has continued dull and prices depressed 


ruling 19 to 25 cents a pound, 


Some foreign imports were offered but not enough 


to affect the market. In general, demand has been routine or 
except on the part of makers of lithopone, who are man- 
iring their product under a satisfactorily brisk demand. 


well-maintained, 


from 25 to 31 


Benzot. The call 


ranging for 90 per cent grade 


for both grades has been 
with prices firm, 
ents a gallon and for the pure grade from 27 to 33 cents a 
A slightly impr 


he month but in general the 


BLANC Frxe. ved demand was noted early in 


business became routine and dull. 


steadily 


e Leap. The demand has been moderate follow- 


he lead of the other lead pigments. 


BLACK Prices have been cut to a level that seems to 


( ARBON 


ensure a continuous and fair business, 


CARBON BISULPHID! Only light buying has been experienced 


from the rubber trad In general the demand has declined to 


te proportions, 


CarBOoN TETRACHLORID! Beginning the month in brisk request 

it the end there was no call from the rubber trade. 

CHIna CLA There has been a fair call supplied to a con- 
siderable extent by large arrivals from England. This material 


of domestic production is at serious disadvantage owing to the 


prevailing high freight rates which curtail its movement to the 
market 
Dry Corors. In all lines dry colors rule quiet. Further 


reductions are opposed by the producing interests. 


LitHArGe. The purchase of litharge by consumers has con- 


tinued somewhat restricted the entire month 

Lirnorone. The demand has held very brisk and satisfactory 
for weeks. Producers have been operating at capacity. Prices 
have remained steady at 7 cents a pound for bags and 7% for 


barrels 


Sotvent Naputua. The proofing trade, which is a large con- 


sumer, is particularly inactive at present. Prices are lower on 


certain grades 

Demand has been only routine in character. 

month there was ample supply on hand 
with no During the last week 


foreign stocks appeared and demand dropped to routine propor- 


SULPHUR 
TAL Early in the 


foreign arrivals and prices steady. 


tions. 





WHITING. 
being taken largely by the whiting makers. 
tinued fair. 

Zinc OXIDE. 


ufacturers has been reported, 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS 
June 24, 1921 
Frices subject to change without notice 





ACCELERATORS, ORGANIC 
Accelerene (f. o. b. English GRID» scores scccceccent 
PE G04 0h 6 be estedeceesicaceocenesenuse lb. 
FEIN chsin lard ne hack ares ip actin hte ee wile eaeinle le wn ati (kegs) Ib 
Aldehyde ammonia ‘crystals. eTTTTTTTrTiTTTiTirtt 
AREEMO CH cocccsccccccces UTI TTCCTTTTT TTT 
ROGGE ccccecesecccoces Coeceseccccceccoscecces i 
Formaldehyde aniline ..... eveecnees Sovesecocececes lb. 
re CORNING 66k. cecebenwenstense6eeese lb. 
Lead oleate (bbls. factory).......-..sceeeeeee- 400 Ibs. 
ly Mie Grew edeannduéneeakeceesete Sceevececeseoseeses lb. 
i UP eenccoosencecescesaess $6 0b eecesescosvsseete 
GREED §0n040-04606040060066060060 006600060808 6E08 lb. 
Teeenenviane eee Ib. 
[hiocarbanilide TUTT IU TCC TUT TPCT Ce sau 
V wees POT re ee re cool 
SM va Kaa A a Hoiiteenwice xndcinawensandanss Ib 
ACCELERATORS, INORGANIC 
BA, Ce GD candies ada wees cddaneonensescvsneuas lb- 
Se DOD c6redcdasuncsscdcececessaseus lb. 
ED. wevicnacdedss eeadienuvesauae lb. 
We, DONS GOON. ccccccduscccenceaneeud lb 
Ee, BO ccntaciteesatccuswsuessasecéees eeenevees ib. 
SD ops cgenececeeteekéunéeeseesaeesee lb 
EAACe, GOUREIES occ ccccccceseccscsccecose eeccces Ib. 
TONNE oc ccctcvesccccoscceccecceseees Ib, 
re eee ere sb. 
Magnesium, carbonate, light...............00. nae 
GE, GRO BOs << veccccceccas | 
GORING BOGE 0.66 cvsewecsreccesceseces lb, 
ACIDS 
Acetic 28 per cent. wevrrT.  Tririirie tr ee lb. 
glacis al, 99 pr ‘cent. Sbceosoasencsce eeecceces cwt, 
Cresylic ( < \ er ee gal. 
(95 % oa } ccvcdecsonctccovesssoseeded gal, 
I: SP NR, o6.icbewetewehedeesesesadbese lb, 
Nitric, 36 degrees ~ 
DOSE, GH GRICE, acc cccesecse wens cencessesses lt 
—— 
NT Eee ee ee ee Ib, 
Soda “ } ere yore rere. cwt. 
COLORS 
Black 
Boome, POWEETE 2c ccccccccccccececcccccccesccess Ib. 
GIONS ccccecesccecedseeeteevcececouce lb. 
Carbon black (sacks, factory)......ceeseeeeceeees lb, 
PTOBSEW cccccccccccccscccccecce eecceooes Ib. 
Dipped GeOds .cccccccccccccccccscsccesecccoves ib. 
DrOP  nccccccccccccccccccccccccevcecesccose oc old. 
SUGGS DEEN acccstosnveceeeees eee eee eeeee eeeeee lb. 
ROMODIRS ccc cccrccccesesdeceeesccocoecsosoess lb. 
Cl SONDIS BRMIME. cece ccccwcceccccccccoceoeeses 1b. 
Rubber Black ..cccccscccccccsccccccccccoesees old. 
Rubber makers’ non -flying BIBER cc ccccesesces 1b. 
Blue 
CORE oc cn kd vns0s00seceeseseeneeseeeesceseseuy 
Dipped goods Orrrrrrererere ret eee eee «bd. 
PEI vcccenseccoccosceses esveeceoseeseseseei 
Rubber makers’ blue......... eesece cvccccescocecle 
URGOMATIME .ccccccccccccccecesceceeccescoeeses lb. 
Brown 
EPOR GIES occcccccecescsevesesee ecccccescesoece 1b. 
Sienna, Italian, raw and burnt........... ouceses lb. 
Sienna, Italian, raw (tan color)........+-eeeeeees Ib. 
Umber, Turkey, raw and burnt...........006. - «bb. 
VERMGGRS ccccccccccccccccescocccescoccees seccces Ib. 
Green 
Cavoen®, BARE ccccccccveccces oneoceccevccoceseelh 
SOE. oc. ce.cevecccse TTT TTT TTT TT Tr TT’ 
GRE ccccccccccccecccecccecceccecosess lb. 
Commercial ..ccccccccccccccvcccscccese lb. 
GD ccccevcesccsecees ecvcces scececceoss Jb. 
Guignet Terre reT fT cocsesese Sececcecccece sun 
Dipped geeds .cccccccccccccecces eesece cosececesle 
CE GS GUN cic vcccccccocdesccecesevesss lb. 
Rubber makers’ green... ....cssesevcescecseseces lb. 
ed 
Amtieneay, CIGIGOR ovcccescccscvecesccccccccees lb. 
CE, Pio ncctcccceccncccevesacctege Ib. 
eremeee, BR. BM. Prccccccccccessccscces 1b. 
Antimony, golden .......-.ceescccesescecs evseces ib. 
eepeem: B. BE. Pi nccccsvcoscccscsceeses Ib. 
golden 1......cecceeers eececcccccsses lb. 
GOMER 8B. ccccveccccoessscsovoceveesecs lb. 
Fel. ctdnkedcscveneeueeseveness ere * 
— BD escscsnesosesotescencesdeess lb. 
Oe ca nnccdedeseeauenseesesonesnneuan Ib. 
Arsenic, - sulphide eneee es seeeesscesecoeceeséocoenm 
Dipped goods, red....... eee bedoceeecececeooecesods 
purple ...... eccceccccccccose rr 
CUGMBS cccccccocccccccceces Séeene Ib. 
Dee occccvceceqsneegecs ITT TTITITITTTT TTT 
Iron oxide, reduced gradeS.......ceseceececseee edd 
pure bright ....... db. 


Ample stocks of chalk are coming in which are 
Business has con- 


Week by week an improvement has been noted 
and during the last week demand from the automobile tire man- 


13s. @ 
$0.60 a 

65 @ 

95 @ 1.00 
19 @ 25 
70 @ .75 
60 @ .65 
95 @ 1.00 
20 @ 
45 @ 
.144%@ 

65 @ 
1.75 @ 2.00 
45 @ .70 
35 

150 @ 2.00 
074%@ 07% 
07%@ 08 
07%@ 08 
.024%@ 

03 @ 
09% @ 

17 @ 

@ 

09 @ 

27 @ .30 
064%@ 08% 
.02%@ 
11.00 @11.75 
85 @ 87 
80 @ 82 
.02 @ 
05% @ 
01“@ 
.03% @ 04% 
1.90 @ 2.25 
064%4@ .14 
11 @ 

09 @ .14 
10 @ 15 
100 @ 

08 @ .16 
17 @ «45 
10%@ .45 
95 @ 

10 @ .16 
.40 @ 

25 @ ww 
1,00 @ 

60 @ 

3.50 @ 

16 @ «435 
05 @ .07 
05 @ 07 
06 a .14 
05 @ 07 
.06 @ .08 
36 @ .40 
40 @ .52 
52 @ .58 
134@ 

.08 @ .17 
1.50 @ 

1.00 @ 

55 @ .70 
3.50 a 

44 a 

35 @ 

55 @ 

28 @ 

25 @ 

30 @ 

25 @ 

42 @ 

55 @ 

25 @ 
13%@ 
1.25 @ 

100 @ 
1.25 @ 
134%@ 

04 @ .12 
154%@ 
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COLORS—Continued 

MONG BEEEE nc bccciesowsrccescocsesees ceveees Ib. 
CHE GSENTS GUT, FOE es ccccccccccccceesee sr * 
E OTANZE .ccccccccccccccccees bd, 
I ncaseavees Seccceccece coccesccocccccccctte 
i ST cccanenhhitesteeewedseresavendenaeunl 
BO GRREIEE cccccnccccevocscssces aE 
Rubber-makers’ red (four shades) Se ea Ib. 
SUED cocccsce wcocccccccecocccelht 
Spanish natural ...........20:. aedensoceeenuesed lb. 
pn OR eccccccccecccccose 
WEE. § etebsdnbsseseosdss ecocccccccccccccececlt 
Vermilion, American | S86 66 0c Cece ctoescesosevecce 
apeeesoesvese esccscoccoonchh 
English a GUMGNBVET occ ccccsccccsecccecle 

White 
BRT sepcecicvccccsecesesececce ceeenaeensens Ib. 


Aluminum bronze, extra brilliant .... 
extra fine .... 
Lithopone, Beckton white...... 








Lithopone, domestic (factory) lb. 
Ponolith (carloads, ectery? dd. 
Rubber-makers’ white .......-ssseee+% cccccccceedt 
Zinc oxide. American Horse Head (factory)..... 1b. 
—— Coccccccccccccccees > 
French process, » eh ‘brand (actors): 
ite ceeccsecccccssecsbOe 

Green seal ... cecvccescock 
BEE CEE cccccccccenccccceceslht 

EE TE  cecenarecdeeneenn 1b. 

Azo (factory): 

ZZZ (lead free)......... cococclht 

ZZ (under 5% snes). rr * 

Z (8-10% leaded) soccecoocdt 

Yellow 

OS ee ee lb, 
Cadmium, sulphide, — light, orange........ i 
Chrome, light and uatean.. ona ° nd in ete 5 so lb. 
d goods _ngearsnseeesssoamnecseseccesceabit 
Beers domestic 1b~- 
imported . bb. 

Oil soluble aniline. . lb. 
Rubber makers’ yellow... ° lb. 


Zine CHTOMALE ccccccccccccccccescvesccsesccesc cl 
COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 










Aluminum flake (carload) .........+. $0 ceecsecoces ton 
BENE, THR ccccccceccccccvescceecest lb. 

Ammonium carbonate (lump)...........+. aseeseee Ib. 

Paestime 2c ccccccccccccvcscccccscecceceseeses +--ton 
, CES: .. ons ckecdeesdseunneeenestewnes ton 

Gust ccc cccccccccccccccescccccccs coccce fO® 

Barytes, pure white (f. o. b. “works). oocceces fO® 
Oe Pree rrr eT ton 

enideews ee ere ee ton 

Diels nnn iis 006606000066 0600000006) 606450060004 Ib. 
Beta-naphthol ..........+ peneeoosees Snetibesensces om 
DG TED kon nda 00bes0edeebeenbcensetaseneseees ib. 
Bone ash ..... soe eeccccsesececeees eccccccess cocceeld, 
Carrara filler (factory)......... oevecsecesccscccce ton 
Chalk, precipitated, extra light (f. o. b. factory)... ./b. 
heavy (f. o. b. factory)..../b. 

China, clay, my nnneesendekeseues die cbenseee® ..ton 
Blue Ridge ......+++esseeeees ecoseuns ton 

domestic .......++e++: cveccoecoeee -..ton 

imported ...ccccccoccccccsecccvccecese ton 

Cotton linters, clean vod run (factory) cesesecees a 
ee are enesasee sencensoensee Ib. 
Fossil flour (powdered) - 6000066 66060000060 s0 60 o++.ton 
ée0ee 6006060660086000600800000 

Glue, high grade....... 56beGnceenseees Portree: 
medium ......+++++ ceccccccccesos covccccvccootm 

Bow grade ...ccccccccccscccccccecs coneee eS 
Graphite, flake (400-pounds: bbl.) errr ettT 
amorphous ...... lb. 

Ground glass FF. (bbis.). rr lb. 
Infusorial earth (powdered). .ton 
(bolted) ° .ton 

Liquid rubber ...... lb. 
Mica, powdered .... lb. 
PROMRUERTERS 2c cccccccccesess lb 


Pumice stone, powdered @st). 





Rotten — powdered...... 
Rubber paste .......++e+5 seneeoweses lb. 
Silica, alu Spats aiaidiaie watenieienemented ton 
mold bond ..cccccccccccccsccceccseces .ten 
SE BE. cn ccserscecceecceeeceesntiodes ton 
Soap bark, crushed.........eccecseccececccceceees Ib. 
Soapstone, powdered gray * (carload) oeece soncccce ssl 
Starch, powdered corn (bags).......-++seeeeeenes cut 
SD <éatoncesecv.enseeneneus cwt. 
Talc, powdered soapstone...........++++ oveseee -+.ton 
Tarra WARNE occ cccosccccccccccccceccsccccoocees ton 
Tripoli flour, air- “floated, cream or rose (factory) ....ton 
white (factory) .0ccccccccscccccccccccccccs ton 
Tyre-lith .......see0s $6 o0e0escqnee 606eneeesces oul 
Whiting, Bottini eGde sect tO00U UCSC RERESURNS cwt. 
Cofmmtbia, .ccccccccccccccccocce eneosese -cwt. 
commercial ........+++++ ecco ccccceevccce 06s 
DEEL. wniknde6 200600 cence seeccnsveseoess ton 
English cliffstome .........-+eeeeeeeeees Cw, 
Uders ....ceveccncescerccsecs ccceeeceeh 
{ ris, white, IE: . c-onexcauskasoose 
{ adie tenerpaee eet niet 
SUPT «nc seseeeeeececece PITTTITi TTT TTT 
Wood pulp, wpested pe9egeeneseReeroen csccesece 
XXX (f. o. b. plamt).....ceececcees 8OM 


- £4 Seen 
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@ 
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07 @ 07% 
07 @ 07% 
@ 
ae oe 
C.L. L.C.L. 
08% @ 09% 
09% @ 09% 
08%@ .09% 
12%@ .12% 
ll @ .11L% 
10 @ i982 
12%@ .12 
08%@ .09 
8s @ .08 
07K%@ .08% 

70 @ 
@ 
@ 
21 @ 
21 @ 

1.25 @ 
02'4@ 03% 
03%@ 05} 
1.60 @ 

2.50 @ 3.50 
40 

33.00 @ 
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07%@ 10 

20.00 @25.00 

60.00 @70.00 
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20.00 @ 

28.00 @ 

05 @ 
374%@ .40 
044%@ 

@ 

16.00 @ 
034%@ 04% 
02%@ .03% 

22.00 @ 

2200 @ 

7.50 @ 9.00 

16.00 @24.00 
01K%@ 02% 
.03%@ 

60.00 @ 

65.00 @ 

30 @ 40 
24 @ WwW 
17 @ «.19 
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0 @ 

@ 

60.00 @ 

65.00 @ 
154%@ 

15 @ 

08 @ .10 

03 @ .08 

024%@ .04% 
@ 

25.00 @28.00 

28.00 @ 

2200 @ 

12 @ «13 

12.00 @ 
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2.81 @ 

20.00 @25.00 

22.00 @25.00 
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MINERAL RUBBER 


seerooneseuneneseenunele 


Elateron 1, factory)... 






be@h factory). coccccese cocccccccs hON 

CY oicecqnwissicachsee senses 0066bee coccce celOM 

Genasco (c. > ee eovccece cccccccccce 00M 

SD netntsncentenneened weeee ston 

Hard badrensten wisesebesewe co0enscbenesncesuce 

Se I ot ob oienna eae ndmnawetinme cccc cel 

320 M. P. hydrocarbon (c, iL Seneay cd eaeed ae 

caus onad-anned ton 

300/310 M. P. hydrocarbon co i SEP ccccesses -ton 
b BNET < cscencesd 

Ss Piste ie: <r 

Pioneer, M. R. (c. 1 factory) pivtibeeeeedesuente -ton 

i Gi: Re Rs oicdn enstdecsnoneace ton 

UOT 2s Dieta ck nkiechdaecsannssenstrares ccccce 0b 

Robertson, M. R. pulverized . L eatery)» 000000 oe 

, pulverized (1. » yD ton 

M. R. (c. 1. factory)... Seveeseeoocee -ton 

M. R. (1. c. 1. factory). -ton 

Rubrax (factory) Kéobe6éenseeeana .ton 

States “‘ ee SS) errr ton 

Nx :' & a factory) Abed *eeeeCe eRe ton 

Synpro, granulated, Me. Ti CRs cocaccccecss ton 

OILS 
Re ee enn era lb. 





Castor, No. 
No. 


COM. opssesaess 
refined 
Cotton 
Glycerine (98 per cent) 

-inseea é€ lie 
Linseed SINE. oan ncicccisececaanscesieceunass gal. 
BOMOEE 066 cc enesteceseseecssoesescoescescceees 1b. 
Ey EE 00.5006 6-000000600604000000005000000R680 1b. 
EL © Ssu6s-60ng 5500600 060s-60000088:64000400000% 1b. 
Ph Cn petcervetégudcaeeeaneretnuke Ib, 
EE, GED cn ta eionnsegedednntetasiaun ied lb. 
PU SED CUED 9:x0-500040s00neentonevecceceen gal. 
NEE, HOU 9000400600 b0c0cceenpeeseserevecs Ib. 

PEE. -nesbdewinshededensensasesxedceun Ib, 
PD 0.060690 0-4000406600.006600000000000050460008 gal. 
OO EE at: gal. 
Ph TD o2¢sscoaeudéeneecnse 6o0eesegbanensceceel lb 
BP ccccccccccccccccccccccececceccecescccccccecs gal. 
RESINS AND PITCHES 
CE Mn ctetethdsekessasedeled sabe cetuaesene lb. 
Se Ge, Wi kbr bee de 65-ad-cwensdeaseeesiaee 1b. 
GEE 6000000 00didednavetassedivemnas lb. 
Tar, repost TT TTTTTIT TIT Tre Ti coccece ce 
$6550 966005500060. 4606bes KEES ORE EROERAN bbi. 
Pitch, Berguady 00000000060 0060 6eesoeeeoneseeees lb. 
CONE WEE 60:00:60006606500ecesuveseess eccces ton 
CR GF a. 0'0.06:60.66.000805000000600000080000 . lb. 
OED 06005006 0500600500060-000080000000008 1b. 
Semi, Ti Ce 66 0.000.600.6566 000804500 0060000 
strained (bbls.) ......+0.+- is one 280 Ibs 
Seen; GG GOs occkccccteccsscswsece 9006esens lb. 
SOLVENTS 


Acetene (98.99 per cent, drums [6.62 Ibs. per eal. ie 
Benzol tote white, 90% [7.21 Ibs. per gal.]).. ’ “ 
ire (drums, extra) 
Carbon ‘bisulphide (drums [10.81 Ibs. per gal. }.. 
tetrachloride (drums [13.28 Ibs. per gal.]).. 





Pasacyenea CURCURET) cccoscccvccceccecateaceoces —- 
Motor gasoline te - DR Ps cvcetosancssereceseeve gal. 
3@76 degrees (steel bbis.)......... gal, 

68@70 degrees (steel bbis.)......... gal, 

Naphtha, V. M. & P. (steel bbls.)......... oceveces gal. 

solvent (drums extra)......ceeeeeeeees gal. 

Tcluol, pure (7.21 Ibs. per gal.)....-+ceceseseees — | 
Turpentine, > 940:606s6606006080800060 ccocsediie 
DOE occcvccccesceccese Coesoccecoeecs gal. 

Xylol, pure (7: 21 The. per gal.) ..cccccocvescesccecs gal. 
Commercial ......cccescccescccccesesececes gal. 

SUBSTITUTES 
bbs denddeccsesavenencesussesscetendesescn ib. 
MED 0606600660400 600600-00000060064 setsesowensed Ib. 
DOG cccpreecccccceseccovcecsecessesse cecccsooes Ib, 
rete GAGS coc cc cccccccesvescescscone coccccoece Ib. 
White factice .....ccsscccccccces ccccccoescosocoesem 
Paragol, soft and medium..........secseesecceeces cwt. 
BTA ccccccccccccceccccccce cccccccccccs 6M, 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 

lb. 


Lead, black aogentetinn @ (black hypo). 
Orange mineral, domestic. 







Sulphur chloride Guess) . lb. 
GrUms) cccccccccces lb. 
Sulphur, flour, Brooklyn brand (carloads - . Cw. 
Brooklyn brand (less carload).........-- cwt, 
Bergenport brand (bbls.).........++.++5+- cut. 
Tins bass eco nesecee cut. 
superfine (carloads, factory)........+++. cw. 
(See also Colors—Antimony.) 
WAXES 

Wax, beeswax, white, commercial........++-+++++++> 1b. 
ceresin, white ....... $56 006000868 000 0000000 
carnauba CEO 
Montan ..ccccccccccccece ccvcccccoococe cd 

ozokerite, black ........s00+eesee0: 60nceeuees 
IGE cccccoccscocescesoecocesoses 
GOTMEER cccccccccccocecs Sieneenees cvecsecoes b. 
SWESE WAR. cccccccccccccccceccvcsesccoceces lb. 


@ 
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16 @ 

18 a 

ll @ 
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Us >2@ 
9.10 @ 

US @ 

18 @ .19 

‘3 @ 

@ 

0 @ «413 

6354 @ 

U8 @ 

06 @ .08 
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1.12 @ 1,35 
O74%@ 

O08 a 

40 a .43 
38 @ .65 

32 @ .34 
50 @ 

0 @ 13 
09 @ .13 
12.00 @ 
11.00 @11.50 
05 @ 
25.0 @ 
.03%4@ 

1 
5.80 a 
5.40 @ 

90 @ 
124@ 13% 
25 @ .31 

27 @ .33 
07 @ 07% 
11 @ 13% 
1.00 @ 

24',@ 
37%@ 

35 @ 

25 @ 

28 @ 

28 @ .34 

62 @ 

60 ‘a 
40 @ 43 
28 @ .35 
08 @ .15 
10 @ 17 
12 @ .16 
07 @ .15 
08 @ .17 
6.81 G 
6.81 @ 

4 @ 
11M@ .313% 
18 @ .20 
.07 a 08} 
2.55 @ 
2.30 @ 

@ 

55 
14 $ 
-20 
-09 
-30 
30 
034@ .0& 
12 @ j 
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